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ALLING AMERICA 


ow - YOU Can Make 


EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 
ae in YOUR Community 


EADLINES scream CRISIS but one ~ 


. crisis that concerns nearly all of us 
seldom makes page one. 


That is the critical state of American 
schools—and it is a crisis which involves 
the future of our children and the future 
of our country. 


How effectively do the schools—in 
towns, back in the hills, in skyscraper 
cities—prepare our boys and girls for the 
modern world? What can we do to 
strengthen ALL education? 


Thoughtful parents have picked up bits 
of fact and theory here and there bearing 
on these problems. But few have had a 
chance to consult experts. 


This special number of Survey Graphic 
presents what so many Americans want 
. - - complete, reliable information on 
which to base opinions and action that 
may improve the whole school experience 
of children in your family, in your neigh- 
bor’s family. 


What YOU Can Do 


- You can make the most of the facts, 
analysis and constructive suggestions 
found here by distributing copies of this 
number where they will count. 


Single out a few forward looking 
friends and neighbors — teachers and 
their supervisors—high school and col- 
lege students—members of the Board of 
Education—your mayor and councilmen 


— editors — PTA leaders —librarians — 


church, business, and labor leaders— 


members of women’s clubs and discussion 


groups. 


Send them gift copies at the very low 
rate of two copies for $1, five or more 
copies at 40.cents each. The regular price 
of this number is 60 cents. 


Better still, send them gift subscrip- 
tions to Survey Graphic at the special in- 
troductory rate of 


5 MONTHS FOR $1 


(regularly $4 a year) 


This will include Education for Our 
Time as long as copies are available. 


Hundreds of our present subscribers, 
introduced to Survey Graphic_through 
gift subscriptions, have come to learn 
why a Coloradan recently wrote us: 


“There is no magazine I esteem more 
highly than Survey Graphic for its 
unswerving regard for the facts and 
the truth.” 


Keep in mind that the previous Calling 
America number concerned with Educa- 
tion, October 1939, sold out within a 
month of publication. Today’s high costs 
have limited our print order of this issue 
to a few thousand copies above our regu- 
lar needs. | 


To make sure of YOUR copies, order 
now on the convenient form slipped into 
this number. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC © 112 EAST 19 STREET © NEW YORK 7 Y. 
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Intercultural 
Attitudes 


in the Making 


Parents, Youth Leaders and 
Teachers at Work 


Edited by William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Professor Emeritus of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and William Van 
Til, Bureau for Intercultural Education 


For teachers, principals and_ school 
superintendents this Ninth Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society will be of 
unique practical value in dealing with 
problems of racial and religious preju- 
dice. Drawn from the working experi- 
ence. and tested methods of teachers 
and social workers in solving problems 
of conflict and antagonism, this . book 
gives practical evidence of how edu- 
cators and social workers can deal 
effectively with parents and the com- 
munity at large to develop healthy and 
constructive attitudes among young 
people toward each other. $3.00 


The Light 
That Flickers 


A View of College Education 
Which Contrasts Promise and 
Performance and Suggests Im- | 
provements. 


By Dexter Merriam Keezer, Former 
President, Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon 


This brilliant, candid account of a 
college presidency is at once an astute 
overview of college education and an 
incisive but constructive analysis of its 
present weaknesses. Written by a man 
vitally interested in the progress of 
liberal education, it probes fearlessly 
into specific administrative, academic 


and extra-curricular problems impeding 


that progress and supplies valuable in- 
sight into their solution. “I think it 
should be required reading for every- 
one who pretends to be concerned about 
Ametican education.” = Charles Dollard, 
Vice President, Carnegie eeraraiog of 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS on 


Education for Our Time 


A Study of Purposes, Practices and Needs 


By Donald J. Cowling, Former President of Carleton 
College, and Carter Davidson, President of Union College 


This book is concerned with the: preservation of that valuable 
American tradition—the Liberal Arts College. Aiming to reestablish 
the present and future importance of the 4-year, private liberal 
arts colleges in American life, it discusses in particular the problems 


of the small college and the crucial difficulties of financial support. \ 


Here is a much needed reaffirmation of the importance of values 
born of academic freedom and religious ideals—traditions of the 
independent educational institution. ““The book’s scope in a small 
compass is astonishing. . . . The book’s statement concerning the 
relationship of general education to the Liberal Arts is superb 
and should be pondered by the educator and the layman.’’—John 
Evans, Education Editor, CHICAGO TRIBUNE. $3.00 


By Joseph A. Pierce, Professor of Mathematics and Statistics, 
Atlanta University 


Here is the first systematic account of the extent of business activity 
under Negro control and direction, supplemented by a description 
of business education available for Negroes at the college level 
and an evaluation of its increasing importance. This survey of the 
limited extent of economic activity in which Negroes can assume 
the initiative should prove a valuable contribution to the current 
understanding of discrimination and segregation. $4.00 


The American High School 


Its Responsibility and Opportunity 


Edited by Hollis L. Caswell, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


“No other book. on secondary education known to this reviewer 
... 80 Clearly points out the weakness of the ordinary high school 
or so surely maps the course to be followed in order to remedy 
that weakness.”—William Heard Kilpatrick in THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORUM. $3.00 


These Stories of Individual Colleges 
Iluminate Current Educational Trends 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
A Design for Liberal Education 
By Algc D. Henderson and Dorothy Smith 


$3.00 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
The Development of an Educational Idea 
By Barbara Jones $2.50 


EXPLORATIONS IN GENERAL EDUCATION. 
~The Experiences of Stephens College 
Edited by Roy Ivan Johnson $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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Colleges to Freedom 


Negro Business and Business Education 


Their Present and Prospective Development 


HARPER BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. ¥. 
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WILEY COLLEGE 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


operated under Christian auspices, with Liberal Arts 
curricula, rated Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, has stood as a 
citadel of light against the dark frontiers of ignorance 
for 75 years. 


Its principles and practices during all these years 
have been slanted toward equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all, regardless of birth or station in life. 


[ts educational philosophy is based on the principle 
that democracy presupposes an educated citizenry. 


To help achieve this end, Wiley College keeps its 
doors open to all aspirants who show evidence of 
character and ability. 


At present every available resource—human and 
material, is being utilized to meet the greatly increased 
educational demand. 


Aside from the mechanics of education which it has 
provided, Wiley College has sought to cooperate with 
other social agencies in fostering democratic ideals and 
practices under which every individual will be given 
opportunity to make the largest social contribution of 
which he is capable, believing this to be the only way 
to develop the best possible world in which to live— 
in peace, plenty and protection. 

E. C. McLEop, 
President. 


The | 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHCOL of SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional course leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


Approved curricula in medical social 
work, psychiatric social work, and other 


specializations. 


Limited enrollment makes early applica- 
tion advisable for entrance in the fall of 
1948. 


For full information write to the Dean. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRapuic) 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


‘To prepare men and women for a career in social 
work, the School of Applied Social Sciences offers 
a four-semester program of professional education 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in 
Social Administration. 


Major sequences are offered in the following: 


Child Welfare 
(including Institutional work) 


Community Organization 
Family Case Work 
Group Work 
(including Hospital and Public Recreation) 
Home Economics in Social Work 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Research 


For information on admission and scholarships inquire 


Director of Admission 


Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


STATE A. & M. INSTITUTE 
A Land-Grant College for Negto Youth. 
Located in Northern Part of State at 


NORMAL, ALABAMA 


A Class A, Four-Year College 
Modern Physical Plant 


WINTER QUARTER BEGINS 
December |, 1947 


Bachelor of Science Degree Offered in 
Elementary and Secondary Education— 
Home Economics—Agriculture—Mechanic Arts. 


Address Inquiries to Dr, J. F. Drake, Pres. 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
A Co-Educational College of Liberal Arts 
Related to the Methodist and 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Churches 
A Cooperative Enterprise 
in the 
Education of Negro Youth 


For More Than Sixty Years 
A Leader in Promoting Better Relations Between F 
the Races 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
casework agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
Or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement, This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had 
satisfactory experience in an approved social 
agency, or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study, Students who elect a full 
program may reapply to complete the course 
provided a period of not more than two years 
has intervened, 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1948 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL 
AND NORMAL COLLEGE 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


ARKANSAS 


A FOUR-YEAR STANDARD COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in five Divisions 


MAJORS IN 
Biology @ Chemistry ® English © History 
Mathematics © Modern-Foreign Languages 
Social Sciences @ Physical Education @ Music 


MINOR IN ART 


SPECIAL COURSE ARRANGED FOR 
TRAINING SUB-COLLEGE VETERANS 


LAWRENCE A. DAVIS, President 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
EST. 1886 
Class A Four Year College 
Degrees offered in: 
Arts and Sciences 
Home Economics — Agriculture 
Business Administration 


General Engineering 
Industrial Arts 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A State-Aided Vocational Boarding School 
with an Accredited High School Course 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass, 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


dhl SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


of the 
College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia — 
Session 1948-49 
Registration—September 17 and 18, 1948 


Applications now being received 


Bulletin and application for admission 
forms will be sent upon request. 


abi you, who each day 
‘Take on anew your tasks 
Along the lines that speech will go 
Through city streets or far out 
Upon some mountainside 
Where you have blazed a trail 
And kept it clear; 
To you there comes from all who use the wires 
A tribute for a job well done. 


For these are not just still and idle strands 
That stretch across a country vast and wide 
But bearers 

Of life’s friendly words 

And messages of high import 

To people everywhere. 


Not spectacular, your usual day, 
Not in the headlines 
Except they be of fire, or storm, or flood. 
Then a grateful nation 
Knows the full measure of your skill and worth. 
And the fine spirit of service 
Which puts truth and purpose 
. In this honored creed — 
“The message must get through.” 
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Among Outselves 


iLiens SPECIAL NUMBER IS THE THIRTEENTH 
in the “Calling America” series, started 
in the shadowed beginning of 1939, con- 
tinued through the grim and anxious days 
of rearmament in this country, and of 
total war around the world. 

We have carried the series forward into 
the postwar years, because it seems a 
time when to contribute to the informed 
and candid facing of the problems of 
democracy in this country is to contribute 
to the cause of peace and understanding 
everywhere. 


THE STAFF Is INDEBTED TO MANY FRIENDS 
for generous contributions of time and 
thought in bringing this number to ful- 
fillment. Several members of the board of 
directors ef Survey Associates sat in with 
us in the initial stages of planning the 
range and focus of the issue, and in our 
casting about for authors, picture sources, 
and research materials. 

From the earliest inception of the project 
and through all the stages of hope, en- 
thusiasm, anxiety, and the final mad 
scramble to meet the printer’s schedule, 
we have had the advice, counsel, and en- 
couragement of members of the Education 
Committee, and particularly of its chair- 
man, Dean Ernest O. Melby, School of 
Education, New York University. 


THE FOREWORD (pace 567), Is BY BEULAH 
Amidon, senior associate editor, and the 
special editor of this issue, as she was of 
our last education number, published in 
October, 1939, 


GeEorGE N. SHUSTER, PRESIDENT OF HUNTER 
College, writes of the new international 
opportunities and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can education (page 569). Mr. Shuster 
is a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission of UNESCO, and was a member 
of the U. S. delegations to the London 
and Paris conferences, at which the ob- 
jectives and methods of UNESCO were 
formulated. 


‘THE GAINS AND LOSSES, BROAD TRENDS AND 
developments in education since 1939, here 
and in Europe (page 573), are defined by 
I. L. Kandel, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and editor of School and Society. 
Professor Kandel is spending the current 
‘academic year in England, as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Manchester. 


Eveiyn SEELEY, A WRITER WHOSE SPECIAL 
interest is education, writes (page 579) of 
new applications of mental hygiene knowl- 
‘edge and techniques, to prevent malad- 
justments before they have had a chance 
to warp young personalities and sow the 
seeds of adult tragedy. 
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Te EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE PRE- 
school years are made clear (page 586) by 
Jessie Stanton and Agnes Snyder, of the 
faculty of the Bank Street Schools, New 
York City, both recognized authorities in 
the nursery school field. 


TuroporE .D. RICE: WHO WRITES ABOUT 
American schools for the difficult teen age 
(page 590) was until this year an admin- 
istrator of the Oklahoma City public school 
system. He is now a member of the faculty 
of the School of Education, New York 


University. 


THE OVERCROWDED COLLEGE CAMPUSES ARE 
the center of the educational ferment in 
this country today. A group of three ar- 
ticles present as many aspects of the cur- 
rent college scene. 

On page 595, John Dale Russell, di- 
rector of the Division of Higher» Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, poses and 
discusses the question: can this country— 
the only nation in the world which pro- 
vides universal secondary education—also 
make college available to all? 

The issue of the quality of college edu- 
cation today, and of its product, is ex- 


amined, (page 598), by Ordway Tead, | 


president of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York City, and lecturer at 
Columbia University. 

Francis J. Brown and A. B. Bonds, Jr. 
(on page 602) inquire into the problems 
posed by increased college costs, shrink- 
ing returns from investments, the passing 
of “the big donor,” the mounting demand 
for higher education. Mr. Brown, a staff 
associate of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, is serving-as executive secretary of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education; Mr. Bonds is assistant executive 
secretary. 


Wuy, IN A DEMOCRACY, EDUCATION CANNOT 
stop with formal schooling, but must be a 
continuing process, is shown (page 606) by 
Malcolm S. MacLean, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California. 


A UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT WITH WORKERS 


education is reported (page 610) by Kath- 


ryn Close, an associate editor of Survey 
Graphic, now on leave of absence. 


How CAN WE FREE OUR TEACHERS TO TEACH 


-and our children to learn as individuals? 


We offer the answers (page 617) of Farns- 
worth Crewder, a former teacher, now a 
free lance writer with a California base. 


Maxwett S. STewarT, EDITOR oF PusLic 
Affairs Pamphlets, shows the present in- 
equalities in the school opportunities of 
young Americans, and poses the pros and 
cons of federal aid to education (page 620). 
The issue.is underscored in a telling . ex- 
ample cited by Margaret S. Lewisohn (page 
623), president of the board of trustees of 
the Public Education Association, 


~Harotp R. BENJAMIN, DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 


of Education, ‘University of Maryland, 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


A, THIS EDUCATION ISSUE GOES TO PRESS 
comes word of the death at eighty-eight 
of one of the world’s great educators, 
Sidney Webb, who, with his wife, prob- 
ably did more than any university of 
their day to influence public thought on 
social and economic change. 


shows that the teacher shortage applies to 
quality of personality and training, as well 
as to numbers (page 624). 


James HENNESSY, AN EX-SERVICEMAN TELLS 
(page 627) why he is now preparing him- 
self for teaching as a life work. 


THE FACTS AND THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
“quota system” in higher education, are 
revealed with an unsparing hand (page 
628), by Alvin Johnson, director emeritus 
of the New School for Social Research, 
member of the Temporary Commission on 
the Need for a [N. Y.] State University. 


CAN THE MASS MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION, 
especially radio and movies, be made to 
serve the ends of education? How? Two 
authors collaborate in supplying some an- 
swers (page 630). Gloria Waldron, for- 
merly economist with OPA, then statis- 
ticlan with WRA, is now associated with 
the Twentieth Century Fund. During the 
war, Robert Snyder, once a college teacher 
of English, was Film Utilization Officer 
with OSS in charge of enemy films. He 
is now executive director of Film Program 
Services. 


Dean Ernest O. MEtBy, ScHoot or Epu- 
cation, New York University, challenges 
education to save freedom by “making it 
work” (page 635). 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN, MEMBER OF THE 
faculty of the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, points to the 
enduring goal of education in terms of 
individuals, and of a better common life 
for us all (page 637). 
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Brown Brothers 


Two memorials to Beatrice Webb 
were recently established in England: a 
conference house in London; and in 
Surrey an educational center, for resi- 
dential conferences, summer schools, and 
weekend institutes—both for ‘use by all 
sections of the labor movement. 


A SPECIAL ISSUE IS A SPECIAL, AS IS CUR- 
rently demonstrated, but a_ series from 
month to month goes marching on. The 
latter clause is a reminder from those of 
the staff who have kept their eyes to the 
future during recent weeks when the sub- 
ject of education had all the priorities. 

The series remain with us, in the plural. 
The one on recent developments in social 
thinking, which presented its views on 
politics and economics in the past two 
months, claims the whole of this November 
issue for its own. Here is recent social 
thinking in education, today’s developments 
in both theory and practice. Next month 
the series continues with, it is hoped, a 
group of. articles on intercultural relations, 
or in more words, getting on in America 
with minority groups and insuring that 
they have a decent break, too. 

The Mental Health series which opened 
last month is continued herein by Evelyn 
Seeley’s article, “No Child Need Be Lost.” 
This, indeed, is one of the most appealing 
phases in the whole field of Mental Health. 
In December this series leaps across to 
middle age, with a discussion of its prob- 
lems by the eminent Chicago neuropsy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Roy R. Grinker. 

Another continuity in December, al- 
though not quite to be considered as part 
of a series, will be a firsthand article on 
Alaska by Richard L. Neuberger, who only 
recently returned from spending a large 
part of the summer there. ; 

Mr. Neuberger contributed to 
October issue an exciting study of A 
Governor Ernest Gruening. 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Thirteenth in CALLING AMERICA Series 
EDUCATION FOR QUR TIME 


phen special issue of Survey Graphic rings the old school bell, calling citizens 
together to discuss our schools, and how they can be made more ae equal 
to the demands of these crucial years. ‘ 


It is a time when Americans need to take stock of our institutions, and to 
consider their strengths, and where they fall short of the needs of the difficult 
today, the uncertain tomorrow. Basic to our whole scheme of things is our 
system of education. In the face of this nation’s present opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, domestic and international, how do our schools measure up? Does 
the adult generation have a reasonable chance to keep abreast of current events, 
reasonable access to the fruits of scholarship and research which will help 
interpret our duty as citizens? Are we equipping youth with sound preparation 
for urgent tasks ahead? Are we applying to education the best of our modern 
knowledge of psychology, public health eee and mental), of learning 
processes and communication? 


In this introductory section, we aak first at UNESCO, as a symbol of this 
country’s obligation to approach the problems of peace from the viewpoint of 
intelligence; then turn to analyze the impact of the war on education. 


The first major section assumes that we are Biecady deeply contertied about 
many educational shortcomings, and shows how we are beginning to move ahead © 
along a dozen lines, affecting the preschool years, reitnge children, the 


we Tatvord: children of different economic levels, ees and ¢ cor oe nu 
ways we circumseribe the freedom of teachers to teach and of chi 


_ why we are o short of teachers skilled in their high art; the effect 
9 cratic peendices on _ educational opportunity; ; how we are oe 
ot F a 


Tie es Sere, . . . that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 


in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed. ... From the Constitution of UNESCO 


Education’s New Responsibility 


| SHOULD LIKE TO CITE IN THIS TUR- 

bulent hour a few pertinent words 
trom John Milton’s letter on educa- 
uon, written in the England of the 
seventeenth century. He said to his 
friend that if schooling were sound 
young men going to other countries 

“will be such as deserve the regard 
and honor of all men where they shall 
pass’; and that as a result “other 
nations will be glad to visit us for 
their breeding or else to imitate us 
in their own country.” 

It would be difficult to state more 
effectively the imperative which edu- 
cation now confronts. Though “One 
World” may still be remote from 
political realization, there can be no 
doubt that commerce, of the things 
of the mind as well as of goods, will 
be universal and incessant. That is 
why, from the international point of 
view, education has become so very 
important. For what is education if 
not the ever continuing experience by 
which a people’s civilization is both 
conserved and changed? And if this 
experience is henceforth necessarily to 
include, as never before, the exchange 
of idea and custom across national 
boundaries, then it matters tremen- 
dously who the agents of the ex- 
change are and how they conduct 
themselves. Nor will they be the few 
privileged “young men” of Milton’s 
day. They will be countless thousands 
of men and women, of all kinds and 
callings. 

_ Looking back, we see that after the 
sanguinary civil wars which drained 
he resources of medieval England, 
here came the peace of 1485 and a 
sreat wave of influence from the con- 
ent to revive universities and 
jools parched and wilted by the 
mg cultural drought. 

; Or we note that after the dire blood- 
ting of the Thirty Years’ War, the 
rate schools of Germany became 
more than fiefs of Paris and 
rsailles, 


m need rather than decree. There 
mply took place a beneficial infusion 
of alien ‘cultural blood, after which 


But these were happenings resulting. 
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the patient was himself again. Today 
there is a rather different story to tell. 

The current tense ‘struggle for 
ideological power has developed. a 
strategy and a tactic all its own. 
Many thousands of Russian “cultural 
relations” officers have poured into 
both occupied and liberated countries 
to wage a propaganda offensive on all 
fronts. Newspapers, magazines, music, 
radio—these and other devices are 
used less, it would appear, to drive 
some ideas home than to keep other 
ideas out. It is a truly grandiose effort, 
inspiring fear even as it wins alle- 
giance. 

Over against this is set the still 
experimental program of the United 
States, embryonic now but no doubt 
destined to wax mighty and complex 
unless the general tension is somehow 
relieved. 

The British are tenacious and in- 
telligent in this area, too, though like 
the French they may suffer from the 
fact that while they must continue to 
talk as if they possessed great power, 
regard for that power has diminished 
in the rest of the world. 


INow re surpristnc AND EVEN EN- 
couraging fact is that while these 
titanic maneuvers are being executed, 
the cultural virility of most of the 
peoples shows no sign of weakness. 
Cities may be in ruins, universities 
scarcely able to find the stones in 
which their former grandeur was 
housed; yet the intellectual ferment is 
great and the sense of cultural con- 
tinuity strong. 

I believe that Italy, for example, is 
wider awake and more daring than 
she has been since her unification. 
France is suffering from every kind 
of economic woe, and there seems to 
be no way in which the power its 
industries need can be supplied ex- 
cept at prohibitive cost. 
French themselves have not been for 
generations so intellectually alive as 
they are today. I am not thinking of 
great writers whose epigrams the 
boulevards repeat. There are fewer of 
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them now than there have been, and 
paper is scarce. But France rocks with 
stimulating debate in her own tradi- 
tional cadres. Young Frenchmen are 
not tied to as many slogans as their 
fathers were. They are on the hunt 
for reality, and they have a notion 
where it may be found. 

Probably the most remarkable illus- 
tration is Germany. It would be a 
mad optimist who would profess to 
have found for this battered country 
any applicable formula of political 
reason. Yet the intellectual activity 
now manifest is extraordinary. The 
universities are crowded and almost 
tensely intent. Read through a sam- 
pling of the new journals and books, 
and you will be amazed at the perti- 
nence, depth, and energy of the dis- 
cussion. The Germans live on Spartan 
rations in a huge and somber poor- 
house, but among them are still to be 
found poets and philosophers. 


Tus, THEN, IS THE PATTERN OF OUR 
time. On the one hand we are wit- 
nessing an unprecedented drive for 
ideological conquest opposed by a de- 
termined effort to buttress ideological 
stability; and on the other hand we 
are aware of unexpectedly tenacious 
cultural individualism. The conclu- 
sions are obvious. There must be a 
crusade against what remains of ne- 
farious fascist doctrines, but there must 
above all be a crusade for freedom. 
The intellect is not a set of rules; it is 
spiritual life in action. If we can create 
a worldwide structure of education 
inside which liberty, service, and 
courtesy are established as habits or 
norms, our children will live through 


-a time of invigorating intellectual 


commerce the like of which the world 
has never seen. But if we fail to cre- 
ate such an order, rival efforts at in- 
doctrination assuredly will lead to 
universal repression, sterility, and war. 


Because these alternatives were at - 


least dimly perceived, UNESCO--the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization—came in- 
to being. The job is new and breath- 
taking in scope. No one is as yet 
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wholly sure of what UNESCO's ob- 
jectives should be, or of what methods 
it should employ. Some few things 
are, however, obvious: 


First, all international educational 
effort must be free, not committed to 
any single philosophy or doctrine, not 
dominated by political forces as such, 
whether they be dictators or foreign 


offices. 


Second, more and more of the en- 
ergies expended by the several nations 
on their own “cultural relations” pro- 
grams must be siphoned off into a 
cooperative cultural effort. 


Third, this effort must be carefully 
directed so that although the spectfic 
tasks assigned will often be highly 
specialized, the underlying general 
purpose—the promotion of under- 
standing among the peoples—always 
will be kept clearly in view. 


Fourth, though direction requires 
administrative officers empowered to 
make decisions, these officers must 
always hear from, have access to, the 


people. 


These are all very difficult assign- 
ments. I am myself persuaded that if 
the United Nations organizations are 
to make progress, their sessions should 
open with a solumn ceremony the 
principal event in which would be a 
silent procession behind a huge flag 
bearing the inscription, “War is easy 
—Peace is hard!” The cause of peace 
has always been the victim of chronic 
optimism. 

More exacting still for UNESCO 
are the conditions under which inter- 
cultural discussion must be conducted. 
This cannot be anything like a lab- 
oratory experiment. It must take place 
between human beings of varying 
moods, interests, ambitions, and con- 
victions. What is known must also 
be wanted, and wanted by those to 
whom power belongs. Many Germans 


living under Nazism knew that the 


policy of fanaticism and blood-lust 
could not. succeed. Some of them 
wanted to set up a different set of 
political objectives for their country, 
but they were powerless to influence 


the trend of Hitler’s leadership. 
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In short, intercultural discussion 


depends upon leaders who have 
learned through experience how to 


reconcile direction with difference. 
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But it needs, above all, constant in¢ 
terested participation by the masses 
of men. The talk must get down to 
the level of the conventions, emo- 
tions, and images which form the 
mental lives of those who are not 
primarily thinkers but bearers of the 
normal burdens of society. 

That is why the schools are im- 
portant, and why the mass media of 
communication are destined to play 
a great role in the making of human 
society. Even if we assume that all 
these are given intelligent and benevo- 
lent direction, the nature of the serv- 
ice they are to render still remains 
to be determined. The truth, for 
instance, must rigorously be served. 
But we all know with what scrupu- 
lous care truth must be sought, and 
with what impartiality it must be 
reported. 


UNESCO as ALREADY GIVEN THESE 
problems intensive consideration. It 
has planned conferences between 
leaders in all the fields of intellectual 
endeavor —the sciences, the social 
studies, the humanities. Efforts to 
help schools formulate a modern 
policy have made some progress, both 
in the sense that education in the sev- 
eral countries has been made aware 
of the value of the exchange of per- 
sons and materials, and in the fur- 
ther sense that schools in war- 
devastated countries have been given 
some aid. On another level there has 
been discussion of the mass media, 
particularly radio. The concept of a 
World Radio Network, to make it 
possible for the peoples of the earth 
to share their views of current prob- 
lems and their cultural heritages, has 
come to seem a wholly practicable 
venture. 

We know now that the great task 
can at least be attempted. Anyone 
who has witnessed, as I have, the 
deep interest which is taken by the 
people in this country and elsewhere 
in the purposes of UNESCO, realizes 
that the quest for peace through un- 


derstanding has the eager support of 


millions. The horror and folly of 
modern war are plain to everyone. 
But deeper than this anxiety is the 
rowing feeling that human life and 
civilization are worthless—unless the 
pillar of fire that illumines all activity 
is the dignity of the individual man. 

But though these things are true, 


the present puny stature of UNESCO 
‘s an ironical caricature of the aims 
it serves. Its budget is smaller than 
that of a minor American university. 
Face to face with the grave problem 
of Russia’s relationships with the 
Western world, it must carry on not 
only without Russian participation 1n 
its. deliberations but without any 
means for establishing some sort of 
modus vivendi even with Soviet 
scholars and writers. 

One must unfortunately add that 
even inside its own councils UNESCO 
is far from harmonious. If the spec- 
tator wishes to observe the growing 
pains of a new international order, he 
can hardly expect to find a more re- 
vealing sample than is afforded by 
this organization. It is the. bitter 
truth that although billions were 
poured out for a weapon of war which 
no human being can think of without 
dread, the poverty and other limita- 
tions imposed upon the task of help- 
ing mankind to live in peace often 
invite a shrug of official shoulders. 

Indeed, looking back we may say 
that, half unconsciously, mankind has, 


-for a good two hundred years, been 


devoting its best efforts to “national 
defense,” even though the reasons 
for doing so became continuously 
more nebulous. And yet, even in this 
desperate time of atomic energy, noth- 
ing is more difficult to suggest to any 
people, even the most impoverished, 
than radical disarmament. The best 
songs of all the nations are still battle 
songs. The last lyrics directed to man- 
kind as a whole were written long 
ago in the Latin language. © 


Eoucation, suRELY, MUST REALIZE 
soon that although it can be proud 
of having transmitted the scientific 
methods which have transformed 
modern living, it cannot find a simple 
formula which will transform knowl- 
edge intd intellectual and moral 
service. 2 
Proximity alone is not an advantage. 
Odom can fly around the world in 
a few hours, and demonstrate again 
that the enterprising citizen may, if 
he wishes, see a good deal of scenery 
in a short time. Even living close to 
people does not make one like them 
any better. Does anyone suppose there 
is as much affection among the close- 
packed apartment dwellers of Man- 
hattan, as exists among the scatter 
farmers of the Dust Bowl? ; 
Nobody knows why individual; 
detest or are fond of each other. One 


prophecy it is quite impossible to 
make is whether the partners to a 
wedding ceremony will love and 
honor an obviously cherished mate 
one year after the bells have chimed. 
No living soul has the faintest notion 
what can be done to make groups or 
Qations compatible. The study of 
such phenomena is in its infancy. 
Of one thing we are sure—there 
was a time when national differences 
meant far less than they now do. 
Nobody objected to the Irish teachers 
of Charlemagne’s age because they 
came from Ireland. A proud Floren- 
tine like Dante could write and 
dream of a universal monarchy. The 
Christian was, and presumably still 
is, committed to the vision of uni- 
versal brotherhood. A genuine Marx- 
ist is a man who recognizes no valid 
differences between the proletariats, 
no matter how intolerant he may be 
on the subject of the bourgeoisie. But 
we know that in the main the culture- 
building processes of the modern age 
have sworn by a different philosophy. 
Men have striven to create sovereign 
fations by hook or by crook. They 
have cultivated traditional languages 
and gone to almost fantastic lengths 
in order to teach them to their 


children. — 


ie ALL THIS SHOULD BE SO IS NOT 
strange. Civilizations, as Toynbee and 
Spengler have shown, are in large 
measure the expressions of group 


quests for survival; therefore they are 


sompetitive, even combative. Now it 
is obvious that the only civilization 
which can survive henceforth is the 
vilization of humanity. But it must 
be as broad as humanity. It must give 
free scope to the cultural individual- 
sm of the peoples. It must be at once 


and a many-sided civilization, wise 
enough to know that tension is a 
necessary ingredient of life. 
We can, if we wish, make 
JNESCO an instrument for — 
g on toward that kind of _ 
on order. It will not lift 
by its own bootstraps. It 
men and women—thou- 
ff them. The inspiration _ 


tn loves is kindled in 


cooperative, a ceaselessly wrangling, 


our whole scheme of education. 

The question is not whether we can 
profitably surrender what is good and 
inspiriting in our own way. of life. 
Of course we cannot—and should 
not. And it ought to be remembered 
that even the most judicious sub- 
ordination of national pride to inter- 
national solidarity will be opposed 
everywhere by men more strongly 
than they think. One cannot keep 
the windows of the mind open with- 
out running afoul of those who be- 
lieve all such windows ought to be 
closed. Dr. Samuel Johnson cautions 
us that “minds are not leveled in 
their powers but when they are first 
leveled in their desires.” There will 
be no dearth of chauvinists to insist 
that the leveling process is theirs to 
determine. 

Speculation as to the method of this 
basic education for international un- 
derstanding must of necessity be ten- 
tative. I shall, however, permit my- 
self to outline what seem to be 
opportunities: 


First, riere 1s THE ACADEMIC cuR- 
riculum. } 

In the Western world, we have 
been rather arrogantly Western. 
Looking abroad, we Americans are 
likely to think only of Europe and 
the Near East, with a casual gesture 
in the direction of our Latin neigh- 
bors. Therefore, it is often urged that 
we must immediately include the 
Orient in our study books, and stress 


India, for example, as we do France. 


At the risk of inviting trouble, I shall 
dissent on the ground that the sug- 
gestion is quite impractical. We do 
not understand the French, despite 
our many teachers of their literature 


and history and our innumerable 


tourists. How then will a few ran- 
dom samplings of Indian lore help us 
to fathom the world of the Upani- 
shads? 

It seems to me imperative that edu- 
cation make a real effort to under- 
stand the French—or the British or 
the Russians or the Spanish. Once we 
succeed in this we shall have learned 
how to step outside ourselves, how to 
see an alien people clearly, with no 
illusions as to our own superiority or 
significance. 

As things are now, the American 
who ought to be telling his boys that 
they could find no more illustrious 
exemplars of manhood than Cham- 
plain or Brébeuf is whispering to 
them instead that all Gaul is divided 
between bad women and good per- 
fume. When we shall have reared a 
generation of tourists who can walk 
about Paris without advertising their 
vapidity, the time will have come to 
discuss the inclusion of Sanskrit in 
the curriculum. 

Fostering oriental studies as such is 
quite another matter. We have neg- 
lected them, as latterly we have all 
the histories and the humanities. It 
will be necessary to pursue them for 
a long while with seriousness and 
humility before we shall have trained 
teachers and writers who can report 
to us with lucidity and pertinence. 


Ssconp, WE SHALL HAVE TO MAKE A 
concentrated attack on race prejudice. | 
For two centuries we have been ex- 
porting education, technology, and 
religion to the so-called backward 
peoples. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
hunted down primitive tribes and en- 
slaved them. Our more recent fore- 
bears set such a store by empire that 
they annexed the terrain inhabited by 


old peoples like the Filipinos. But we 


now live in a time when these peo- 
ples have demonstrated their ability 
to keep pace with us.. are 
~ We still maintain a techno- 9 
logical superiority, though even — 
this is probably transitory. In 
other fields—music, art, theat 
--philosophy, scholarship, 1 
-gion—the “colored races 
doing quite as well as w 
But just when the ~ 
superiority is being 
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selves against a uniformly hostile 
“colored” world. But when the quest 
is for international understanding, the 
irony of our practiced prejudices is 
greater than Swift or Rabelais could 
encompass. 

Yet this is no easy combat, this 
against the demon of race feeling. 
We do not understand that demon. 
Some men have surmised that it may 
be a deeply settled malady, atavistic 
and rooted in instincts not yet de- 
scribed. Others have declared, far too 
jauntily, that “children have no 
prejudice” and that their later intol- 
erant behavior results from training 
or association. It would help us 
greatly if it were admitted that no- 
body knows how to account for these 
rabid hatreds. 

Many believe that if research in 
this area of human relations were 
subsidized at the major universities 
of the world under the auspices of 
UNESCO there would emerge, per- 
haps within a generation, findings as 
revolutionary and helpful as have 
been those of Adler and Freud in 
the psychology of individual beha- 
vior. For our safety we should most 
assuredly support such research, and 
call a halt to the paraders and 
haranguers and charlatans who profit 
by the emotional ills we suffer, even 
as nostrum peddlers have made for- 
tunes out of physical sickness and 
pain. 

There is hardly another problem 
which so clearly demonstrates the 
character of the work UNESCO 
must do and the urgent reasons why 
it should be enabled to carry on. One 
may note the impressive symbolism of 
the international conferences them- 
selves, when the prestige of national 
representation is conferred on those 
who come from all the countries of 
the world, regardless of color or 
creed. I have myself observed how 
notable the effect on morale and con- 
fidence may be, as distinguished 
Indian philosophers and Chinese 
scholars participated in discussions 
presided over by a great French Jew, 
Léon Blum, while a Negro American 
served as rapporteur. 

This beginning must, however, be” 
tenaciously carried forward to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. One American 
who has devoted his life to the ques- 
tion of the Negro in a white environ- 
ment recently expressed the convic- 
tion that a research program in racial 
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tensions and their causes, as extensive 
as that’ planned for the natural 
sciences, is imperatively needed. 

The success of such an undertaking 
would depend, as do all efforts in the 
field of international cultural rela- 
tions, upon the recruitment and use 
of men and women adequately 
trained and properly motivated. 
Everybody knows that such unity of 
spirit as Europe has ever known was 
in an era of vigorous intellectual ex- 
change, the classic illustration of 
which is the Italian Thomas Aquinas 
who, trained in Germany, became the 
most illustrious professor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

The desirability of academic “ex- 
change” has long been recognized as 
a vital concern of our time. But no 
amount of mere shipping to and fro 
of students and teachers will help 
greatly. This is particularly true of 
those aspects of international intellec- 
tual commerce which bring the prob- 
lem of race relations to the fore. 


Tuo, THERE IS THE SIGNIFICANT 
problem of mass communication. 

Education by book and lecture has 
long since ceased to compete seriously 
with these great forces in most urban 
areas. The minds of our children are 
for the most part molded more subtly 
by the pictures they see, the radio 
programs they listen to, the daily 
newspaper the family reads, than 
they are by their teachers. 

If we except the more primitive 
regions of the earth, it is clear that 
only a, dwindling minority of our 
citizenry are really products of formal 
schooling. That this fact may be 
deplorable is obvious. On the other 
hand an inquiring person can, if he 
so desires, be better educated in music 
by listening tothe radio than he ever 
could be at school. And if a citizen 
assiduously read the better columnists 
—Walter Lippmann, say, and Anne 
O’Hare McCormick—he would prob- 
ably get a course in contemporary 
political science which a college could 
rival only in the sense that it would 
offer a more comprehensive historical 
approach-to the discussion. 

If therefore these media of commu- 
nication could be ennobled, if they 
could be harnessed to the job of pro- 
moting mutual understanding by the 
peoples, it might almost be taken for 
granted that a different intellectual 


climate could set in throughout the 
world. 

That “if” is a tremendous one. 
Obviously, if the mass media are to 
function, they must first of all have 
free access to information and to the 
listener or reader. So far, all efforts 
to assure freedom, modest though 
they have been, have failed. There is 
less frank exchange of opinion now 
than there has been at any time since 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Here Russia is one of the bar- 
riers, but by no means the only one. 
It is almost impossible, for example, 
for an American to find out what is 
happening in Japan. The average citi- 
zen also has access only to the most 
fragmentary news about Latin Amer- 
ica. And to seek for information about 
China, or even about the relations 
between China and the United States, 
is to embark on a hunting party as 
arduous as any organized to look for 
a hiker lost in the Vermont woods. 

Even if freedom of communication 
were at present realizable, we should 
still confront thoroughly disorganized 
processes of selection. The movies, to 
be sure, make use of a vapid code 
in order to delete at least some of 
the more offensive clichés and stereo- 
types. Regulations compel the radio 
to present two sides of moot ques- 
tions, though nothing assures the 
listener that either side will be’ pre- 
sented fully or intelligently. Perhaps 
the best newspapers come closer to the 
kind of service we must envisage as 
vitally needed by the world now 
emerging. Yet even the editors of 
these dailies would concede that 
methods of deciding what the reader 
is to find in his paper are often dog- 
matic, seldom determined by such 
educational essentials as we are con- 
sidering in this issue of Survey 
Graphic. 


Ix ts vo se norep rHat UNESCO 
will grow strong enough to undertake 
the basic studies in mass communi- 
cation which alone can make the 
achievement commensurate with the 
opportunity. To say this is to indicate 
anew how vital a role has been as- 
signed to this agency. Again we enter 
a critical era in history realizing that 
man’s knowledge is inadequate and 
his procedures amateurish. Montaigne 
once said that all the good rules had 
been laid down and it remained only 
to put them into effect. At least we 
are certain that Montaigne was 
wrong. = . 


Balance Sheet of the War Years 


N° MORE IMPRESSIVE ILLUSTRATION 

of what global war means can 
be found than the disruption of edu- 
cation everywhere during World War 
IJ. In addition to the emotional dis- 
turbances among the children them- 
selves, the very nature of modern 
warfare dislocated the normal proc- 
esses of education in Europe and 
enlisted school children and youth 
in the active war efforts of their 
countries. Over large 
areas, the school systems 
were perverted, or vir- 
tually wiped out, by the 
deliberate policy of the 
Germans and their allies 
to use the educational in- 
stitutions of the con- 
quered countries to en- 
courage collaboration, and 
to deprive other peoples 
of all cultural advantages 
—since “slaves need no 
education.” Thus the war 
left every country with 
the burden of repairing 
its educational losses—in 
buildings, equipment, and 
personnel. 

The war had a further 
effect, however; it direct- 
ed popular attention to 
the strong and the weak 
points of the educational 
system of each nation 

and indicated the essen- 
tial tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. This was as true of 
the. United States, where 
the fabric of education 
remained relatively in- 
tact, as in communities 
where -it had been de- 
stroyed. Rarely has the 
importance of education 
as the basis of national 
and social welfare been 
so clearly recognized as 
during the war and post- _ 
war years. 

_ To this the activities 
of the teaching profes- 
sion in all countries con- 
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tributed greatly, during the war. The 
efforts of Britain’s teachers  dur- 
ing the evacuation of school children 
to “safe” areas and their almost un- 
ending war service all along the home 
front; the resistance of the teachers 
of Norway to Nazi oppression and 
their famous pledge of April 9, 1942; 
the migration of the Chinese universi- 
ties, literally on the backs of teachers 
and students—these will always stand 
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out as epic events in the history of 
education. 

The members of the United Na- 
tions began to turn their attention 
to the problems of postwar recon- 
struction when the Allied Conference 
of Ministers of Education was 
created in London in ‘1942. This co- 
incided with the most comprehensive 
movement for reform in the history 
of English education. The famous 
White Paper on “Educa- 
tional Reconstruction,” 
published in 1943 by the 
Board of Education, 
marked the beginning of 
the end of the dual sys- 
tem—one for the masses 
and one for the select 
minority—which has been 
characteristic of all edu- 
cational schemes outside 
the United States and 
Soviet Russia. That new 
note is to be found in 
the statement in the 
White Paper that 


—in the youth of the na- 
tion we have our greatest 
national asset. Even on a 
basis of mere expediency, 
we cannot afford not to. 
develop this asset to the 
greatest advantage. . . . 
For it is as true today as 
when it was first said, that 
‘the bulwarks of a city are 
its men.’ 


This was the principle 
upon which the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944, and simi- 
lar Acts in Scotland, 
1944, and Northern Ire- 
land, 1945, were founded. 
The same note was 
echoed in Australia, Can- 
ada, and New Zealand. 

In a plan for the re- 
form of education in 
France, prepared in 1944, 


Warsaw children at 
the bomb-scarred en- 


trance to their school 
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“I will not call upon you to do anything which I regard as wrong. 
Nor will I teach you anything which I regard as not conforming with 
the truth. I will, as I have done heretofore, let my conscience be my 


guide, 


and I am confident that I shall then be in step with the great 


majority of the people who have entrusted to me the duties of an 
educator.” From Norwegian Teachers’ Pledge to Their Pupils—April 


9, 1942 


a 


while the government was still in Al- 
giers, the principle was stated thus: 
“There is, in truth, no better invest- 
ment of funds than that devoted to 
the instruction and education of chil- 
dren.” The Langevin reform which 
is based on this principle is at present 
being slowly introduced in France, 
although no fundamental legislation 
has yet been passed. 

The principle is not new in this 
country, but it was restated in a 
pamphlet, “Public Education in Post- 
war America,” published in 1944 by 
the National Education Association: 
“One of the major problems con- 
fronting the American people is that 
of further conserving and developing 
our human resources through educa- 
tion.” 

The reforms already enacted in 
England, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland are being put into operation; 
they are still in the stage of planning 
and discussion in other of the United 
Nations. The task is formidable, 
everywhere. Building materials and 
labor are scarce and expensive; there 
is a universal lack of textbooks and 
equipment. Above all, there is the 
problem of securing an adequate 
supply of teachers to take the places 
of those lost in the war and to fill 
the new positions which the reforms 
imply. UNRRA was able to make a 

slight contribution to meet the edu- 
cational needs of devastated countries; 
UNESCO and the American Council 


- on Education furthered the creation 


in the United States of the Commis- 
sion for International Educational Re- 
construction. 

This non-governmental, coopera- 
tive agency seeks “to stimulate and 
coordinate American voluntary efforts 
on behalf of education in the wartorn 
lands.” In 1946, the affiliated organiza> 
tions made contributions, in cash and 
in kind (books, educational and sci- 
entific materials, services such as edu- 
cational missions, fellowships, study 
grants, and costs of shipping and ad- 
ministration) totaling $61,994,295. In- 


complete figures for the first six 


+ Some 


> 


months of 1947 amount to $42,422,990. 

The general lines of educational 
reform, which in many countries are 
the results of discussions and pro- 
posals initiated during World War I 
and continued through the years be- 
tween the two wars, are as follows: 


Establishment of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all, irrespective of the acct- 
dent of ancestry, family circum- 
stances, or residence. 

Secondary or postprimary educa- 
tion for all up to the age of fifteen, 
differentiated according to tastes and 
abilities, and part time education up 
to eighteen. 

Increased opportunities for higher 
education with expansion of the unt- 
versities to provide for larger num- 
bers. 

Increased provision for the health 
and care of children. 

In some countries, expansion of the 
facilities for adult education. 


In all proposals for educational re- 
construction it is realized that the new 
programs call for the appropriation 
of larger funds than ever before. 


Comp icatep as 18 EDUCATIONAL RE- 
construction among the United Na- 
tions, it does not compare in difficulty 
with the task in the former Axis 
countries. There, in addition to re- 
construction, is the more formidable 
problem of redirecting education. Of 
the three leading Axis countries, Ger- 
many poses the most complex prob- 
lems. 

In Italy, the control of education 
has been entirely returned to the 
government. 

Japan has a new government and a 
constitution in which the right to 
education is guaranteed, but reform 
of the educational system is. still 
under the supervision of the occupa- 
tion authorities. Following the recom- 
mendations of the United States Edu- 
cation Mission to Japan (1946) the 
Americans, after placing prohibitions 
on certain prewar emphases and 


practices, have sought to help and 
advise the Japanese educators in the 
reorganization of their own scheme 
of education rather than to impose an 
American system. ; 

Germany, under the control of four 
military governments, each with a 
different pattern of education, with- 
out any present prospect of an orderly 
economic future, and faced with the 
task of reeducating a generation thor- 
oughly infected with the Nazi ideol- 
ogy, presents a far more serious chal- 
lenge. Nor is the problem likely to 
be solved until the political and eco- 
nomic situation is, clarified. Each 
military government does what it can, 
but the four systems of education will 
have to be reconciled, if and when 
the future of Germany is determined. 
Meantime, a plan for the organization 
of education in the American zone 
was suggested by the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 
(1946). 

In Italy, Japan, and Germany the 
hope of establishing educational sys- 
tems based on democratic ideals de- 
pends entirely upon the emergence of 
leaders in each country, as well as 
upon political and econemic condi- 
tions. Perhaps the time will come 
when the suggestion that potential 
leaders should be given opportunities 
to study American educational theory 
and practice in this country will be 
more favorably received than it is 
today. 

Education in the United States for- 
tunately escaped war’s direct de- 
structiveness, but it underwent a na- 
tionwide survey far more extensive 
than in World War I. Even before 
this country joined the United Na- 
tions, leaders realized that education 
could not go on as usual. 

Soon after the war broke out in 
Europe, campaigns were launched by 
the leading educational organizations 
to promote education for national de- 
fense. In this country it was not nec-. 
essary to wait for directions from the 
government. Leadership was assumed 
by voluntary professional organiza- 
tions. The National Education Asso- 
ciation and its Educational Policies 
Commission initiated in 1939 the pub- 
lication of a series of pamphlets 
which defined the guiding principles 
for education both before and after 
this country entered the war. The 
American Council on Education pub- 
‘lished a bulletin, Higher Education 
‘and National Defense, in which the 
various problems of immediate 


terest in the field of higher education 
were discussed as they arose before 
and during the war. 

After Pearl Harbor, John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. commissioner of educa- 
tion, organized the Wartime 
Commission on Education with rep- 
resentatives from fifty-eight educa- 
tional organizations, and in March 
1942 began to publish a biweekly, 
Education for Victory, as the organ 
of the Office. The publications of 
these various bodies served as a clear- 
inghouse of information, guidance, 
and suggestion on all aspects of edu- 
cation during the war years. 

The keynote for this period of 
crisis was sounded by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security administrator, 
in the first issue of Education for 
Victory: 


Education has been ever in the na- 
tion’s service. But in these days of total 
war that service has a new significance. 
“You're in the Army Now” is no 
cliché—it is an expression of national 
necessity. 


Avrrer Peart Harbor THE WHOLE SYS- 
tem of education was dedicated to 
the war effort. 

In this dedication, both the strong 
and weak points of the American 
system of education were revealed. 
Its strength lay in the emergence of 
professional, non-governmental leader- 
ship, and in the adaptability and 
flexibility of the system to meet new 
demands. On the educational side, 
the country raised an army of sol- 


diers with longer schooling than those _ 


of any other country. The general 
level of education had been raised by 
two years above that in the first 
World War. 

_.On the industrial side, the educa- 
tional institutions, both old and new, 
were able to adapt themselves to the 
demand for speedy training of war 
workers. Federal funds for vocational 

‘training, which began to be provided 

in 1917, were vastly increased. Be- 

‘tween 1940 and 1945, a total of $326,- 

900,000 was appropriated by Congress 
for training in trade and industrial 

occupations and $63,000,000 for rural 

-and food production training pro- 


were enrolled in training schools, 
many of which remained open for a 
ree-shift, twenty-four-hour day. 

riated funds in 1940, administered 


grams. It was estimated that in this - 
period 11,500,000 men and women 


At a higher level, Congress ap- — 


by the U. S. Office of Education, to 
train personnel for efficient planning, 
production, management, and re- 
search needed in the rapidly expand- 
ing war industry. The program, 
known as the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training 
(ESMWT), provides short intensive 
courses of college grade, shaped to 
meet local manpower shortages. 


So muct oN THE CREDIT SIDE. 

The indirect national survey re- 
vealed weaknesses in the educational 
system, however, which, although 
known in the profession, came as 
startling revelations to the public. 

The Selective Service System found 
that 5,000,000 out of the 17,000,000 
called up had to be rejected for edu- 
cational, mental, or physical de- 
ficiencies. Of these, about 2,000,000 
were rejected because they were 
“functionally illiterate,” that is, unable 
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“Zat’s just like parents, Zey always leave 
their messes for their kids to clean up. 


~ 


to read orders, signs and regulations. 
These figures confirmed the findings 
of the 1940 census that 10,000,000 
adults were virtually illiterate and that 
nearly 2,000,000 children between six 
and fifteen years of age were not in 
school. 

Nearly 4,500,000 registrants were 
rejected on physical grounds, a situa- 
tion which justified the statement 
made in 1943 by Colonel Leonard S. 
Rowntree, chief of the Selective Serv- 
ice Medical Division: “The greatest 
internal national problem of the 
American people, after complete vic- 
tory in World War II, concerns the 
health of the American people, their 
physical and mental fitness for their 
present and postwar responsibilities.” 
That inadequate attention has been 
devoted to the health of children has 
been known since the White House 
Conference in the early Thirties. 

Nor has the care of young children 
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received the attention it demands. 
The result of this neglect was shown 
when measures had to be improvised 
for the care of the children whose 
mothers entered war industries. The 
need was met by federal funds under 
the Lanham Act (1940) and by state 
funds, but how inadequately may be 
gathered from the fact that by March 
31, 1945, a total of onty 101,319 young 
children had been provided for in 
2,856 nursery schools and centers. 

Nor was the situation better in the 
provision of out-of-school care. for 
children of school age. Emergency 
federal grants were made for extended 
school services and for school-lunch 
programs, but not enough to take 
care of the large number of children 
whose parents were either in the 
armed services or engaged in war 
work. The disturbed condition of 
home and family life and the absence 
of adequate arrangements for the care 
of children and youth resulted in an 
increase in juvenile delinquency. An 
analysis of such statistics as are avail- 
able for the war years does not, how- 
ever, indicate that the increase was 
nearly as great as alarmists claimed. 
_The situation did reveal the great 
gaps in the provision for children and 
youth during out-of-school hours, a 
situation already emphasized in the 
prewar reports of the American 
Youth Commission. 


Equatty serious WAS THE SHORTAGE 
of teachers in such subjects as mathe- 
matics, sciences, and foreign languages. 
In mathematics, for example, profes- 
sional standards had to be lowered to 
secure enough teachers for navy train- 
ing programs. In foreign language 
instruction, special courses and meth- 
ods had to be devised to meet the 
wartime need, not only in modern 
languages not normally taught in 
high schools and colleges, but even 
in those which long have had a place 
in the curriculum. 

By 1945, it has been estimated, 
350,000 teachers had left the profes- 


sion, and in consequence 110,000 were 


teaching on. substandard certificates, 
far below acceptable standards. One 
reason for the shortage was the ob- 
vious attraction of higher incomes in 
war-related or other activities. But 
there were other factors, such as un- 
satisfactory relations with administra- 
tors and supervisors, with local school 
boards, and with the public. 
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Those who remained in the pro- 
fession in addition to their normal 
duties undertook a variety of activi- 
ties essential to the war effort. They 
served as air raid wardens and on 
ration boards, distributed ration books, 
assisted in registering for Selective 
Service, and so on. 

The general unrest and strain pro- 
duced by war conditions had another 
consequence in the restlessness of 
youth in high school. Patriotic mo- 
tives, a desire to contribute more di- 
rectly to the war effort, and employ- 
ment opportunities induced large 
numbers to leave school to engage in 
war work. Some responsibility for 
this situation must be borne by the 
authorities in government who con- 
stantly emphasized the shortage of 
manpower and the importance of im- 
mediate vocational preparation. It 
was not until 1943 that a “Back-to- 
School” or “Go-to-School” drive was 
launched by federal and local bodies. 

The restlessness of high school 
youth was also interpreted as an in- 
dictment of the curriculum. Long 
before the war, the rapid increase. in 
high school enrollment had directed 
attention to the need of reform in the 
high school curriculum. In 1944 the 
Educational Policies Commission is- 
sued a report on “Education for All 
American Youth,” in which the major 
curricular emphasis was placed on 
work experience, vocational training, 
and social studies. Despite the recog- 
nized need of trained personnel in 
academic subjects, and the extensive 
literature, published during the war 
years, on general or liberal education 
at the college level, the report paid 
little attention to the place of aca- 
demic subjects. 

The weaknesses in American edu- 
cation, revealed during the war years, 
underscored the fact that the nation 
had failed to implement the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunities. 
They also indicated that the only 
solution that could help remove the 
serious and widespread inequalities— 
in buildings and equipment, in edu- 
cational opportunities, in length of 
school year, and in the quality and 


remuneration of teachers—lay in the. 


provision of federal aid. (See page 
620.) 


2 O: ALL THE, BRANCHES OF EDUCATION, 


colleges and universities were the 
most directly affected when, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, President Roosevelt 
announced the existence of a national 


emergency. Since the government 
issued no statement of policy, the 
institutions attended by men_ liable 
to military service remained entirely 
uncertain about their future. The 
American Council on Education in a 
pamphlet on “Education and Na- 
tional Defense” (June 1940) urged 
the need of a master-plan to avoid 
the confusion and waste of time 
which occurred in World War lL 
The War and Navy Departments, 
each with different plans, entered 
into competition for college men. 

In January 1942, the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the American 
Council on Education and the United 
States Office of Education held a con- 
ference in Baltimore, attended by 
about one thousand college and uni- 
versity presidents. Of the many 
recommendations made by the con- 
ference, only two were immediately 
adopted —the accelerated programs 
and the deferment of selectees who 
could show that they were “necessary 
men” in services essential to “the 
national health, safety, and interest.” 


A SECOND CONFERENCE, IN JuLy, 1942, 
deplored the failure of the govern- 
ment to draw up a plan for the full- 
est use of the resources of colleges and 
universities. 

A scheme to train men for the army 
and navy in colleges and universiti¢s 
was not announced until March 1943; 
but the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy V-12 Program 
affected only 479 (less than 25 per- 
cent) of the institutions of higher 
education. How seriously colleges and 
universities were affected by the drop 
in enrollments, reduced income from 
fees and investments, and increased — 
cost of operation was brought out in 
1945, in a detailed report on the 
“Effect of Certain War Activities — 
upon Colleges and Universities,” pre- 
pared by a special committee at the — 
request of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 

It was as a consequence of this re- 
port that President Truman, on July 
13, 1946, appointed a Commission on 
Higher Education to “reexamine our 
system of higher education in terms 
of its objectives, methods, and facili- 


- ties; and in the light of the social role 
sit has to play.” There is no doubt 


that this role will become increasingly. 
important as enrollments‘ in colleges 
and universities continue to increase 


to an estimated figure of. 3,000,000 


(Continued on page 647) 
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LINES OF ATTACK 


PNGroriosns like to speak of “our system of education.” Actually, we have as 
many systems as we have states, territories, and dependencies. Each of these 
systems is profoundly affected by the economic and social pluses and minuses of 
the area it serves and from which it draws its support; by the make-up of the 
population, the prevailing ways of livelihood, by beliefs, practices, prejudices, 
means of transportation and communication, community services, and a host 
of other factors. Nor is each of the many systems uniform throughout. Local 
control of education is a firmly rooted American tradition. And so the schools of 
a single system differ widely from city to city, from district to district. 

But common to all American education is the immemorial instinct of parents 
to “give our children the best,” and, out of this, an uneasy questioning of the 
schools and the job they do. The emphasis of the questioning may shift from 
community to community, but the general lines are the same. Nor have 
parents, school authorities, teachers been content ay stop with questions: The 
demand is for action—“let’s do something about it.” 

The next section of this special number raises some of the insistent issues: 


the problem of emotional and social maladjustment, the clearest evidence of 


which is to be found in current figures on juvenile delinquency and adult 
mental disease; high school restlessness; the overcrowded college campuses, 
and the thousands of qualified applicants turned away for lack of space or lack 
of scholarship funds; the obvious fact that in a democracy literacy is not 
enough, that education must not stop with the Three R’s, nor even with gradu- 
ation from college. 

The articles pose many problems. They also portray | solutions that are being 
suggested and tried in hundreds of communities, in a wide Variety of school 
situations.—B. A. 


“No Child Need Be Lost” 


1 lpia ARE BEGINNING TO BEGIN AT 
the beginning. This is the real 
news in mental hygiene, although 
only the widening practice—not the 
knowledge or need—is new. 

“It seems the sensible approach,” 
Evelyn Adlerblum, head of a mental 
hygiene project that begins with five- 
year-olds in New York City’s Public 
School 33, understated the situation. 
She was starting the fourth year of 
this project, the only such effort I 
know of in the main stream of public 
elementary schools although private 
agency preschool clinics are develop- 
ing for children from infancy to six. 

“Sensible,” because the wrong kind 
of life experiences now — in these 
pliant first five or six years—can make 
a path for adult maladjustment which 
psychiatric backtracking then may 
find too late to cure. Studying the 
child now can turn the light on emo- 
tional needs that, unless filled, may 
bring this later serious illness. 


Sensible, to say the least, in the face- 


of the national picture that shows 13 
percent of our children doomed un- 
less help is extended. Out of every 
100: 


—four will eventually enter some 
mental hospital affected with a serious 
mental disorder; 

—one will become delinquent because 
of inner inadequacy or unfavorable en- 
_ vironmental] influence; 

—eight will be handicapped with 
twists and distortions of personality or 
with nervous breakdowns that will se- 
riously interfere with their happiness 
and efficiency. 


And the figures on: the U. S. De- 


_environment. 
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from military service in World War 
II, accounting for 36.8 percent of all 
rejectees, and in spite of this screen- 
ing, neuropsychiatric disorders caused 
more medical discharges than any 
other factor. 

The mental hygiene people knew, 
before it was stated, that many of 
these boys rejected or returned as 
psychoneurotics were suffering from 
maladjustment caused by emotional 
deprivations or scars incurred before 
they were six years old. 


*“Sensisty,” THEREFORE, Mrs. ADLER- 
blum, whose project is sponsored by 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, sat interviewing mothers of 
kindergartners about to come to 
school for the first time. In the 
yellow -curtained kindergarten room 
of P. S. 33 she was starting the proc- 
ess of finding the fearful, insecure, 
retreating children; the over -tough 
and defiant who struck out; the lost 
youngsters, strange in a new social 
She asked questions, 
jotting down the answers on the ques- 
tionnaire, checking routine fundamen- 
tals of the child’s life at home, re- 
assuring the mother by her quiet 
voice, her sense of humor, the obvious 
understanding of child and parent 
problems she has gained from her 
own work and her own child, as well 


_as from her professional training. 


_ In about eleven minutes, as she 
filled out the questionnaire, she 
learned a great deal about Dick and 


his mother and his life at home. 


Dick’s mother had a difficult preg- 


~ nancy and delivery—harder with Dick 


than with her other three. She had 
trouble with Dick’s formula and 


der my feet and asking questions all 
the time. His sister, just older, never 
caused me any trouble; she was just 
a little doll.” 

Mrs. Alderblum took quick notes 
of what the mother said, but reserv- 
ing judgment as. to such dogmatic 
labels as “rejection” and “sibling riv- 
alry” until she had a chance to ob- 
serve the child in the classroom. Her 
study of Dick would show her 
whether these attitudes, grown out of 
his mother’s hardship, had slid off his 
young skin or scarred him. 

If she saw trouble or incipient 
trouble in .his behavior, she would 
talk with his teacher while both got 
better acquainted with the child, and 
she would call his mother in to talk 
with her further. She would invite 
Dick into one of the small one-hour 
groups in her room, where he would 
have more freedom, less excitement, 
and a chance to play or talk or work 
with clay, and where she could learn 
more about his needs. Then she and 
Dick’s teacher would consider to- 
gether what positive things the school 
could plan for him. 

They would keep in close touch 
with Dick’s mother and tell her what 
they learned, or as much of it as she 
could accept and use constructively. 
And they would pass their informa- 
tion on to his first-grade teacher. If 
Dick. grew happier and more at ease 


-in school, reflecting also a better re- 


lationship at home, he would be con- 
sidered a sort of graduate from the 
Project room—to return any time he 
wanted to or whenever his teacher 
thought it would help him. If his 
troubles persisted, Dick would be re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Child Guid- 


_ partment of Health’s fact-sheet report 
more than 8,000,000 Americans, over 
6 percent of us, suffering from some 
form of mental or nervous illness; 
more than half the hospital beds in 


later feeding; she couldn’t get him ance for deeper treatment. 


trained as early as the others. She 
has worried because Dick sucks his 
thumb, in spite of every device she » 


Tus MENTAL HYGIENE PROJECT, Mrs. 
Adlerblum stressed, is preventive — 


the United States, some 600,000, oc- 
_cupied by mental patients; and about 
10,000,000 of our current population 
pected to require hospitalization for 
ntal illness at some time in their 
s. Mental illness and handicap 
the leading cause for rejection 


thought she must use to break him. 
“Dick has always made me so much 


work,” his mother said. “Along with 


the other kids, it’s just been too much. 
I’m tired all the time and not as 
patient as I should be. I can’t wait 
to get him into school, out from un- 
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not a clinic. Begun with kinder- 
gartners, it now works also with first- 
grade children and their teachers, 
with group teachers of the All Day 
Neighborhood School program, with 
second-grade teachers, and _ special 
children. ; 


No Child Lost 


Dick’s story is a simplified version 
of how the National Committee’s 
project sets out to help children and 
in this process to train or retrain 
teachers in mental hygiene philosophy 
and methods, meanwhile building up 
practical information for use in such 
training. 


“WW rey TO HELP CHILDREN AND 
teachers painlessly, not to cut across 
as experts,” Mrs. Adlerblum told me. 
“Our work has gone slowly because 
it must be done cooperatively and 
without resistance.” 

From what I have heard and seen, 
the project is succeeding. I heard 
teachers talking at lunch, with deep 
understanding of how children feel. 
They were talking about “alumnus” 
Pete, whose preschool illness had 
overprotected him and made him 


antisocial; alumna Maryann, whose. 


divorced warworker mother has now 
married again, and who after a long 
search for “mother - substitutes,” is 
now thriving with a mother at home, 
a sympathetic father, and a “grand- 
motherly” teacher whom she loves; 
alumnus Mike, who used to be. a 
“smarty-pants,” away ahead of him- 
self in learning and socially very 
lonely. 

“Teachers do change and grow,” 
said Mrs. Adlerblum. “A _ teacher 
can’t come to feel one way about one 
child and another way about all the 
rest in her room.” 

It is true that P. S. 33 is a favored 
school where the widely known pro- 
gram of the All Day Neighborhood 
School developed. It is headed now 
by Morris C. Finkel, the kind of prin- 
cipal you are apt to find having cof- 
fee before or after. school with his 
teachers at the corner cafeteria. In 
speaking of his own school, he said, 
“We do not surrender our children 
to schools for ‘special problems.’ Our 
teachers work hard to accept and help 
the children in their own natural 
school environment—the community 
~ where they live.” It is far from a 
privileged community; 50 to 60 per- 
cent of its homes are broken by di- 
vorce, desertion, death, or illness; its 
health statistics show infant mortality 
and tuberculosis rates among the 
highest in the city. 

_ The project in P. S. 33 stemmed 
from the growing insistence that the 
school give a child a strong, favorable. 
start and that it take a measure of 
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responsibility for his emotional needs 
as well as his ABC's. 

I heard a junior high school prin- 
cipal talking with deep discourage- 
ment about some of the “unmanage- 
ables” in her school. “By the time we 
get them, they’re hopeless!” she said. 

“They weren't born hopeless!”’ 
flared Dr. Marion Kenworthy, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia 
University. “If they’re hopeless by the 
time they get to junior high school, 
we're to blame—we, every one of us. 
We missed our chance to help them 
at the point when they could have 
been saved. 

“We could have seen what they 
needed in the first grades of school 
and we could have done something 
about it. A good school system must 
take this responsibility; if families 
can’t help children, the substitute- 
parents of the school must.” 

Dr. Kenworthy and the principal 
were meeting with educators, chil- 
dren’s court judges, psychiatrists, child 
welfare leaders to complete a report 
of the Harlem Project, a demonstra- 
tion they had sponsored in three 
schools to diminish maladjustment 
and delinquency by special services. 
She said to me later: 


No child need be lost. If our teach- 
ers were selected for their motivation, 
as people deeply interested in children, 
if they were trained in the primar 
principles of what creates tensions in 
children, what gives them security, and 
the whole realization that every child 
is a product of his home environment, 
if they were helped to see and under- 
stand the symptoms of behavior that 
may mean trouble later on, and if sim- 
ple adjunctive services were provided— 
clinical, recreational, curricular, and so- 
cial worker or counselor to provide the 
essential liaison between school and 
family—then no child, whether the 
the teacher had 25 or 40, need. drift 
into the hopeless~stage. 


This approach and this philosophy | 


were the basis of the experiment in 
one elementary school and two junior 
high schools in Harlem which proved 
that “the school itself, in spite of the 
deprived conditions prevailing in 


most of the homes of the children- 


concerned, can help children to ad- 
justed lives.” 

The Harlem Project grew out of 
the stark emotional needs of an area 
where in one school, one child out of 
every five was known to be malad- 
justed or delinquent, and where other 


-we have done little to strengthen 


schools were trying to handle almost 
unbelievably heavy loads of “problem 
children.” The report says that “un- 
less grade schools in underprivileged 
areas are helped to meet the problems 
of children stemming from their 
home and community life, they will 
continue to send a flood of mal- 
adjusted children into junior high 
school where the maladjustment fre- 
quently becomes overt antisocial be- 
havior.” 

Many of these children, the report 
warns, “have been so repeatedly 
kicked about, rejected and punished, 
that rebellion and aggression must be 
expected... . For a long time many 
adolescents damaged from infancy by 
the tragic inadequacies of family and 
community life! must get help 
through a new approach to their 
problems in junior high school.” 

The project report calls on the 
New York Board of Education to 
implement the kind of program Dr. 
Kenworthy had just sketched—to re- 
vise and deepen examining methods 
that can sift out the kind of human 
beings we need. as teachers, to give 
training in the “mental hygiene ap- 
proach,” to provide clinical, recrea- 
tional, and extra teaching services that 
afford curricular flexibility, and to 
make possible through social worker 
or counselor a real relation between 
school and home. ; 

The project’s sponsors, all people 
who work overtime on end-results of 
unfilled emotional needs, asked the 
Board of Education to end its “patch- 
work approach” and plan a mental 
hygiene program that “begins at the 
beginning.” 


Tue rocus on BEGINNING AT THE 
beginning is not new; the war and 
the postwar period only sharpened it. 
The war opened up knowledge of 
adult need and the childhood depriva- 
tions from which it came, and it 
added the crop of “war babies,” fear- _ 
ful, insecure, needing help now 
against future trouble. 

Postwar days brought other tensions. _ 
And the shift of responsibility for 
child-rearing from the home and fam- 
ily to the school, church, playground. 
went right on. 

“We have been aware of this shift 
for more than a decade,’’ said 
Herschel Alt, executive director of — 
the Jewish Board of Guardians in~ 
New York City. “Virtually no one 
believes it will be reversed, and still 
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those community institutions which 
are being asked to take this added 
responsibility.” 

The war strengthened the tech- 
niques of preventive work, too, by 
showing that psychiatric treatment 
alone is limited unless coupled with 
a broad educational and environmen- 
tal approach, that total treatment 
must bring into play not only psycho- 
therapy but changed living patterns. 
They call it “milieu treatment” — 
treating “in the midst’—or “condi- 
tioned environment.” It came of the 
army’s meed to restore men to func- 


homes but from all sorts of homes. 

The preschool centers, for children 
from infancy to six, began to be de- 
veloped to fill the steady and new 
need, using the “milieu treatment.” 
The Council Child Development Cen- 
ter opened in-New York last Febru- 
ary. A cooperatiyg venture of the 
New York section, National Council 
of Jewish Women, the Lester N. 
Hofheimer Estate, and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, planned to ac- 
commodate fifty children in treatment 
at one time, with forty in its thera- 
peutic nursery, it had 291 applications 


ers with mental hygiene training— 
pool their knowledge of the young. 

Through clinic and nursery school 
the center provides individual psycho- 
therapy for children with personality 
deviations, group treatment and re- 
education for youngsters two to six, 
and psychotherapy and counseling 
for parents with personality problems 
and unhealthy attitudes. Its concern 
is not to criticize parents or blame 
them, but, as Mr. Alt said, “to restore 
to them their right to enjoy their 
children.” 

This pooling of special knowledge, 


Wide World 


tioning as soon as possible. Without 
time to take personalities apart and 
put them together again (if such is 


possible) they had to rely on condi-’ 


tioning, group discussion, —health- 
building activities. 

~ Meanwhile, Mr. Alt said, the stream 
of children poured into guidance cen- 
ters faster and faster—war children, 
postwar children, and just children. 
More children, younger children, 
brought now mostly by parents 
(rather than mainly from schools or 
agencies, as formerly); children not 
predominantly from underprivileged 
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A lonely and discouraged little boy, “kept in” by a teacher who understands the 
rules of long division better than the needs and anxieties of childish hearts 


in its first two months. 

This is the first clinic in New York 
exclusively for the treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children so 
young; it aims “to prevent establish- 
ment in a growing child of patterns 
of social maladaptation, delinquency 
and mental ill health; and to promote 
the establishment of healthy patterns 
of personality.” Under Dr. Nathan 


_W. Ackerman a team of specialists— 


psychiatrists, psychiatric social work- 
ers, pediatricians, psychologists, group 
therapists, and nursery school teach- 


this teamwork by experts, to help 
young children, is the most important 
new growth in mental hygiene. 

There is a center of this sort in 
Boston, the well established James J. 
Putnam Children’s Center; one in 
Louisville, Ky., one being set up at 
the University of California in Berke- 
ley, and others being planned in other 
parts of the country. 


SucNIFICANT VENTURES IN TOTAL TREAT- 
ment, which seeks to harness direct 
psychotherapy and planned therapeu- 
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tic living, are the residential schools 
or “treatment homes” for younger 
school age children now being devel- 
oped in many places, among them 
The Children’s Center in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Bradley Home at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; the Orthogenic School 
of the University of Chicago; the 
school maintained by the Children’s 
Aid Society in Cleveland, and the 
recently established Pioneer House in 
Detroit, directed by Dr. Fritz Redl, 
sponsored by the Junior League. 

Probably not more than a thousand 
children are concerned, in all, but it 
is the pattern of teamwork and the 
emphasis on the problems at this early 
stage that are important. These will 
influence child guidance everywhere. 

H. Edmund Bullis has taken an- 
other approach to strengthen children 
emotionally. Mr. Bullis, secretary gen- 
eral of the International Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and executive di- 
rector of the Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene, feels that “mass 
preventive programs” must be under- 
taken. Through “human relations 
courses” for sixth- and seventh- 
graders, he is trying to bring “positive 
mental hygiene principles” to normal 
children in the classroom. 

He has established his human’ re- 
lations courses in most of the sixth 
grades in the Delaware schools, and 
over a hundred communities outside 
Delaware have sent for his plan. 

With Emily E. O’Malley, Mr. 
Bullis started developing this idea six 
years ago and after its interruption 
by war service they launched the 
Delaware plan. Mr. Bullis said: 


Statistically speaking, as a nation we 
are in poorer mental health now than 
in 1930. The discouraging fact that we 
are not keeping even in our- search for 
improved mental health led me in 1939 
to start experimenting with a preven- 
tive program. The average teacher is 
no better qualified to deal with the 
emotional problems of children than 
she was in 1930. 

Psychiatrists are not numerous enough 


nor are they enabled by their training: 


to be leaders in mass preventive pro- 
grams. Educators must take the lead if 
real progress»is to be made. The Dela- 
ware program is no panacea; it may be 
forgotten in"five years. It 7s an attempt 
of a different type and on a more ex- 
tensive scale than other mental hygiene 
preventive measures up to now. 


relations courses are successful, boys 
and girls completing Course I (sixth 
grade) and II (seventh grade) should 
be better able to face many problems 
—“to make decisions more readily, to 
accept responsibility more easily, to 
meet unexpected changes without too 
much embarrassment, to bring their 
emotional problems into the open 
rather than repressing them, to make 
compromises when necessary and to 
be better able to carry on after meet- 
ing failure.” 

The class begins with a “stimulus 
story” built upon some personality 
trait or emotional drive. In the dis- 
cussion that follows each story, the 
children find that they are all alike 
under the skin, all have told lies at 
some time or other, all have been 
afraid, all have been greedy, all have 
suffered from, certain troubles at 
home. Facing these common drives, 
these common weaknesses, helps them 
to understand them; bringing 
troubles and worries into the open 
may make them seem less frighten- 
ing. Teacher and children will sug- 
gest ways to overcome weakness, con- 
structive things that can be done to 
clear up emotional complications. 

The Bullis and O’Malley book, 
“Human Relations in the Classroom,” 
recently published by the Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene in 
Wilmington, states no special teacher 
is required. The course, it says, can 
be handled by an English teacher or 
a social studies teacher, an athletic 
coach or manual training instructor. 

“All you really need,” asserts Mr. 
Bullis, “is a human being, with em- 
phasis on the Azman.” 


Er wit Be Harp TO MEASURE VALUES 
of this approach and it is too soon to 
see the results. To some mental hy- 
giene authorities I have talked with, 
the course seems a little too pat, par- 
ticularly the statement that any teach- 
er can teach it. They think only a 
very special kind of person, with a 
real “mental hygiene approach” — 
whether acquired by experience or 
training — can handle such material 
and such confidences. Some children 
who need help most, they say, cannot 


_unburden themselves in a group and 


many find it painful. In some cases 
children should not be pressed by a 
group pattern to bring their troubles 
into the open. A few more years in 
the schools, however, will tell the 
story. 


“as 


many facets of the mental hygiene 
approach, are going on in various 
schools all over the country. Dr. 
Roma Gans, professor of education at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who works with teachers from 
hundreds of schools, told me about 
“the homely kind of things that are 
going on.” 

She mentioned such “unlabeled 
work” by administration and teachers 
in Glencoe, Ill., and Elmont, Long 
Island, basic mental hygiene without 
the terms; a joint child health project 
by the schools of Rochester, Minn., 
and the Mayo Clinic; “mental hy- 
giene” report cards now being worked 
out, in Schenectady, N. Y., for one 
place, without “A’s” or “B’s” or “C’s,” 
but affording real reports of what the 
child is doing and how he is growing; 
the widening practice, in California 
schools and in an increasing number 
of other communities, of keeping one 
teacher with one group of children 
the first two or three years. 

“Teachers,” Dr. Gans said, “are be- 
ginning to feel the feelings of chil- 
dren.” 

Dr. Gans sees a great wave of in- 
terest in mental hygiene sweeping 
both teachers and parents. She said: 


“What causes behavior is the number 
one topic of conversation. They gobble 
up every bit of reading matter on men- 
tal hygiene — from women’s magazine 
articles to heavier pamphlets, reports 
and books. They listen to radio pro- 
grams that deal with it. There is a 
great push for mental hygiene services 
and it is the teachers who are pushing 
the administration. 


That is the way good growth really 
happens, Dr. Gans believes—an inner 
growth out, a flowering from the 
roots up. 

“We cannot impose this change 
from above nor put it on like a 
cloak,” she said. “We are tackling a 
field that demands the revision of the 
inner soul.” 

She distrusts what she calls “colos- 
sal mental hygiene” — plans with a 
“surface glamor” that may be danger- 
ous, promising to push too fast, to 
lift more than they can carry. 


Ar THE OTHER END OF MANHATTAN 
Island, Dr. Jay B. Nash, chairman of 


health and physical education at New. 


York University, finds the talk about 


“mental hygiene” irritating: 


“There is no such thing as mental 
hygiene!” he said to me. “You can’t 


‘Mr. Bullis believes, if the human Many important unlabeled things, separate physical and mental health. — 
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There is only one health and that’s 
the functioning body. There are men- 
tal conditions—worries, fears, tensions, 
strains. If you call the absence of 
those things ‘mental health,’ I'll agree 
—but it’s recorded in the body. 

His terms are different, the ideal 
-school toward which he trains his 
teachers is the same. He asks for “a 
feeling of freedom in the classroom,” 
for “an atmosphere of confidence,” 
for “the absence of the stigma of 
failure.” 

“The very pressure placed upon the 
child to get high grades, to be pro- 
moted, to graduate and to be eligible 
for college is contrary to laws of 
wholesome living,” he says. He wants 
“busy-ness” in “interest-driven activi- 
ties.” He wants every child to be 
himself, permitted to relax into “his 
own rhythm” as much as _ possible, 
rather than to be forced to fit himself 
to rigid patterns. 

The Health Coordinating Council 
he works toward in the good school 
would include the psychiatrist and 
any mental hygiene workers—what- 
ever they called themselves. 


Tue GULF BETWEEN Dr. NasH AND 
the mental hygiene people seems to 
be largely a matter of semantics. 
When the psychiatrist talks of “the 
total personality” he does not sepa- 
rate emotional and physical well-be- 
ing. He recognizes that the sound 
emotional life has its physical expres- 
sion, and the good physical life its 
emotional components. 

Dr. Paul V. Lemkau of Johns Hop- 


kins University says this: 


Mental health is difficult to define, 
but it certainly is not chronic unhappi- 
ness and does not include bitterness be- 
tween parent and child, hatreds within 
the home, and the physiological discom- 


forts and organic lesions due to very — 


severe and prolonged unvented emotion. 


. . . That these states can be relieved 
and people put at ease instead of dis- 
ease can be proved. . . . If you need 


figures, look to the results of out-patient 
psychiatric and child guidance clinics; 
almost all report a high percentage of 
improvement in human happiness and 
adjustment. 


-Meanwhile many cure-alls for the 
tensions and strains and maladjust-: 
ments that are resulting in such a 
shocking national loss of useful, nor- 
mal living, are being suggested. 
Courses and 
courses and classes for parents, teen- 
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classes for children, 


Press Association 


Evelyn Adlerblum, head of a school mental hygiene project that seeks to prevent 
early emotional scars—the forerunners of adult maladjustment and unhappiness 


age canteens, jail terms for the par- 


ents of delinquents—they range from 
good to bad. Herschel Alt said: 


There is no dramatic key that will 
open the door to mental health. There 
are no painless panaceas or easy cure- 
alls. We have demonstrated that we 
can help the troubled child. I feel sure 


that if we were to use all the techniques 


we know about we could substantially | 


reduce delinquency and maladjustment. 
Let us go to work and train workers 
in what we know works.” _- 


“ 


The new workers will have plenty 


of work to do. They will be busy 


with the new crop of “war babies,” 
many of whom need help. But in a 
sense, all our children who need help 
are war babies, suffering from some 
emotional lack that parents, schools, 
society have not been able to fill. 


a 


Added to the war babies, scarred by 
rejection, maternal deprivation, lack 


‘of a father’s care, will be the “post- 


war babies,’ sharing their parents’ 
tension from housing shortage, from 
too high living costs, from fear of a 
new depression and a new war. 


O cr wore FOR THE CHILDREN LIES IN 
the spreading and deepening knowl- 
edge of children’s emotional needs 
among parents and teachers, in the 
slowly growing practice of mental hy- 
giene in the schools, and in the newly 
emphasized teamwork by child spe- 
cialists to unravel emotional tangles 
at the first twisted thread. ‘The grow- 
ing demand by teachers to be part of 
these teams and the lengthening 
procession of parents bringing their 
children to be helped is the measure 
of our encouragement. 
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The Most Important Years 


JESSIE STANTON and AGNES SNYDER 


ING SCHOOLS ARE NEEDED TODAY. 
Not to take the place of the 
home—no school, however’ good, can 
do that, and most certainly not in the 
first five years of life — but to co- 
operate with the home in working 
for the best interests of children. 

The relation of the nursery school 
and the home is fundamentally a co- 
operative one. The teacher con- 
tributes her specialized training and 
her wide experience with many differ- 
cut children; the mother contributes 
her intimate knowledge of her own 
children and of their background. Of 
course there is overlapping, for some 
teachers are mothers, too; and some 
mothers have specialized training. 
But, in general, teachers and mothers 
supplement ‘each other. 
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The mother, taking her child to 
and from nursery school, sees the 
school practices, and carries some of 
them over into-the child’s home life. 
Listening to the parent’s anecdotes of 
the child, the ways “that work” with 
him at home and those that do not, 
the teacher gains additional insight 
and can check procedures based upon 
scientific knowledge against the test 
of practical usefulness. Together, but 
only together, home and school will 
work out increasingly effective educa- 
tion of young children. Home and 
school can learn together, and from 
each other. : 

For example: A mother coming a 


little early for her child at the close 


of the day watches from a distance 
as Tommy washes his hands. When 


the slow process is finished, he tugs 
at the chain, the stopper comes Out, 
and the water disappears. He looks 
very thoughtful over this interesting 
sequence of events. 

“I want to do it again,” says 
Tommy. 

“Go ahead,” suggests the teacher. 

The child puts in the stopper, turns 
on the water, watches it run in, turns 
off the water. The water stays there. 
He takes the stopper out. The water 
goes away. He repeats the whole 
process. The same thing happens 
every time. Tommy looks at the pipe 
under the basin. 

“How can it?” he asks. 

The teacher realizes that Tommy is 
wondering how the water which 
filled the large round hollow of the 
wash basin can go down that small 
pipe—but she doesn’t answer him. 
She lets him do his own thinking. 

Suddenly he says triumphantly, “It 
gets littler!” 

The teacher and the mother smile. 
The teacher says, “Learning by ex- 
periment and discovery takes time.” 

In the hurry and bustle of today 
there is seldom “time enough.” Many 
busy mothers hurry children on and 
off buses and street cars, yank them 
through crowded streets and stores— 
the tempo of the child completely out 
of step with the tempo of the grown- 
up of today. In the nursery school; 
there is time enough to play, time 
enough for leisurely meals, time 
enough for affection. For sometimes 
even the last is slighted in the rush 
of modern life, and of all the in- 
gredients that go into the nourish- 
ment of a child, we now know that 
none is so essential as affection. 

Not only is the nursery school a 
common ground for the parent and 
teacher, but it is also a meeting place 
for the parents of the community. 
As parents come together, learn to 
know each other, and exchange anec- 
dotes about their children, they dis- 
cover how similar—often identical— 
their problems are. 

Mrs. A’s Bobby is not the only 
“war baby” who will have nothing 
to do with his returned veteran 
father. It is not only Mrs. B whose 


home is being disrupted. by the en- 


forced presence of homeless “in-laws”; 


not only Mrs. C who cannot pay the 


high price of butter; not only Mrs. 


D, from the other side of the Atlantic, | 


who finds it difficult to adjust to the 
ways of a new community; not only 
Mrs. E’s Connie who bites, hits, uses 
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“dirty words,” won't eat, wakes up 
early in the morning and makes her 
father cross—and so on. 

In the discussions in parent groups 
many important ideas are developed: 
that children are not “bad” when 
their behavior does not conform to 
adult standards; that the uncertain- 
ties and fears of our times are par- 
ticularly hard on children; and that 
only through the cooperation of 
everybody interested in children can 
solutions be found for the problems 
generated by the changed conditions 
of family living. These are ideas that 
are basic to the joint work of school 
and home in the care of little children. 


Moccu was een cainen THROUGH THE 
wider spread of nursery school educa- 
tion during the depression and the 
last war. It took these two national 
emergencies to give group care to any 
appreciable number of preschool chil- 
dren in this country. At their peak 
during the depression, in 1934-35, 
there were 1,900 tax-supported nur- 
series accommodating 75,000 children; 
at their highest point during the war, 
in 1945, there were 69,379 children 
under six in 1,481 public nursery 
schools. To indicate the extent to 
which the facilities provided met the 
need, it should be noted that the 1940 
Census reported 10,541,524 children 
under five. Thus, at most, there have 
never been more than .7 of one per- 
cent of the nursery school age group 
in some kind of public nursery school. 

In both the depression and the war, 
the tax-supported nursery schools 
were established not primarily because 
of the children. In the first emer- 
gency, the WPA nurseries were or- 
ganized to give employment to teach- 
ers and maintenance workers; in the 
second, to relieve mothers of their 


major responsibility at home, and’ 


thus provide more woman power for 
war industry. 

_ Notwithstanding this meager rec- 
ord, educational reformers have been 
pleading, since the early part of the 
eighteenth century, for better provi- 
sion for the first years of life — the 
period that determines the basic per- 
‘sonality pattern of the adult. Never- 
theless, educational systems have 
rarely assumed any responsibility for 
‘the child under six. Instead, group 
care for young children, in the main, 
has come not because it was believed 
to be good for the pupils, but because 
r one reason or another, the home 
uld not take care of the children. 
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The earliest group care of children 
grew out of the industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 
Women in great numbers were 
needed in the factories. Philan- 
thropists, moved by the plight of 
neglected children, established day 
nurseries for their care. Here mothers 
left their infants and young children 
in the early morning and called for 
them at the close of the long factory 
day. Of course there was wide varia- 
tion in the quality of the care given, 
but for the most part, the early day 
nurseries were utterly unequipped to 
meet educational needs. As those who 
have been laboring recently to raise 
the standards of group care of young 
children know only too well, many 
of these old-fashioned day nurseries 
still persist. 

As for private nursery schools, by 
1928 there were in this country only 
89 with acceptable educational pro- 
grams. Most of these had been set up 
as laboratories for home economics 
and research departments of colleges 
and universities. It is from these, par- 
ticularly the ones established for the 
study of young children, that the 
nursery school movement has re- 
ceived its greatest impetus. 

In both the depression and the war, 
federal funds supplemented local and 
state funds in the support of the nur- 
series. When federal funds were 
withdrawn in 1942, there was little 
local interest-in the continuance of 
the WPA projects. 

The contrary was true when on 
March 1, 1946, government support of 
war nursery schools ended. Only 
three states— New York, California, 
and Washington — continued to ap- 
propriate funds for their maintenance, 
but there has been a steady and per- 
sistent public effort to continue the 
modern day care centers. In some 
communities this has been. expressed 
in agitation for municipal and state 
support; in others, funds have been 
provided by junior chambers of com- 
merce, the Junior League, parent as- 
sociations, citizens committees, and 
similar agencies. Further, a number 
of organizations — the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, the Congress 
of Woman’s Auxiliaries of the CIO, 
the Commission of Educational Re- 
construction of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFL, and the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, among 
them—are urging the development of 
nursery schools for all children, re- 
gardless of economic need. 


But what of the children them- 
selves? Are nursery schools good for 
children? If the home could provide 
space, equipment, adequate adult 
supervision, would it still be desir- 
able for a child to go to nursery 
school? What happens to children in 
nursery school? 

Certain materials and certain prac- 
tices in nursery school education are 
so well established that one expects 
to find them in any good nursery 
school. Building blocks, for example 
—of different sizes and lots of them 
—easels, big sheets of paper, paints 
and brushes, crayons, clay, water and 
tubs, a tool bench, and an infinite 
variety of miscellaneous materials— 
sturdy, smooth-edged tin cans, cereal 
boxes, jars, packing boxes—all these 
are standard equipment. Why so 
much emphasis on materials? Because 
children are by nature active. The 
form the activity takes, constructive 
or destructive, depends on the ma- 
terials available and the guidance 
given in their use. 


To rie UNINITIATED, CHILDREN IN A 
nursery school seem to be working 
without any direction from the 
teacher. Painting at an easel, sittigg 
at a table with clay, building a bridge 
with blocks, each child seems to be 
going his own way. The teacher, 
however, is not inactive. Thought- 
fully watching what goes on, saying 
a word now to Jimmy, now to Joan, 
she answers questions, suggests the 
use of a bit of material, unobtrusively 
produces a book or a game when it 
is needed. Through her sensitivity 
to the needs of children and her 
knowledge of the stages of child 
growth she has learned to say the 
fight word—or to refrain from speak- 
ing. 

Emphasis is upon experience both 
within the school building and in the 
wider community. The child’s hori- 
zon is stretched by starting from the 
home and school, and pushing farther 
and farther afield. The carrots Mi- 
chael eats for lunch are followed 
back to the kitchen, where they were 
cooked, to the store in which they 
were purchased, to the wholesale mar- 
ket in the city, the farm in the coun- 
try. The heat in the radiator is traced 
to the furnace in the cellar; the day 
the coal is delivered, the children 
watch it sent down the chute. 

Then come trips beyond the school 
into nearby places in the community 
—to the bakery, the garage, the gro- 
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Teacher and mother at the Hudson Guild Children’s Center, New 
York City, look on while the playhouse dishes are washed up 


cery store, the cobbler shop, the fire 
engine house, the market, the dock, 
the railroad station. 

The children learn the feel of many 
textures, the sights, the sounds, and 
smells, the taste of things, the softness 
and the hardness, the cold and the 
warmth, the bitterness and the sweet- 
ness. Always they are given oppor- 
tunity to express their world in a 
variety Of ways in materials, in 
language, and in their behavior with 
other children. For they learn, as 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell puts it, 


‘through “a‘shuttling back and forth 


of intake and outgo.” 


Goon HEALTH PRACTICES ARE STRESSED 
in the nursery school program. It has 
been a long, uphill fight to establish 
the right of children to strong, 
healthy bodies. While much has been 
accomplished, the battle is by no 


means won. There still are children 
who are victims of health supersti- 
tions, patent medicines, and a vague 
reliance upon “growing out of” what- 
ever ails them. For this reason par- 
ticular care is given in the nursery 
school to good-health practices. With 
little children this is preeminently a 
matter not of learning about health 
but of living healthfully. 

Difficult as it is -to achieve good 
physical care for children, their so- 
cial development is far harder. Few 
adults can accept behavior in young 
children which does not conform to 
grown-up standards. The concepts of 
sin and natural depravity have cul- 
tural roots reaching far into the past. 
“You're a bad boy” is a rebuke all too 


frequently heard on the tongues of 


grown-ups. 


In nursery schools social develop- 
ment. is a major objective. Visitors 


‘in these matters. 


are sometimes surprised that teachers 
do not get excited when Susan bursts 
into tears and cries out, “T hate you! 

—even to the teacher herself. Or 
when David throws himself on the 
Moor and kicks. Or when a reason- 
able request to Nancy is answered by 
a vigorous, “No!” or “I won't!” The 
teacher knows that a little child’s 
feelings are sudden and violent, and 
that he is often swamped by them. 
She accepts the child as he is with all 
his tempestuous emotions and allows 
his expression of hate and anger. She 
knows that violent emotion 1s not got 
tid of by being suppressed; that it 
persists and finds an outlet later in 
some undersirable form, long after 
the emotion-rousing incident has been 
forgotten. 

This does not mean that the teacher 
lets the child bang around as he 
pleases, making his companions the 
victims of his aggression. When and 
how to step in, when to check and 
when not to check—in these are the 
supreme art of both mother and 
teacher. 


"Lue EMOTIONAL LIFE OF THE CHILD Is 
the most significant aspect of his so-’ 
cial development, for the way he feels 
about things, himself, and others is, 
in the last analysis, the deep inner 
source of the way he gets along with 
himself and others. It is on this phase 
of human development that we can 
as yet speak with very little scientific 
assurance. 

There are a few things, however, 
that we do know about emotion, and 
these the nursery school teacher tries 
to apply. We know, for example, that 
the feelings a child develops around 
the routines of eating, resting, toilet- 
ing, and so on are infinitely more im- 
portant than the acquisition of skills _ 
Therefore, — the 
trained nursery: school teacher con-~ 
cerns herself not only with the out- 
ward act but with the inner feelings - 
the child is developing — not only 
with getting Steve to eat, but with 
his enjoyment of eating; not merely — 
with having Judy rest, but with her 
satisfaction in the relaxation that 
comes after happy activity. ; 

When outbursts occur, the nursery — 
school teacher makes no fuss, but — 
goes about helping the child meet the 
situation. She knows that it takes a 
lifetime to grow from absorption in — 
the needs of self to concern over the 
needs of others. Be she ever so ar- 
dent a believer in cooperation, she 


she 


does not expect much of it from two- 
or three-year olds. 

Mary is holding a doll; Alice comes 
up and grabs it. 

The teacher gets a doll for Alice 
and says, “How about putting your 
babies to bed and feeding them?” 

In a moment the children are play- 
ing with the dolls. They are too 
young to cooperate, but they like to 
do the same things side by side. 

Through many similar incidents, 
little by little the socializing process 
goes on. For this, group life is neces- 
sary—we become human only as we 
associate with human beings. Not 
only do we need to be with people, 
but with those who are on our own 
maturity level. If we are, in the main, 
with those who are older, wiser, 
bigger, abler than we are, a lot of 
unfortunate things are likely to hap- 
pen. We get out of step with our 
own generation, making it very difh- 
cult later to find a place among our 
peers; we become so dominated by 
the more powerful adult, so depend- 
ent on him, that it will be difficult 
ever to walk alone. 

To learn the give and take of life, 
little children should be with chil- 
dren in situations where the chances 
for success are not stacked on one side 
or another. This takes place most 
successfully when those of approxi- 

-mately the same maturity level are 
together under the supervision of an 
understanding adult. It is in its guid- 
ance of children into social behavior 
that the nursery school makes. its 


most significant contribution to their 
education. 


Back or att THE TREATMENT OF BE- 

havior in the nursery school is recog- 
nition of the worth of human person- 
ality. Each child is respected as an 
individual and care is taken to pre- 
serve his self-respect. 
_ Certainly Peter must learn to ac- 
cept his limitations and to meet fail- 
ure. Certainly the road must not be 
made too smooth for him by over- 
protective adults. But as far as pos- 
sible he must be shielded from 
‘experiences so devastating as to cause 
him to lose faith in himself and in 


his ability to meet his problems suc- 
cessfully. For the beginning of faith 
in others is faith in self. 

By the time they leave nursery 
school little children will not have 
developed a broad base of human ac- 
quaintance or human sympathy. They 
still will -be overwhelmingly con- 
cerned with their own wants. But 
they will have had the opportunity 
to learn to work and play success- 
fully with others of their own genera- 
tion, and to acquire the self-confi- 


dence which is the best insurance. 


against fear, hate, and aggression. 
Much has been discovered of prac- 
tical worth about the care of chil- 


“All children are by nature active,” and block building in nur- 
sery school furnishes a constructive outlet for their energy 


dren in groups—about the gradual in- 
duction of children into group life, » 
individual differences in response to 
group activity, the best size for the 
group at different age levels, the kind 
of training needed for nursery school 
teachers, ways of establishing school- 
home cooperation, ways of consolidat- 
ing the resources of the community 
in the interest of young children. 


Bor peruars THe Most SIGNIFICANT 
gain of all is the growing public con-_ 
viction that the nursery school is the 
foundation of all education and that _ 


therefore it has a place in the public 


school system. 


High Scho 


AXA DO SO MANY OF US CALL THE 
high school a “hot spot” in 
American education? Any part of the 
educational scheme which falls short 
of its opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, which fails to fulfill its role of 
helping young citizens develop the 
attitudes and skills necessary for meet- 
ing the challenges of our time is a 
problem area—a “hot spot,” so to 
speak. In the high school, the institu- 
tional lag is augmented by phenome- 
nal growth of high school enrollment 
during a period of rapid social 
change. 

In 1920, about 86 percent of the 
fourteen-year-olds and 35 percent of 
the seventeen-year-olds were in school. 
In 1940, the figures were 92 and 60 
percent. The high school enrollment 
continued to grow in the face of a 
dropping total public school enroll- 
ment. Between. 1922 and 1942 the 
total public school enrollment de- 
creased more than 1,700,000, while 
the enrollment in high school (grades 
9 to 12) increased more than 1,200,- 
000. Over a ten-year period (1930- 
1940) the number of high school grad- 
uates increased approximately 83 
percent. 

But the inadequacy of the present 
provisions for the education of teen- 
agers is indicated by, the consistent 
lack of ability on the part of the high 
schools to hold their pupils. Thus, 
of those who entered the ninth grade 
in 1935, only 57 percent graduated 
with their class four years later. More 
recent figures are not available, but 
we know that the war accentuated 
this trend, and that postwar condi- 
tions have not retarded it. 

Whether. they graduate or drop out 
along the way, high school means 
the end of formal education for mil- 
lions of young Americans. Since this 
is sO, it is pertinent to consider some 
of the major responsibilities of sec- 
ondary education: 


—to develop individual values and 
aesthetic appreciations, within a phi- 
losophy and outlook adequate for 
our time; 
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to develop and exercise skills in 
democratic processes of government; 

—to enable the student to see how 
he can participate in the conservation 
and planned use of all resources— 
personal, public health, economic and 
social resources of the community and 
nation; 

—to help students develop and use 
economic efficiency and vocational 
skills, giving them opportunities to 
earn and spend, to share in coopera- 
tive undertakings, to compare values 
and learn wise consumer practices. 

While these are stated in terms of 
the responsibility of secondary schools 
to youth, they reveal also the. re- 
sponsibility of the school to society. 


To meer tits CHALLENGE, I BELIEVE 
that the secondary schools will have 
to undergo a sort of gradual revolu- 
tion—not sporadic modification but 
persistent and comprehensive change 
in attitudes, methods, and relation- 
ships. Let me set forth what I see 
as some of the essentials of this 
process: 


A comprehensive concept of school. 
The school is not four walls on board 
of education property. American boys 
and girls receive their education from 
the social milieu in which they live, 
work, and play. Home and com- 
munity are as potent educational in- 
fluences as is the school—a point that 
many educators overlook, both in 
attitude and practice. 


Teacher education. Adequate sec- 
ondary education requires teachers 
with educational philosophy as well 
as skill, and modern concepts of the 
processes of learning and working. 
Realistic opportunities for enrichment 


designed to add dignity and effective- 
~ness to the work of both teacher and 


student seem unlikely to develop from 
even the most carefully planned re- 
quirements for higher degrees or ad- 
vanced certificates, from required 
course hours or from travel. Such 


resources must be brought to school 


ol —a Hot Spot 
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staffs and teachers on the job for their 
use as they reshape their programs. 


Economic stabilization and support. 
This need does not stop with the 
provision of adequate salaries. In fact, 
other needs often are most acute in 
school systems with relatively ade- 
quate salary schedules. The support 
should be sufficient to reduce the size 
of classes, and to provide space and 
equipment according to modern 
standards. 


Communitywide improvement. In 
the kina ot high school we are at 
present discussing, students not only 
gather data on planning, health, rec- 
reation, marketing, and other facets of 
the life of their town or city, but they 
also-share in the community study 
and interpretation of these activities. 
In this the school has the cooperation 
of the various community agencies. 

For example, a rural high school 
asks the help of sanitarians, soil con-— 
servationists, health authorities, honge 
demonstration agents, county agents, 
and others in surveying local land 
utilization and its relation to health. 
In other words, the high school can 
give youth direct social-civic experi- 
ence, through activities definitely de- 
signed to improve community life. 


International and intergroup rela- 
tionships. A fifth essential is toxstrive’ 
toward world understanding and 
cooperation. The urgency of this 
need is made clear by each headline 
on international crisis, each book on 
the peoples of other lands, each ex-— 
ample of racial friction, each labor-— 
management dispute, each instance 
of students vs each other, vs their 
teachers, or vs the school authorities. 
Only as it is handled on a broad scale 
of human concern can ‘teacher and 


~ students see clearly the relationship 


between intergroup and international - 
problems and their solution. 


Economic efficiency. The hig 
school student stands at the threshold 
of economic independence, if he has 
not already crossed it. As the 


~ 


nomic scene stabilizes, youth presum- 
ably will have to compete with his 
elders for employment. Where will 
he gain the requisite experience? 

The logical answer is for the high 
school, employers, and community 
agencies to provide young people with 
actual working experience during 
their school years. A record of train- 
ing, skills, and adjustment enables the 
high school to certify to employers 
and to colleges both the theoretical 
study and the kind and extent of its 
application on part time employment. 

Closely related to the need for 
actual job experience is that of helping 
young people develop taste and dis- 
crimination, so that they may be not 
only effective workers themselves but 
also alert consumers of the work of 
others. 


Skills, “Learning by doing” is a 
maxim of educational efficiency that 
seems all but forgotten in many high 
school classrooms. It is an essential 
principle, especially in seeking to de- 
velop skill in interpreting data, in 
applying scientific and social princi- 
ples, in writing and speaking effec- 
tively. A high school program which 
is rooted in community life offers 
endless opportunity for this sort of 
creative practice. 


"Tans statement oF RESPONSIBILITIES 
is made without reference to the status 
quo. Where do secondary schools now 
stand in this regard? Throughout 
American secondary education many 
teachers and principals are tackling 
perplexing tasks in their endeavor to 
lift the high school to a new level of 
effectiveness. A composite picture of 
these undertakings, such as that sub- 
mitted by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 


tion Association in its study, “Edu- © 


cation for All American Youth” offers 
-encouragemerft. Taken school 

by school, such efforts seem 
piecemeal and inconclusive. 
_ They are worthy of attention, 
however, for they are steps 
_ toward the solution of funda- 
mental problems. 
Let us review some repre- 
sentative current efforts, in the 
lights of the responsibilities of 
the secondary school today. 
How can high school youth 
become a functioning. part of 
school and community life? 
~ In many schools, the barrier 
between teachers and pupils 
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is being broken down through a 
partnership in the learning process. 
In one school, for example, the mu- 
tual interest in sports provided a basis 
for studying many aspects of health 
—the effect of diet and daily routine 
on health; how physical environment 
affects health; sociaiesponsibility for 
public health; the health benefits of 
spectator sports as compared with 
less publicized participating sports. 
Gradually the inquiry broadened out 
to include community health hazards 
and an investigation of community 
health habits, and this in turn led to 
study of the extent to which school 
and community were serving the 
local needs for recreation and sport. 
From this emerged a plan for a com- 
munity program which had wide 
repercussions. 

And in another high school several 
classes in social science, English, and 
science collaborated in analyzing and 
interpreting a report of the city plan- 
ning commission. The study was 
particularly useful to a high school 
group and their families because the 
zoning provisions had aroused intense 
local feeling. 

In a similar study in another com- 
munity the students constructed a 


_model of the commission’s plans and 


this prompted many searching ques- 
tions about the proposals. The com- 
mission finally revised its plans in 
the light of student suggestions. 

High school students in another 
school system made a survey of the 
recreational needs of the city and 
worked with adult groups in develop- 
ing a scheme which was adopted by 
the city council. 

School councils and youth councils 
are giving many students experience 
in governmental responsibility and in 
social-civic action. 

For example, a radio commission 
of an interschool student council in 


one city puts on a “Youth Speaks” 
program in which students from the 
several high schools present and dis- 
cuss information about basic problems 
of school and community life. 

A student council in cooperation 
with the English department in an- 
other school system prepares and 
distributes material for local study 
groups on atomic energy. 

A student safety commission coop- 
erates with the local safety council in 
educating students and community 
in safety practices, both as pedestrians 
and as drivers. 

Here again the purpose is to de+ 
velop the kind of high school: pro- 
gram which brings students into 
direct contact with their own problems 
—in school, in the locality, and in the 
larger community of the country and 
the world, to help them define goals 
and courses of action. 

Finally, students are being given 
some opportunity for vocational ex- 
ploration and actual work experience. 

These “efforts vary in range but 
they include in some high schools 
an employment interview and part 
time work, with a related school pro- 
gram of background and theory. 


SctooL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS WHO 
are trying to make high school a 
more realistic experience are also 
trying to know individual students 
better, and to follow up both those 
whose graduate and those who drop 
out. An obvious step in this direc- 
tion is to reduce the “pupil load”—the 
number of students in each class. An- 
other means toward the same end is 
to keep groups of students with in- 
dividual teachers for longer periods of 
time. 

To date little. progress has been 
made in reducing the number of stu- 
dents per teacher. But there has been 
real progress in “block scheduling” 
which places groups of stu- 
dents and teachers in close 
working relationship for a 
considerable time. “Block 
scheduling” means class _peri- 
ods longer than the customary 
forty-five or fifty minutes, en- 
abling students and teachers to 
know each other, to work to- 
gether in diverse situations in 
school and in the community, 
and to tackle individual per- 
sonal, social, and educational 
problems over a three or four- 
year period. 

Conventional school pro- 
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These scenes from the day’s 
round in the Great Neck, N. Y.., 
high school leave out two of the 
educational imperatives stressed 
by Mr. Rice—employment experi- 
ence and community activities. 

Ruel Tucker, the principal of 
the school, points out that since 
nearly 65 percent of the students 
go on to college or to specialized 
training, there is little demand on 
their part for employment ex- 
perience at the high school level, 
nor are there many local openings 
for part-time work. 

As to other out-of-school activi- 
ties, the boys and girls of the 
Great Neck high school, like 
those in hundreds of American 
towns, study a variety of local 
problems at first hand, take field 
trips, attend town and _ school 
district meetings. They also carry 
on an Inter-Faith Council, to 
further understanding and coop- 
eration in the community. 
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High School—a Hot Spot 


grams are constantly trying to meas- 
ure their achievement by tests and rate 
it by examinations. Block scheduling 
enables both teachers and students to 
accumulate evidence of growth and 
application, as well as of progress in 
acquiring information. The establish- 
ment of personal relationships over a 
longer period of time makes possible 
a deeper understanding of individuals, 
including home backgrounds. 


"Tumse are ONLY A FEW OF MANY 
promising current developments. To 
thoughtful critics of education such a 
sampling does not obscure the lag 
between the prevailing practice and 
the job that should be done. Even 
an effort to bring about a minor 
change in the program or in the 
organization of the school reveals a 
series of obstacles to progress. 

One of these is the gap between 
the possible function of the school 
in the community, and community 
attitudes as to what should constitute 
a high school education. If concrete 
choices were presented to typical 
citizens most of them would give an 
affirmative answer to the question: 
“Should high school youth learn how 
to interpret and evaluate news, edi- 
torials, and radio comment?” Never- 
theless the same persons would argue 
for the retention of required courses 
in the literary classics rather than for 
a required course on contemporary 
news and thought. | 

Similarly, most people tend to place 


a higher premium on the learning 


that takes place in classrooms than 
on learning through firsthand con- 
’ tact with problems of employment, or 
' with the functions of government as 
revealed by visits to meetings of the 


o mi 


council or the board of education. 
it possible for -tea 
- from experts on 1 


lems of youth. 

As has been indicated, the develop- 
ments here reported have been spo- 
radic. There probably is no compre- 
hensive approach to improvement in 
any one high school. This is due, in 
part at least, to the institutional inertia 
which permeates secondary education. 
Consider the implications of a chang- 
ing secondary school program, with 
students increasingly active in their 
own education, and pupils and teach- 
ers working together more closely, 
over longer periods of time. In this 
setting the teacher’s role gains in . 
stature. 

In many secondary schools, teachers 
have time to plan together; and their 
principals release them from routine 
duties, to help develop functional 
parent-teacher organizations through 
which organized groups of parents 
work with the teachers of their own 
children. ; 

These provisions are in themselves 
a means of giving teachers retraining 
on the job. This is vital, since few 
teachers have had real training in 
groupwork, casework, social psy- 
chology, or sociology. Their profes- 
sional education has been limited to 
one or more of the conventional sub- 
ject fields and the related “methods.” 

In-service teacher education includes 
teacher participation in community 
surveys, interdepartmental planning 
committees, and the consideration of 


teaching aids and materials in fields 


not usually departmentalized. Some 
school systems have enlisted the aid 
of colleges, universities and other 
agencies in adding to the professional 
equipment of administrators and 


grams, carried on in the long summer 
vacation or outside school hours, r 


« 


provide the physical setting—a school 


calls for additional buildings, and 
also for additional equipment, par- 


time, state agencies and 


tions, responsible fo: 


teachers. Some experimental pro- _ 


relation to community needs. 

Today, some state departments pet- 
mit the local faculty to determine the 
school program, except for legal re- @ 
quirements. Some higher institutions, 
through agreements with schools, are 
dropping “requirements” and accept- 
ing students on the recommendation 
of the principal and teachers. This 
puts on local educators the burden of 
evaluating the competence of their 
pupils and giving them sound 
guidance. ; 

The widely criticized criteria for the 
“accredited” stamp of the North 
Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges have been recently revised. 
These agencies are seeking to free 
the high schools from arbitrary limi- 
tations on their programs. 
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"Luts BRIEF REVIEW NECESSARILY OMITS 
many promising developments in the 
high schools. But any report, how- 
ever sympathetic and complete, would 
reveal divided purpose and lack of 
clear vision on the part of secondary 
education as.a whole. ; 
To move toward the goals indicated 
here calls for sustained, well directed 
effort on the part of all those con- 
cerned with secondary schools, locally 
and nationally. 
No existing school plants, however 
modern, can take care of today’s — 
increased enrollments. The public, 
under professional leadership, must 
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plant which permits a scheme of edu- 
cation adequate for our time. This _ 


ticularly the dramatic new teaching 
tools of radio and films. At the 
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CRISIS ON THE CAMPUS 


1 


The Broadening College Base 


Ds THE PAST HUNDRED YEARS, 

elementary and secondary schools 
have been placed within the reach of 
virtually all this country’s youth. The 
rapid expansion of opportunities for 
schooling has affected the college 
level also, though as yet higher edu- 
cation cannot boast of anything ap- 
proaching the nearly universal service 
to its age-group that has been 
achieved in the elementary grades 
and in high school. 

Once limited to the privileged few, 
college or university training is now 
sought by an increasing proportion 
of young Americans. 

_ The most obvious evidence of this 
trend toward the democratization of 
higher education is the mounting en- 
rollment in colleges and universities, 
and the growing percentage of young 
people who attend these institutions. 
About 1,500,000 students (15 percent 
of those in the age group) were at- 
tending colleges and universities in 
1940, the last normal year of prewar 
operation—a tenfold increase over 


1890, the earliest year for which re- 
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liable figures are available. Except for 
the periods of the two world -wars 
and for a short span during the eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930's, en- 
rollment of college students has 
increased steadily, year after year. 

A second evidence of this trend is 
the increasing number of strong in- 
stitutions. The number of accredited 
colleges and universities has gone up 
ever since the accrediting agencies 
began. their work some thirty-five 
years= ago, - “I hese, agencies: “have 
tended to raise their standards from 
time to time. and to require both 
member institutions and those seck- 
ing membership to meet stiffer tests 
of their strength and quality. During 
the past two decades the colleges and 
universities have had to meet two 
great crises—the depression and the 
war. They have weathered these catas- 
trophes without loss in the total 
number of accredited institutions, and 
with almost every institution stronger 
now than ever before. 

The rapid development of junior 
colleges and technical institutes af- 


fords a third evidence of the trend 
toward a broader base for higher edu- 
cation. These widely distributed in- 
stitutions permit thousands of young 
people today to continue their school- 
ing for at least two years beyond the 
twelfth grade without having to leave 
home. 

Several surveys have shown that 
communities having an agency of 
higher education nearly always have 
a larger than normal percentage of 
young people who go to college. Many 
of the new junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutions are extensions of 
local school systems, with free tuition 
or relatively low fees. This has opened 
the doors of higher education to many 
young people who otherwise could 
not have continued their schooling. 

The fourth evidence of the trend is 
the broadened range in the subject- 
matter included in college and uni- 
versity curricula. A hundred years 
ago, all college students took the 
same course, made up of a few pre- 
scribed subjects, largely mathematics 
and the classics. Today the number 
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A physics class at the Henry Ford Trade School, Dearborn, Mich., 


typical of the 
of things that can be studied for 
“college credit” or counted toward a 
degree is almost incredible. This ex- 
‘pansion in subject matter has not 
been achieved without resistance on 
the part of traditionalists on faculties 
and on boards of trustees. Every new 
subject has had to make its way into 
the curriculum against the opposition 
of professors of subjects which hap- 
pened to have been accepted before it. 
But many such battles have been 
won, thanks usually to pressures and 
demands from the world outside the 
ivory tower. 

The fifth evidence of this move- 
ment is linked with the expansion of 
subject matter—that is, the increasing 
tendency of institutions to accept 
students with talents that do not lie 
strictly along the lines of “book learn- 
ing.” 

The process most probably began 
with the acceptance of science stu- 
dents almost a hundred years ago. As 
instruction in science became academ- 
ically respectable, institutions of 
higher education began to admit stu- 
dents more talented in laboratory pro- 
cedures than in Latin or in philo- 
sophical discussion. 

The development of departments of 
modern foreign languages, English 
literature, drama, speech, and jour- 
nalism brought another kind of talent 


into higher education. These subjects . 


appeal to young people with ability 
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increasingly popular 


local technical institutes 


in creative expression rather than 
grammatical analysis. 

Music and art, now completely at 
home in the college curriculum, have 
attracted young people with tastes 
and abilities very different from those 
considered suitable for higher educa- 
tion a century ago. 

And what shall be said of physical 
education, including schools for pre- 
paring athletic coaches, and the em- 
phasis on intercollegiate football and 
other sports? A young man with 
athletic ability (whatever his aca- 
demic prowess) is sure to be wel- 
comed eagerly on most college cam- 
puses. 

One wonders if there is a young 
American today of reasonable intelli- 
gence, who does not have at least 
one talent that will make him or her 
acceptable as a student at some col- 
lege or university. 

A sixth evidence of increasing 
democratization in higher education 
is the almost universal recognition of 
vocational preparation as a sound ob- 
jective. Today virtually all colleges 
and universities, even those directed 


‘by presidents who still insist that 


vocationalism is a curse on education, 
provide many opportunities for the 
student to acquire salable knowledge 
and skills. te 

A seventh evidence is the extent to 
which college is now a job require- 


ment. The number of occupations 


costs of college attendance. Except 


that demand college training and the 
number of employers who give pref- 
erence to those who have attended or 
graduated from college is constantly 
increasing. 

A final bit of evidence is the extent 
to which financial subsidies are being 
provided for students. The colleges 
have built up their resources for as- 
sisting needy students through scholar- 
ships, loans, and employment. A 
growing number of commercial firms 
offer scholarships, some, undoubtedly 
as advertising, others as a public serv- 
ice. Some states have scholarship plans. 
For a long time New York has 
awarded annually about 750 “Re- 
gent’s Scholarships” to -high school 
eraduates. Similar plans have been 
discussed in several other states. 

The first great federal plan for the 
subsidy of college students was organ- 
ized during the depression years 
through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. This plan was con- 
ceived, not to give more education to 
more people, but as part of the re- 
lief program and as a cheap method 
of keeping potential job-seekers off 
the labor market. The result was to 
send to college each year about a 
hundred thousand young people who 
would not otherwise have been able 
to attend. 
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W) orto War IL as pRopuceD THE 
most extensive plan of public subsidy 
of individuals wishing higher educa-— 
tion that has ever been attempted in 
any country. The funds provided 
through Public Laws 16 and 346—the 
so-called GI Bill of Rights—are to- 
day enabling more than a million ex- 
service men and women to attend 
college with most of their expenses— 
tuition, textbooks, and maintenance— 
borne by the federal government. 
Whether this plan of furthering the 
education of veterans will be followed 
by a general recognition of the value 
of providing higher education at pub- 
lic expense for all capable young peo- 
ple remains to be seen. 

This review of evidence indicating 
significant tendencies toward the de- 
mocratization of higher education in 
the United States must be matched 
by a survey of the trends in the op- 
posite direction. — > F 

The most obvious counter -demo- 
cratic tendency in American high 
education is the rapid increase in the 
fees charged students, and the rising 


the case of ex-servicemen, higher edu- 
cation is becoming a privilege of the 
upper economic groups to a larger 
extent than ever before. Numerous 
studies, made in various states and lo- 
calities, have shown that 50 percent 
or more of the most capable high 
school graduates do not continue their 
education, and that lack of financial 
resources is the most important rea- 
son for their failure to enter college. 

A second factor is the maintenance 
of admission policies which discrimi- 
nate against certain groups of stu- 
dents, a problem considered at length 
in “This Business of Admissions” in 
this issue (see page 628). Related to 
this is the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional epportunities for Negro -high 
school graduates in many states. The 
Supreme Court decision in the Gaines 
case requires the states with segre- 
gated educational systems to maintain 
for Negroes educational institutions 
equal to those for white students. As 
yet the facilities for Negroes have 
not been brought up to this level. 
Negro leaders have been extremely 
patient, but progress toward equaliza- 
tion of college opportunities has been 
slow. 

A fourth trend is the policy, 
adopted widely since the end of 
World War II, of restricting admis- 
sion to publicly controlled institu- 
tions, to the residents of the state. A 
number of states have never matched 
the midwestern, southwestern, and 
Pacific Coast states in providing high- 
er education at public expense. Pub- 
licly controlled institutions in many 
of these states have now set up bar- 
riers to the admission of non-resi- 
dents, holding that tax money appro- 
priated for higher education should 
afford maximum service to their own 
citizens. The restriction 
has worked a_ special 
hardship on students in- 
terested in training avail- 
able in relatively few in- 
stitutions —~for example, 
forestry and _ veterinary 
medicine. 

Finally, mention may 
be made of the resistance 
within the institutions 
themselves to the expan- 
sions—in physical plant 
and: in curriculum—nec- 
essary, if the democratiza- 
tion of higher education 
is to be continued. Pri- 
B ately controlled institu- 
ions often limit the 
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number of students they enroll. They 
do not want to increase their enroll- 
ments beyond the announced limits, 
partly because of the real difficulty 
of obtaining the additional resources 
necessary to maintain their standards, 
partly because they fear the sacrifice 
of educational values in becoming 
larger. Expansion Wijl have to come 
chiefly through the establishment of 
new institutions and through an in- 
crease in the size of publicly con- 
trolled institutions. 

In all types of institutions substan- 
tial groups of faculty members are 
likely to oppose the introduction of 
new courses and curricula. Expan- 
sion in the subject matter offerings 
is a necessary part of the process of 
democratization. Faculty resistance 
seems to be on the wane, but there 
is still enough of it to act as a drag 
on the further liberalization of higher 
education. 

This review raises the issue of the 
wisdom of further expansion in high- 
er education. Three questions must 
be answered in this connection. 


Tue rirst:; How Larck A PROPORTION 
of the young people have the capacity 
and taste for higher education? Cer- 
tainly the ability of an individual to 
profit from further schooling seems 
directly related to his_ intelligence. 
But careful studies have shown that 
the students now attending college 
could be matched by an equal num- 
ber of high school graduates of com- 
parable promise who are not con- 
tinuing their education. 

In other words, if proper selective 
measures were used, and if adequate 
scholarship funds were available, the 
campus population could be doubled 
without lowering the average ability 


of the college student of today. 

It is, of course, a fallacy to speak 
of intelligence in the singular. In this 
context, the reference should be to 
“intelligences,” that is, the various 
kinds of intelligence found in the 
human species. The increasing tend- 
ency of colleges to serve many differ- 
ent kinds of talents, would indicate 
that the special form of intelligence 
usually measured by so-called mental 
tests, or by the fact of having com- 
pleted prescribed high school subjects, 
is by no means the sole ability that 
can and should be cultivated in insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Recognition of many special types 
of intelligence does much to remove 
the fear that the colleges and univer- 
sities will be overcrowded by young 
people who cannot profit by further 
instruction. Here the solution is to 
reorganize the curriculum to provide 
varied programs, so that both in 
method and content college teaching 
will be appropriate to a broader range 
of talent and ability. 

A second question: Can society ab- 
sorb the product of extended school- 
ing? 

And this in its turn raises more 
questions—is there a danger that too 
many young people will be educated 
for professional and white collar jobs? 
Will those unable to obtain employ- 
ment in their chosen field be frus- 
trated and unhappy? 

There is not space here for a thor- 
oughgoing exploration. One thing is _ 
clear—in a democratic society there — 
can be no overproduction of general 
education. The urgent need is that 
an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation be well grounded in economics, 
political science, history, philosophy, 
literature, art, music, and related sub- 
jects that lead to better 
citizenship and an en- 
riched personal life. 


Bur w occurationar 
preparation the situation 
is not as clear. Here the 
question of “effective de- 
mand” comes in. 

It is obvious that it 
would be possible in a 
short span of time, or in 
a particular community, 
to produce more doctors, 
dentists, engineers, teach- 
ers, accountants than 
could be absorbed at 
once, or in that place. 
But experience shows 
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that the availability of qualified per- 
sons increases the demand for the 
sorts of services they can render. Af- 
ter examining considerable evidence 
on this point, it is my conviction that 
the limits of the capacity of modern 
society to absorb the product of high- 
er education far exceed any present 


prospects for the production of 
college-trained specialists. 

The third question: Can this coun- 
try afford real democratization of 
higher education? The answer seems 
simple. Given our present capacity to 
produce goods and services, the peo- 
ple of the United States can afford 
whatever they want badly enough. 
The cost of extended higher educa- 
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tion would be trifling compared with 
the amount now spent, for example, 
on professional sports, cosmetics and 
beauty parlors, liquor and tobacco. 
Finally, the money spent for higher 
education does not represent values 
consumed, but capital invested, and 
from that investment the society of 
the future may expect generous 


dividends. 


Standards of Quality 


aN EDUCATION DEALS IN INTANGIBLES. 
And especially is this true of 
higher education. Look into the mind 
and heart of the student; consider the 
contribution of the teacher; try to 
sense the subtle influence of campus 
tradition; venture an opinion about 
the potency of a college’s leadership. 
Whichever way we turn to try to 
make appraisals of quality of effort 
and attainment, the imponderables 
confront us. Indeed, we may as well 
remind ourselves that all the returns 
are truly never in. For, as Henry 
Adams once said, “The teacher affects 
eternity; he never can tell where his 
influence stops.” 

Despite these truths, the question 
properly rises to plague our con- 
sciences: in this congestion in our col- 
leges are we doing a quality job, or 
at least an adequate job, to assure a 
learning experience for 2,500,000 col- 
lege students, which is, in personal 
and public outcome, worthy of the 
time, energy, and money now being 
expended? 

Obviously, even the approximate 
conclusions tentatively offered vary 
from student to student and from in- 
stitution to institution. Disconcerting 
rumors can be heard about laxity in 
admission” standards, in course marks 
or grades, in too generous grants for 
free books for veteran students. It 
was to be expected that some colleges 


would regard their responsibilities 


under the GI Bill of Rights more 
seriously than others. . 

Nor were all colleges and universi- 
ties equally good in educational value 
when the veteran program got under 
way; and any rapid elevation in qual- 
ity would not normally be antici- 
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pated. The tempo of change and im- 
provement in any one institution, we 
know, requires a longer cycle. 

Indeed, a searching question had 
been pushing insistently forward even 
before the war as to whether most of 
the colleges were doing a good 
enough job in terms of the quality 
of the product, alumnus Americanus. 
I do not want to deflect focus from 
the current and prospective campus 
scene as the veterans experience it. 
But it is important by way of intro- 
duction to look quickly at what we 
thought we had obtained from college 
education in the days before we 
sanguinely decided to usher 1,500,000 
veterans through these numerous 
memorial gates to the tune in 1946-47 
of $2,500,000,000 in federal money to 
foot the bill. 

Had we, in short, any right to ex- 
pect that the money would be well 
spent in personal and social terms? 
In the light of value received from 
the quality of the college graduate 
of the last three or four decades, did 
veteran education promise to be a 
good national investment? Had we 


_ previously delivered a product to be 


proud of? 


Mx own answer To THESE QUESTIONS 
has to be a qualified one. I am sure 
that the veterans themselves have ex- 
pected more than they may be getting 
in the same sense that so many able 


~non-college adults have always had a 


too exalted notion of the value of 
what four years in the “ivy league” 
can yield. ad ee 

But on the other hand, to the ex- 
tent that since World War I our gen- 
eration has been urgently in need of 


college costs. I do not forget the ; 


more individuals than we seemed 
able to rally, capable of experiencing 
spirited leadership and informed fol- 
lowership in all areas of community 
life, we have been entitled to register 
disappointment. And this deficiency 
can in part be placed on the liability 
side of the college ledger. 

But American colleges, in the nor- 
mal case, have not anticipated or 
spearheaded social advance. They 
have reflected the social sentiment and 
opinion of their time and place. And 
I do not argue that this is a fatal 
flaw, though the Twenties and Thir- 
ties seem to me to have witnessed téo 
great conformity, in and through col- 
lege education, to standards of value 
which could not be characterized as’ 
daringly different from those of a 
confused and immature adult com- 
munity. 

But the point to keep before us is 
that the prewar record as to the qual- 
ity of the product was a mixed one, 
often socially unsatisfactory, even 
where it may individually have been 
thought to be satisfying. Yet had we 
any right, as of our total national 
condition, to expect anything better? 
That is the other side of the ledger 
which I believe has always to be held 
in view. i 

The fact is that the prewar college 
was in the main a class institution— 
ministering even in the state universi- 
ties to upper middle class families 
where an income of above four thou- 
sand dollars a year (this alludes to 
prewar dollar values and includes the 
“kind” as well as the “cash” of farm 
incomes) was as a rule required 


the children to be able to cope \ 


erous scholarship provisions. They 
were a boon to many, myself in- 
cluded. But the resources for sub- 
venting needy students have thinned 
out as enrollments have increased and 
as tuitions have gradually been raised. 
And as class institutions our colleges 
since the turn of the century have suf- 
fered—no more and no less perhaps 
than other institutions — from a 
George F. Babbitt tone, complexion, 
and atmosphere. 


Te rus staveMENT BE THOUGHT TO BE 
exaggerated, I call to mind the var- 
ious studies made in recent years of 
the class ten to twenty-five years out 
of our prominent colleges. The attain- 
ments of the graduate in various as- 
pects of adult life have been evaluated 
by various criteria. And by any crit- 
eria, the outcomes certainly have not 
been too heartening or reassuring. 

It is a commonplace observation 
among those given to any objective 
scrutiny of that peculiarly American 
institution, the alumni or alumnae 
reunion, that it has no peer as a de- 
pressing, discouraging, and disillu- 
sioning phenomenon. And this is true 
not because the renewal of youthful 
friendships is not valuable, but be- 
cause so many older college graduates 
give so little evidence of having ad- 
vanced substantially in intellectual 
and spiritual stature since their col- 
lege days. 

It would appear that for too many 
there had not been that profound 
arousing of curiosity, of mental stim- 
ulation, of a hunger for more learn- 
ing, which hopefully should have 
been the justification of the college 
diploma. It would appear that in- 
volvement with the significant values, 
aspirations, and challenges of life had 
somehow not taken place deeply with 
any substantial proportion of the 
graduates. Too many went out by al- 
most the same door through which 
they entered—in terms of any pro- 
found alteration of their attack on 
life. 

And yet, despite the critical and 
disappointed estimation I feel com- 
pelled to put on the record, I would 
be the first to add, also, that the con- 
servation and articulation of most of 
the values cherished in our land have 
een immeasurably aided in and 
hrough the colleges. 

Where else but to our colleges have 
e turned for the preparation of pro- 
ssional leaders in all walks of life? 
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the preponderent proportion of the — 


American “Who’s Who” listings who 
are college graduates is impressive, 
whatever it does or does not prove. 
The record in two world wars of 
competence, bravery, and_ sacrificial 
devotion of officers and soldiers who 
were graduates or students from col- 
leges is a sobering testimony to char- 
acter and to patrioti§ia of which the 
nation is rightfully proud. Finally we 
have to realize that the colleges of the 
Twenties and Thirties were coping 
with a greatly expanded body of sec- 
ondary school graduates whose pur- 
pose on the campus was not always 
clear to themselves and far from 
understood by the colleges. 


Have we rien on BataNce, sINCE THE 
turn of the century, assured that our 
colleges produced graduates of the 
qualify desired? I repeat my answer: 
we have indeed done well in the light 
of the conditions. And my answer 
also is: certainly we have not, because 
the colleges and universities carry a 
responsibility in the national com- 
munity for turning out the guides, 
philosophers, and friends of our 
common humanity and culture, who 
must help bear the burdens of those 
less able to be burden _ bearers. 

If all this retrospective reflection 
suggests that the newly arrived vet- 
erans are entering institutions of 
somewhat mixed potential as agencies 
of transforming and elevating power, 
that will be a conclusion not far from 
my own. It isto the efforts of some 


- facts are: 


seven hundred colleges and universi- 
ties characterized by these confused 
and confusing purposes and out- 
comes, that we may now again ad- 
dress ourselves, and in more adequate 
perspective weigh the progress and 
prospects of the collegian beneficiaries 
of the GI Bill of Rights. 

The facts about the present situa- 
tion are generally familiar. But it 
may be as well to record them con- 
cretely, as affecting the total educa- 
tional outcome. Virtually every col- 
lege which has qualified to enroll 
veterans has now in attendance from 
50 to 100 percent more students than 
in prewar days. Dormitories have three 
in a room where formerly they had 
two; and many live in off-campus 
lodgings. Class-rooms, laboratories, 
and libraries are frequently worked 
from eight in the morning until ten 
at night—with students in two or 
three shifts. Teachers are teaching 
more hours a week and each course 
or section is likely to have at least 
a third more members than formerly. 
The clerical work entailed in applica- 
tions, credits, and records of all sorts, 
has increased prodigiously, especially 
in relation to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

It all adds up to a sense of over- 
crowding, hurry, and impersonality of 
human relations on many campuses, 
which is far removed from a certain 
graciousness of life formerly believed 
to be one of the subtle assets of the 
college world. The total spiritual im- 
pact of all this on teacher and student 
may not be measurable, but I am sure 
it is real and that it represents~ a 
qualitative loss. 

There are, however, many who feel 
that ‘this loss is offset by other consid- 
erations. Take, specifically, the work 
being done in the classroom. The 
that the veterans—on an 
average three years older than non- 
veteran students of the same educa- 
tional level—are getting better marks 
than the non-veterans; that married 
veterans are getting better marks 
than those who are single; that mar- 
ried veterans with children te get- 
ting better marks than those without 
children, except that where the mar- 
ried veteran is separated from his 
family the marks fall back toward 
average. 

Not only are the records of these 
older students better, but the  testi- 
mony of teachers is general that they 
are more critical and sceptical of 
dogmatic utterances and authoritarian 
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attitudes on the part of the teachers. 
They are quicker to detect slovenly 
instruction and to complain about it. 
They demand that the intellectual 
work shall have — what education 
should, of course, possess anyway — 
a vivid sense of its relevance for them, 
of its importance for their living. 
That all of this is a wholesale chal- 
lenge and valuable stimulus goes 
without saying. Many a teacher un- 
doubtedly felt obliged to revise lec- 
ture notes which had not been altered 
for years. And many a teacher, also, 
who has been in some form of war 
work away from his campus, has re- 
turned to it with his personality and 
his instruction vitalized in fresh ways. 
The postwar picture is helped, too, 
by a more flexible policy of college 
administration, a turning away from 
admission based solely on the old- 
fashioned “unit course credits.” The 
so-called General Educational Devel- 
opment tests are being increasingly 
relied upon to determine fitness to 
profit by college work. And although 
this latitude regarding formal pre- 
scriptions of high school courses still 
applies largely to veterans only, it is 
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fast becoming a wholesome object 
lesson as to the desirability of depart- 


“ing from rigid units of academic high 


school subjects as the major reliance 
in selecting freshmen. 

On the score of curricular organ- 
wation, it is fortunately true that 
scores of colleges had, either before or 
during the war, been giving intensive 
study to alterations in course offer- 
ings. And the resumption of regular 
work after the war became the logical 
moment for many new plans to get 
under way. The general tenor of 
these revisionary efforts has been: 


A broadening attack upon subject 
matter to be more synoptic and less 
departmentalized ; 

an introduction of the student from 
the outset of college to challenging 
ideas and problems both in our hert- 
tage and in contemporary affairs; 

a handling of all course matertal to 
show a demonstrable relation to the 
life of the student; 

the embarking of each student 
upon a creative, constructive project 
in a defined area in order to supply 
discipline in synthesis and in the cog- 
ent presentation of tdeas. 


If these four objectives of curricu- 
lum building can truly be projected 
by good teachers into and through 
their teaching, a breath of fresh air 
enters the classroom. That thousands 
of students are now being the guinea 
pigs for these new curricula, is a fact 
of great importance in appraising the 
quality of today’s college perform- 
ance. Undoubtedly, something has 
been added; and there is every indi- 
cation in the eagerness of both teach- 
ers and students that it is good. 

There are many evidences that in 
the college life outside the classroom 
the veterans tend to leave the elabora- 
tion of what President Wilson used to 
call the sideshows, to the younger 
students who look expectantly for the 
extracurricular activities as important 
areas in which to function; though 
even among these younger hope- 
fuls the more livid manifestations of 
“rah rah” and “collegiate” behavior 
seem to have markedly lessened since 
the war. I suspect that the more ma- 
ture and earnest attitude of veterans 
has had a salutary effect on most 
campuses in playing down the coun- 
try club atmosphere formerly all too 
prevalent. And it is to be hoped that 


Former servicemen, now students at City College, New York, 
demand increased allowances to meet increased living costs 


now a different tone and tradition 
have gained some momentum on the 
campus, this more mature spirit will 
continue even after the veterans have 
departed. 

It is natural that a veteran student 
should on the whole stress the voca- 
tional aspect of his education. And it 
is true that the election of engineer- 
ing courses has been heavy beyond 
any conceivable demand for practi- 
tioners in the next quarter century. 
Also, courses in applied business sub- 
jects have skyrocketed in enrollment. 
But that the liberal arts and general 
education courses have been neglected 
is certainly not a fact. Instead, there 
is a gratifying tendency to view the 
college experience as preparing for all 
sides of life, and not simply for per- 
sonal economic advancement. What is 
demanded by the veterans especially, 
however, is assurance that the courses 
taken are good for something and 
that where they may have later voca- 
tional utility, this be explicitly brought 
out by the teacher. 


As to ‘TEACHERS THEMSELVES, HAS 
there been a deterioration in quality 
as the staffs have been so rapidly ex- 
panded? Certainly many have been 
hired who would not normally have 
been sought and who are not desired 
as permanent additions to the faculty. 
For really good teachers the demand 
is always greater than the supply; 
and this is truer now than ever. 
There chronically has been a good 
deal of poor teaching in colleges in 
the sense that many faculty members 
have been primarily scholars and re- 
searchers who never had been at 
pains to become acquainted with the 
‘rudiments of sound pedagogical 
‘method. This situation calls attention 
‘to a problem which is widely ac- 
“knowledged but little worked at — 
1 namely, the inept preparation for 
college teachers typical of our gradu- 
ate schools. 

_ The upshot of faculty opinion, as 
‘LT have gauged it, is that the veteran 
nfluence on the campus has on the 
nole been a tonic one. It has reached 
nto areas where complacency or in- 
tia had persisted in the prewar 
. It has, by and large, helped to 
1k down the town-and-gown sep- 
m ae has ae gence. and 
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‘Two. GI students at George Washington University conserve their 
college funds by doing their own washing in the dormitory laundry 


pectation, the veteran influx has un- 
questionably injected a certain 
earthiness and social realism which 
did not characterize our campuses in 
the dear, dead days. That this has been 
good for all concerned I am certain; 
and particularly will it benefit the 
quality and climate of college life in 


‘the years ahead. Our colleges will be 


different; they will be less sequestered 
and less cloistered. The needs and 
urgencies of the times will be more 
deeply felt even though the ivy vines 
continue their classic whisperings. 


The net conclusion which a review. 


of facts and forces yields seems~to be 
broadly on the favorable side. A 
better job is being done on the over- 


crowded campus today than perhaps 


we had a right to expect. The quality 
of college education has probably not 
deteriorated notably, if at all. 

‘That campus characteristics are dif- 
ferent from those of prewar years 


seems true. To the extent that this 
means that youth knows better why 
it is in college and proposes to get the 
best the college has to give, this is 
a boon. If, however, many of the 
worst pressures are not removed with- 
in a two or three-year period, we shall 
be depleting our educational capital 


-1N a serious way. 


Thue rrvat worp THUS NEEDS TO BE 
one of caution and warning. Quality 
in education is difficult to measure. 
But certain minima of time and space 
and personal relations seem essential 
to forwarding this intangible proc- 
ess, and with these, a climate of opin- 
ion favorable to the development and 


maintenance of standards of excel-_ 


lence. 
We Americans are not Sica 
aware that education does not go for- 


ward in a vacuum. We cannot look 
for improved quality in our educa- 
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tional process and its output unless 
in the world beyond the campus there 
are both an appreciation of knowl- 
edge and understanding, and a gen- 
uine respect for the student and the 
teacher. 

This attitude was characteristic of 
the New England tradition, even in 
pioneer days when, as Van Wyck 
Brooks once wrote, “There were li- 
braries on Beacon Hill while wolves 
still howled on the slopes.” Only the 
revival of this attitude will reverse the 


current against which all education, 
and higher education in particular, 
now must strive—the current which 
results in a belittling of the teacher 
and his role, and a scale of values 
which places a football letter above a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, wealth above 
wisdom or public service, a spot on 
the best seller list above integrity in 
thought and expression, and makes 
“4. good address” and “a good car” 
symbols of “success.” 


S HouLp ALL PRESENT PRESSURES ON THE 
colleges continue for another five 
years, their condition would, I believe, 
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become grave. Present performance 
is achieved in spite of, not because of, 
all the familiar limitations. If we 
want, as we sorely need, higher qual- 
ity in college education in the years 
ahead, there will have to be liberal 
reenforcement and additions to the re- 
sources of every alma mater—not only 
material resources which will permit 
the necessary expansion and improve- 
ment of plant and equipment, but 
deeper and infinitely more precious 
resources of vision and leadership, on 
the campus and in the community 
from which education draws its 
support. 


How Shall We Foot the Bill? 


FRANCIS J. BROWN and A. B. BONDS, JR. 


N THE MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED 

years which have passed since John 
Harvard established his “institution 
for advanced learning,” our colleges 
and universities have never encoun- 
tered problems of the magnitude or 
the persistence which they face today. 

The dilemmas which confront al- 
most every institution of higher edu- 
cation are compounded from a wide 
variety of circumstances. Briefly, 
however, they may be summarized as 
four simultaneous contrasts: 


The institutions must maintain a 
high level of effectiveness in both 
instruction and research at a time 
when an unprecedented increase in 
enrollments has created their greatest 
shortage of teaching personnel and 
physical facilities. 

The colleges and universities are ex- 
panding at a time when the increased 
birthrate of this decade is giving 
elementary school enrollment its 
greatest upswing in years. 

The institutions of higher education 
must reverse the trend toward higher 
fees at a time when the costs for. 
operation, instruction, and expansion 
of physical facilities are soaring far 
beyond all previous records. 

Privately controlled institutions are 
striving for increased support in the 
face of lowered interest rates on their 
endowment funds and a major shift 
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in the pattern of philanthropic 
relationships to education. 


"Tse Acure sHORTAGES OF TEACHERS, 
space, and equipment are due to the 
tremendous increase in enrollment. 
Between 1890 and 1940, college and 
university enrollment doubled each 
two decades, reaching a prewar peak 
of 1,490,000 students. Then, in spite 
of large scale training contracts from 
the armed forces, college enrollment 
dropped in 1944 to approximately 70 
percent of its 1940 figure. Preliminary 
figures of enrollment for the fall term 
of the 1947-48 academic year show 
that the number of college students 
this fall is 250 percent above the low 
ebb of 1944, and 67 percent greater 
than the highest prewar figure. 
There are many estimates indicating 
that the upward swirl in college popu- 
lation is a long time phenomenon, 
and that enrollment will reach at least 
3,000,000 by 1950-51. If the prewar 
enrollment trend continues with- 
out change, this figure of 3,000,000 


should remain fairly constant between 
1950 and 1960. But that seems un>~ 


likely —there are pressures which 
promise an accelerating increase in the 
number of college students. Whatever 
the pace of éxpansion in the next 
decade, there is certain to be a great 


upsurge in enrollment during the 


first five years of the 1960's, for it’ is 


during that period that the present 
bumper crop of babies will be ready 
for college. 

Though they are bulging at the 
seams, the institutions of higher edu- 
cation can afford no compromise in 
the quality of instruction and eek) 
In 1946-47, because of budget trouble 
and teacher shortage, the number of 
students per faculty member was 
almost double that of 1939-40. This 
ratio means a sharp curtailment. in 
the opportunity for personal relation- 
ships between faculty and student; 
it means less adequate counseling 
(compensated in part by the service 
provided for veterans through the 
Veteran’s Administration Guidance 
Centers); it means inadequate time 
for helping even advanced graduate 
students plan their courses and 
research. 

In addition to maintaining the qual- 
ity of instruction, the integrity of 
higher education requires the con-~ 
tinuance of basic research and the 
training of prospective research spe- 
cialists in all fields—the humanities, 
and the physical, natural, and social 
sciences. This year there will be vast 
sums of money available from the — 
army, navy, and other sources to — 
subsidize’ various research activities 
in the universities, It is reasonably 
safe to assume, however, that not 
more than one third of this amount is 


being expended for basic research. 
The generous funds available have 
served to divert far too many univer- 
sity scientists from pure to applied 
research: The net result is a serious 
threat to the basic research which is 
a unique function and obligation of 
the university. The President’s Scien- 
‘tific Research Board has recently 
declared that: 


. . Our national expenditures for re- 
search and development should increase 
as rapidly as possible. By 1957, we 
should have at least doubled our present 
budget for this purpose. ... 

We can no longer rely as we once 
did upon the basic discoveries of Europe 
. . . our stockpile of unexploited funda- 
mental knowledge is virtually exhausted 
in crucial areas, 


Pure research is of necessity an 
expensive affair. The modern instru- 
ments of inquiry, the massive ma- 
chines, the system of teamwork in 
investigation, call for a very substantial 
investment of time and money. But 
more man hours, more complex 
equipment, and a much bigger budget 
are required for research of the range 
and importance necessary to our fu- 
ture progress, and to our security, as 
well. 

The need for the highest quality 
both in campus research and campus 
teaching has never been so urgent as 
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now. Almost 1,500,000 veterans are 
enrolled in the colleges and univer- 
sities this fall. These ex-service men 
and women are mature and ambitious. 
They are eager to move forward 
rapidly in the fields of knowledge 
which interest them. The new crop 
of high school graduates is likewise 
demanding improvéd instruction. 
They, too, realize that they must 
prepare for professional and personal 
life in a world infinitely more com- 
plex than that which we of the pre- 
ceding generation faced. To all these 
young people the colleges must give 
an insight into social, economic, and 
political problems, national and inter- 
national, if they are to serve as the 
leaders of a durable world society. 


From 4 purety sEvrisi VIEWPOINT, 
higher education cannot afford to 
give less than the best to these eager 
postwar students. By 1952, 43 percent 
of the population of the United States 
will be veterans or members of vet- 
erans’ families. They will be the main 
dependence of both publicly and 
privately supported institutions. If 
higher education fails them now, it 
can hardly be expected that they will 
be generous in their support of the 
colleges and universities of tomorrow. 

Simultaneously with the present 
increase in college enrollment there 


is an equal or even greater expansion 
in the elementary schools. 

The depression of the Thirties ac- 
celerated the drop in the national 
birth rate which began in the pre- 
ceding decade. There was a parallel 
decrease in the number of elementary 
school children. This trend is now 
vigorously reversed. 

The increase in birth rates, which 
began in 1940, continued through 
1943, but sagged somewhat during 
1944 and 1945. In 1946 however, the 
number of births rose to an all time 
high. It is estimated that during the 
six-year period from 1941 to 1946 
inclusive, approximately 3,500,000 more 
babies were born than would have 
been born if the prewar birth rate had 
held constant. 

In 1946 the number of births was 
exactly 50 percent above the number 
in 1939, and during the first six 
months of 1947 all previous records 
were again broken. It now appears 
that the decline in the American birth 
rate has turned upward, not just as 
a “war baby” phenomenon, but as a 
longer curve. 

The impact of the trend upon ele- 
mentary school planning cannot be 
overemphasized. For almost two 
decades there had been a gradual 
decline in the enrollment of the ele- 
mentary schools, accompanied by a 


Modern college laboratories call for elaborate equipment, like this 
at Vassar, for the experimental study of radio communication 
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shrinkage in the provisions for school- 
ing at this level. This fall, however, 
the first grade enrollment will be 30 
percent larger than in 1939. In suc- 
cessive years after 1947, the number 
of first graders will follow rather 
closely the birth rate curve of the 
sixth preceding year. 

This means that the number of 
pupils entering the first grade in 
1952 will be 50 percent greater than 
those beginning school in 1940. In 
the meantime this bulge in the size 


of elementary classes will be moving . 


up through the grades, swelling the 
total enrollment of the elementary 
schools by more than 5,000,000 chil- 
dren—an increase of 40 percent. This 
will call for a minimum of 175,000 
additional teachers, 175,000 more class- 
rooms, and a corresponding increase 
all along the line—buses, lunchrooms, 
text books, janitor service, health and 
social service, playgrounds, and so on. 

By the middle of the 1950's, the 
oncoming wave of the new generation 
will be felt at the high school level. 
Secondary school enrollment probably 
will be increased by nearly 2,500,000 
students. Here again we shall need 
more teachers, more classrooms, and 


more services to assure American 
youth an adequate and _ effective 
education. 


The facts speak. for themselves. On 
the one hand, there is the need for 
unprecedented expansion in higher 
education. At the same time, there 
are even more imperative demands 
for a vast increase in facilities for 
elementary and secondary education. 
This situation calls for immediate 
reappraisal of the financing of our 
entire educational program. 


"Te pemocratic 1EAL OF EQUALITY 
of opportunxy is taking a fearful 
drubbing so far as higher education 
is concerned. In the face of sky- 
rocketing operating costs, the institu- 
tions have_had little choice except 
reluctantly to advance their fees. 

If the estimated 3,000,000 full time 
students are enrolled in 1950-51, col- 
leges and universities will need to 


double the physical facilities available - 


in 1939-40. In 1940, the total value 
of the physical plants in all institu- 
tions of higher education was $2,753,- 
780,163, according to U. S. Office of 
Education estimates. How much it 
would cost to double this total, at 
postwar prices, has been variously 


estimated. Floyd Morey, comptroller 
of the University of Illinois, suggests 
an average outlay of $5,500 per 
student. 

Even granting that the great in- 
crease in construction costs could be 
offset by the maximum use of existing 
physical facilities, the minimum ex- 
penditure will be not less than 
$2,750,000,000. Add to this the money 
required to replace temporary facili- 
ties, as well as outmoded and unsafe 
buildings still in use, and the ex- 
penditure in terms of capital outlay 
will be at least $3,500,000,000. 


Bor tits 1s onty one 1Tem. To 
restore the faculty-student ratio to 
more desirable levels, higher educa- 
tion will have to increase the present 
number of faculty members by at least 
100,000 within the next three years. 
Assuming a minimum average salary 
of $4,000 a year, this means a total 
addition of $400,000,000 to the annual 
operating budget. 

The percentage of increase in the 
cost of living has been at least double 
the percentage of increase in college 
salaries since 1940; if this balance is 
to. be restored, and presently em- 
ployed faculty members are to receive 
as much in real compensation as they 
were getting in 1940, almost another 
$400,000,000 must be added to current 
expenditures for salaries. 

It is conservative to state that in- 
structional costs alone will rise by 
three quarters of a billion dollars. If 
to this is added such costs as clerical 
help, maintenance services, and sup- 
plies, the total needed annually for 
general and educational expenditures 
will be more than $2,000,000,000— 
nearly twice the all time high of 
$1,100,000,000 spent in 1946-47. 

Faced with such ballooning costs 
—actual and in prospect—institutions 
have turned to the most flexible source 
of income, student fees. The John 
Price Jones Company reported in 


~May 1947 that 1947-48 fees in privately 


controlled institutions showed a 23 
percent increase over those charged 


in 1939-40—roughly $100 per year per 


student. Publicly controlled institu- 


tions over the same period have in-_ 


creased their fees by only 8 percent 
for students living in the state or city, 
but for non-resident students by ap- 
proximately 25 percent. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
this total increase is the fact that 
there was a 10 percent jump in stu- 
dent fees between last year and this. 


This indicates that we may be only 
at the beginning of an upward trend 
in student fees—a trend wholly at 
variance with the basic concept of a 
democratic system of education. The 
implications are obvious — privately 
controlled institutions are becoming 
increasingly selective on an economic 
basis and, with relatively few signifi- 
cant exceptions, publicly controlled 
institutions are no longer free. 

There is a saturation point beyond 
which this cannot go without serious 
effect upon the whole structure of 
higher education. Vast numbers of 
qualified men and women are already 
barred from higher education because 
they cannot afford it. This is a waste 
of human resources which our coun- 
try can ill afford. The alternative is 
to finance higher education by some 
method which will not restrict its 
area of service to the relatively few 
who are able to meet the present 
high costs. 

The financial dilemma facing 
higher education is not the problem of 
the colleges and universities alone— 
it is a national problem. Colleges and 
universities are not local institutions. 
Even municipal institutions are na- 
tional—few, if any, draw their stu- 
dents wholly from the local com- 
munity, and a relatively small 
proportion of their graduates remain 
there. ; 


IN ationat aspects oF THE PROBLEM 
demand a reappraisal of the whole 
issue of financing higher education. 
There are only three potential sources 
of income: student fees, private bene- 
faction, and tax funds. ; 
We have already seen that student 
fees have been increased about as 
far as they can go without serious 


damage to the structure and purpose 


of higher education. 

_ About half the college students in 
this country attend privately controlled 
institutions, the chief-support of which 
comes from philanthropic gifts and 


endowments. These institutions have — 


a major role to play in American 
educational] life. Their resources 
range from the nearly $150,000,000 
held by Harvard to the often over- 


‘drawn balance of some of the smaller 


institutions which reputedly cover 


part of their costs with produce from 


the college farm. . 


Regardless of their present holdings, : 
however, all these institutions face a 


major problem in the maintenance 


of adequate financial support. The 
: at A a Le ee 
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amount of interest from invested 
funds has declined. Modern tax laws 
help prevent the accumulation of 
great fortunes from which the major 
support of the private institutions 
used to come. 

Nevertheless, contributions have 
held up surprisingly well. The Ameri- 
can Association of Fund Raising 
Councils recently announced _ that 
between 1940 and 1946 the fifty-one 
leading colleges and universities had 
received gifts and bequests amounting 
to nearly $285,000,000. In 1945-46 
alone, this’ group received almost 
$70,000,000. The total amount given 
to schools that year, the councils esti- 
mate at not less than $500,000,000, the 
bulk of it to higher education. 


A\pparENTLY THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF 
money available if the colleges will 
make their problems known. This 
is borne out by a Treasury Depart- 
ment report which shows that in 
1944, of the taxpayers who itemized 
their deductions, donations for all 
causes equaled only about one fourth 
of the 15 percent allowable. It is true 
that great fortunes, in the old sense, 
are not being built up. It is equally 
true that a vastly increased amount of 
money circulates each year. There 
should be substantial reinforcement 
available if the institutions would pre- 
sent their case with clarity and skill. 

The Negro colleges and universities 
have taken a notable step in bringing 
their needs to public attention. Until 
recently, it was the custom for each 
institution to send out an itinerant 
executive who ranged far and wide 
in quest of economic support. Now 
there is a well organized national 
campaign in which the institutions 
participate cooperatively. The experi- 
ment is new, but already it has proved 
its worth in terms of more stable 
‘support. 


 ~ 


techniques which might be adapted 
to the varying needs of the institu- 
_ tions. For example, increased coopera- 
tion among private and public insti- 
tutions in eliminating costly and 
useless duplications in their offerings 
on a local or regional basis would 


j 
. 


_ effective use. . 

- But it seems unlikely that the pri- 
vate schools, however ingenious and 
successful their fund raising and their 
economies, will be able to expand 
their services sufficiently to meet the 
mands upon them. This means 


There are other equally effective — 


free millions of dollars for more 


that the bulk of increased enrollments 
must be carried by publicly controlled 
institutions. 


Crrarcy, EACH STATE SHOULD BEGIN AT 
once a careful assessment of its edu- 
cational load—present and impending 
—and of the resources available to 
support it. This would enable each 
state to make intelligent plans. But 
the national community also has a 
responsibility at this point. The fact 
that the states vary enormously in 
their resources should not be allowed 
to interfere with the establishment of 
a high minimum level of educational 
opportunity for all American youth. 

If we accept the thesis that higher 
education is necessary to the national 
welfare, and if neither private bene- 
faction nor local and state tax funds 
are adequate to meet present and 
future demands, then the federal gov- 
ernment must share the costs of the 
colleges and universities. 

Only two decades ago such a con- 
clusion would have been “viewed 
with alarm.” The institutions would 
have cried out that federal aid would 
mean federal control, and the general 
public would have raised the old cry 
of state’s rights and local autonomy. 
But the experience of the depression, 
the war, and the postwar period, have 
served to quiet these fears. 

From 1935, until July 1, 1943, the 
National Youth Administration gave 
work scholarships to approximately 
2,500,000 college students, making it 
possible for them to remain in college. 

Wartime contracts for such campus 
services as teaching, research and 
housing established a new relation- 
ship between the federal government 
and the institutions. At their peak, 


the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy V-12 program 
together were subsidizing the college 
education of approximately 375,000 
members of the armed forces. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars 
were spent in contract research car- 
ried on in our institutions of higher 
education. 

Over a million men and women 
were given short term refresher 
courses in the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training 
Program conducted through the col- 
leges and universities. 

Out of these experiences the Ameri- 
can people gained a new concept of 
the national character of higher edu- 
cation and its resources for the nation 
and the world. 


Postwar peveLtopMENTs HAVE EVEN 
more far-reaching import. Having 
learned something of the possiblities 
of its educational system in time of 
war, this country seems determined 
that this great resource should not 
be lessened in time of peace. This 
is in line with a long tradition. In 
1862 Congress passed the Morrill Act 
which granted land from the public 
domain to assist the states in the 
founding and operation of colleges 
for “the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts.” The federal govern- 
ment’s continuing concern for higher 
education has been demonstrated in 
a series of subsequent acts and amend- 
ments which have steadily increased 
the regular, annual appropriations to 
the “land-grant” colleges. 

In 1946, from these annual, con- 
tinuing appropriations the schools 
received a total of some $70,000,000. 
Emergency allocations, exclusive of 
veterans’ education, amounted to 


~$210,652,980 during the same year. In 


1944, the United States Public Health 
Service was authorized to grant schol- 
arships and fellowships and direct 
subsidies to institutions for the fur- 
thering of studies of the “physical — 
and mental diseases and impairments 
of man.” In 1946 this authorization | 
was specifically expanded to include 
mental hygiene. 
To meet the housing needs of — 


veterans, Congress appropriated a total = 


of more than $400,000,000, about 40 
percent of which was used to provide ~ 


living accommodations for single and 


married veterans returning to college — 


under the provision of the Service 


men’s Readjustment Act. 
(Continued on page 656) — 
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4 Pe CENTURIES AGO SOME PEOPLE 

got the notion that the way to 
build a better nation and world was 
to educate leaders, training them to 
the top of their capacities. This idea 
grew. Then it was set forth that 
leaders must be supported by a corps 
of second-string subleaders who 
would ride herd on the mob, drive 
it to green pastures, keep it from 
stampeding. 

Only the ¢ynics, the sick, and the 
childish held this view long. Mature 
and sound minds knew then, as 
they know now, that in democracy 
there is no “mob” and can be none, 
that every human being has talents 
of service to himself and his com- 
munity. The vision expanded until 
we saw that we must educate all the 
children of all the people. In recent 


years, many have taken another long, © 


imaginative mental leap, and have 
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become convinced that the good life 
requires education of all the people 
of all the world all the time. 

Only as this dream spreads, be- 
comes the deep conviction of nations, 
peoples and individuals, only as adult 
education is lifted up alongside that 
of children and youth in importance 
and public support, will man’s greater 
vision of world prosperity and peace 
begin to come true. 

Unless the bright fluids of such 
dreams are poured quickly into the 
solid molds of organization and ac- 
tion, they fade and die. But if they 
are used, they generate powers of 


mind and feeling far greater than the 


powers of atomic fission since the 
former encompass and control the 
latter. Only in democracy can such 
powers produce even the semblance 
of what we call adult education, create 
its hundreds of agencies and institu- 


tions, take on its thousand - variant 
forms, a mere listing of which would 
more than fill this issue of Survey 
Graphic. 


I xxow No BETTER ILLUSTRATION OF 
the operation of the democratic proc- 
ess and its ability to nurture little 
dreams into greater visions and action 
than that of a single phase of adult 
education—citizenship training. 
During the years of massive im- 
migration into. the United States, a 
few welfare agencies and _ teachers 
became interested in the newcomers. 
They set up-classes to prepare them 
to take out citizenship papers. At 
first this meant little more than teach- 


ing elementary English. As the ex- _ 


periment went on it included studies 
in American history and the Consti- 
tution. This grew into social, eco- 
nomic, and political orientation. 
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Out of these programs were born 
international institutes in many cities. 
These brought groups of the foreign 
born together in a common center 
under more or less trained leadership 
with two immediate and continuing 
results: first, a measure of understand- 
ing and unity and hence a new sense 
of security among people of varied 
national origins, creeds, and colors 
caught up in the common problem 
of adjustment to the USA; and sec- 
ond, increasing interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, the immigrants and 
their potential contributions to our 
culture on the part of “old residents” 
in each community. This interest gen- 
erated new agencies—formed and still 
forming—to deal with 
specific phases of the in- 
tegration of “alien” 
groups as members of 
our democracy. 

Thus, from a_ simple 
beginning in citizenship 
classes, we now see hun- 
dreds of organizations at 
work to reduce tensions, 
suspicions, and misun- 
derstandings and to re- 
place these with unity 
and joint action. To il- 
lustrate, I need name > 
only the World Confer- 
ence ef Cristians and 
Jews, the National Asso- 
ciation for the. Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, the Bureau of Intercultural 


Education, League of Women Voters, - 


o' bring to mind a dozen others. 
Newest < of all is UNESCO which is 
ow projecting a conference in Nan- 
ing, China, to plan how education — 
n basic literacy and hygiene can be 
tiated and activated on a world- 
de front. 
Many of these premnizatione: and 
es, while they are devoted pri- 
ly to adult education, are in 
le and in public opinion not 
d with its mel oe 


Mr. Perry Schneider 
Board of Education 
110 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Dear Mr, Schneider, 


I want to express to you my gratitude for the interest and 
energy you have put forth in making it possible for Amer-— 
icans like my dear mother to know and understand their 
adopted country—my mother, Mrs, Sarah Schlesinger, has 
written to me often of her night school activities—how proud 
she is of her new found talents and how happy I am that in 
her own handwriting I receive letters telling me of how 
things go at home. Certainly, those of us who love America 
and her way of life learn to appreciate her all the more when 
we get far away from home. Thanks again for the inspira- 
tion and hope you’ve given ue mother through your leader- 
ed and high morale. 
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somewhat loosely together by the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation which issues a journal, or- 
ganizes conferences and meetings— 
regional and national—and renders 
consultant and other services to those 
who request them, _ including 
UNESCO. ih, 

Another agency that has operated 
since its inception as an organized 
institution for adult education is the 
public library. It has been closely 
geared to formal activities in the field 
since the middle Twenties, and has 
extended and expanded its activities 
far beyond its traditional function of 
circulating printed materials. 

The American Library Association, 


Sa 


- Sincerely, 


H. A. seheahger 


From All The Children 


A es and a picture (opposite) show 
how adult ‘education can open new windows 
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through its officers, staff, and com-_ 


-mittees, works in many ways. It was 
one of the four sponsors of the 
National Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation this past year. It has active re- 


lationship with various professional 


bodies, educational directors of major 


broadcasting systems, labor education: 


projects, and with UNESCO. 
Developing out of these pele 


ships are many activities. Some aay ; 
Sous ers ele on. pats course 


ea Scolteee of ae City of 


Maj. H. A. Schlesinger 
96th Bomb Group 
APO 559, N. Y., 
June 6, 1944 


‘mate includes veterans and workers — 


- group work far beyond the practical 
matters sof soil” peu and livestoc 


made a similar arrangement. The 
Boston and Philadelphia public 
libraries -have joined with the trade 
unions in developing workers’ edu- 
cation. Under the Great Books pro- 
gram stemming from the University 
of Chicago and St. John’s College, 
eighteen public libraries in cities from 
New York to Seattle are sponsoring, 
helping to organize, and furnishing 
books and space for seminars. 

Some libraries have been built or 
made over to house and use loan 
collections of music and speech re- 
cordings, films, filmstrips and slides. 
Recently the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore enlisted the aid of 
nearby colleges, scientists, advertisers 
and others in the prep- 
aration of a masterly ex- 
hibit and a series of lec- 
tures on “Atomic Fact 
versus Popular Illusions.” 
This drew 3,400 the first 


NY, 


night, continued with 
“standing room only,” 
and is now on tour 


among the major librar- 
ies of the country, at- 
tracting capacity audi- 
ences wherever it goes. 
In addition to these 
more or less spectacular 
activities, the public li- 
brary system is continu- 
oe _ ally expanding its tradi- 
tional services to individ-— 
uals and organizations, 
and through bookmobiles, now fa- 
miliar in areas that used to see little 
print except the country weeklies. 
While accurate statistics are hard to 
come by, conservative estimates indi- 
cate that more than a third of our 
mature population is continually in- 
structed in one way or another by, 
organized adult education. This esti- 


as 
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education—both described elsewhere 
in this issue—and agricultural exten-_ 
sion, federal, state, and— university. 
The last affects the great majorit 
farm families of the nation. Il 
extended the scope of its teaching 


common understanding, group co- 
operation, and united action—an at- 
tempt to make the “social lag” quit 
lagging. 

If, however, we look at adult edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer of its courses and activities, 
if we ask what leads most adults to 
attend lectures, participate in forums, 
see documentary films, read articles 
and books, or join action groups to 
improve their community in one way 
or another, we get quite another pic- 
ture. At first glimpse the motivation 
appears to be largely selfish, aimed 
only at increasing income, prestige, 
or personal power. Analysis shows 
that, in general, adults seek continu- 
ing education for the following rea- 
sons, approximately in this order: 


1. To IMPROVE THEIR JOB STATUS BY: 
Training for an initial occupation 
usually better than that followed by 
their parents, Thus, applications of 
veterans for engineering, medicine, law, 
and other prestige and “high income” 
occupations are far beyond the current 
demand, the capacity of institutions, or 
the abilities.of many applicants. 
Training for self-improvement in or- 
der to win promotion with increase in 
salary, prestige, or power. These range 
from short refresher courses along di- 
verse lines—machine shops, upholstery 
shops, secretarial schools, photographers’ 
studios—to conferences of medical spe- 
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cialists in surgery or radiology under 
such auspices as the Continuation 
Center at the University of Minnesota, 
or Michigan’s Rackham Hall. 

Training in a new field in order to 
be able to shift from the present job to 
one that gives promise of more income, 
prestige, or power. 


2. To INCREASE STATUS BY SELF-IMPROVE- 
ment through courses in psychology, 
personality development, winning friends 
and influencing people, persuasive 
speech, salesmanship, personal health, 
good grooming. Offerings in this area 
range from sleazy courses that smell of 
quackery to stiffish analyses of the find- 
ings and applications of modern psy- 
chiatry. 


3. TRAINING IN MARRIAGE, HOME AND 
family life, and-child rearing. Increasing 
numbers of adults are worried about the 
rising divorce rate and juvenile de- 
linquency. They are aware of what 
modern transportation, radio, movies, 
sensational magazines are doing to dis- 
perse family interests and how, under 
impact of these and other forces, it is 
difficult to keep man and wife together 


and to bring up children. Their de- 


mands for help have led to the wide- 
spread development of courses and 
round tables in parent education, child 
rearing, marital relations, family budget- 
ing, consumer economics, along with 
institutes, guidance bureaus, and clinics 
set up to deal privately with specific 
marital and family problems. . 


Adult students in a 
night class in pattern 
making at the Brooklyn 
Technical High School 
seek to improve their 
vocational knowledge 
and skill. 

Opposite, a cross sec- 
tion of the adults who 
throng Max Lernet’s 
course, “America in a 
World Framework,’’ 
given monthly at the 
New School for Social 
Research, one of a re- 
lated series of courses 
on “The World of To- 


day and Tomorrow.” 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


4, TRAINING IN LEISURE TIME AND 
recreation activities such as appreciation 
of art, literature, music, movies, theater, 
and dance; “creative” courses in writing, 
painting, sculpture, cabinet making, cer- 
amics, and so on. While individuals 
often follow these lines for real enjoy- 
ment and self-improvement, many others 
use them as a passive means of escape 
from anxieties and pressures, or from - 
the boredom of dull daily routine. 


5. TRAINING IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. ~ 
Sometimes this is theoretical, for ex- 
ample, studies of U. S. relations with 
Russia, or the impact of the discovery 
of atomic fission on the structure of so- 
ciety. Sometimes it is applied — for 
example, service courses and consultation 
to enable the student to work out a 
labor-management problem for his firm, 
or to help a new race relations group 
develop a program to solve a_ local 
Negro-white or anti-Semitic turmoil. 


Ix atany cases, sIGNING UP FOR ANY 
type of course is motivated by selfish - 
interest; in others by little more than 
a vague, haphazard desire to “have — 
something to talk about” or to appear 
to be informed on large current issues. 
At its best the motivation is a grow- 
ing realization which, I think, must 
become one of the main foci of adult — 
education: The concept: that good 
personalities, good jobs, good families 
are inevitably dependent upon healthy 
communities —local, national, and 


, 
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world—and that such communities, 
smail and large, are in turn dependent 
upon enlightened and active citizen- 
ship. 

Unfortunately, however, too many 
still harbor the illusion that by listen- 
ing to a few speeches, lectures, or 
forums they have acquired social 


‘understanding or, worse still, that 


they have discharged their civic duty 
by joining a group as passive members 
and without inquiring as to whether 
this is actually serving to improve 
community life. 

Whatever the conflict between the 
views that adult education must meet 
the needs of society and that it must 
satisfy the selfish desires of individu- 
als, the two do not ap- 
pear irreconciliable. I 


Kosti Buohomaa 
from Black Star 


would not hold with de Mandeville 
that private vices make public bene- 
fits. Rather, expanding wisdom shows 
clearly that public service and sound 
citizenship are the surest way to win 
security, peace, and progress in our 
personal lives. That is the essence of 
democracy, the means of blending 
public interest and private ambition. 


‘Upon this principle, adult education 


bases its planning and future pro- 
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gram. As to how to devise the most 
effective education for the dual goal, 
there are three significant current de- 
velopments, each with a definite bear- 
ing upon the processes of adult edu- 
cation. 

First, research in public opinion 
analysis is developing techniques of 
polling and sampling that can and do 
tap swiftly the thinking and feeling 
of any or all sections of the small 
or large community on any given 
issue. New experiments give promise 
that soon we may be 
able to learn with 


equal speed why grown- 


up people think and feel as they do, 


whether their opinions are shaped by 
emotion or reason, by knowledge or 
ignorance, by sound teaching or 
prejudiced propaganda. 

Second, widespread research and ex- 
periment in the whole field of mass 
media of communication—press, ra- 
dio, movies, and all their related 
allies—is steadily improving available 
methods for changing the opinions of 
adults in far greater numbers and 
more rapidly than ever before. 

Third, and probably most signifi- 
cant, research in group dynamics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has gone farther than any 
other effort in studying what happens 


to individuals and groups in classes, 
committees, conferences, forums, and 
all other meetings to carry on the 
democratic process of discussion, de- 
cision, and community action. 
Stemming from the late Kurt 
Lewin’s work at the University of 
Iowa, expanded by 
Lippitt and Bradford 


in government training, and 
tested out in four conferences in Con- 
necticut, New York, Maine, and Cali- 
fornia, this research bids fair to give 
us what we have never had—clear 
and simple rules for planning a meet- 
ing, when and how to call it, what 
persons to work through, how to 
hew to the line of discusion, how to 
bring the active talents and opinions 
of all members into full participation, 
how to arrive at and clarify decisions, 
how to bring group pressure to bear 
therapeutically on balky members, 
and, finally, how to carry out results 
in continuing community action. This 
is not the place to detail this work 
but there is already evidence that 
application of its findings will lead 
us into a whole new era of adult 
education, of improved conference 
techniques, of tangible community 
and individual benefits, of better 
(Continued on page 657) 
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Steelworkers With Diplomas 


B‘ PETE LOOKED TIRED. ENDLESS 
hours of rigidly polite, but tense 
argument in a smoke-filled office 
were more wearing than all the din 
and heat of a day in front of the 
open hearth furnaces. His body 
sagged. Then all at once he sat up 
alert, seemingly refreshed by icy tones 
from across the table. 

“Gentlemen,” the boss was saying 
with a haughty stare at Pete and his 
union associates. “After all, I know 
what I am talking about. I graduated 
from: Penn State College.” 

Pete’s chuckle was hardly audible, 
but his words rang out clearly: “Well, 
now, what do y’know! Why, I have 
a diploma from Penn State, too!” 

His pride was evident as he reached 
into his briefcase and pulled out a 
certificate impressively headed: 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


This certifies that Pete Blank has sat- 
isfactorily completed a one-week course 
of instruction in the Steelworkers’ In- 
stitute held at The Pennsylvania State 
College including union principles and 
practices; industrial, community, and 
government policies and practices affect- 


ing labor. Awarded July 11, 1946. 


And the signature was: “J. O. 
Keller, assistant to the president.” 

This bona fide incident took place 
early last spring in the midst of a 
grievance meeting between the officers 
of a local union of the United Steel- 
workers of America, CIO, and the 
superintendent of a steel mill in 
western Pennsylvania. 

Big Pete is not the only steelworker 
who can produce evidence of having 
sought academic aid in practical prob- 
lems of union activity. In the past 
two years, some 1,700 steelworkers 
have come away from nine university 
campuses in various parts of the 
country with certificates earned 

through a week of intensive study. 
Among them were scarfers, first 
helpers, cranemen, charging machine 
operators, maintenance men, base rate 
elaborers, $25-a-day rollers and a 
vartety of other skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled workers whose energies 


‘ 


ee 
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go into the making of steel. 

Most of them were USWA officials 
— presidents, financial _ secretaries, 
grievance committeemen, whose locals 
sent them to the college and paid the 
expense of $25 to $35 a week for 
room, board, and tuition. Some of 
them were staff men, particularly 
USWA district representatives. A few 


were rank-and-file union members, - 


most of whom attended the institutes 
on their own initiative and at their 
own expense. 

In addition, at least’ one session in- 
cluded a handful of persons, who 
were not union members at all, but 
representatives of management, sent 
to the institute with the USWA’s per- 
mission, by a company which believes 
that executives also have much to 
learn if harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations are to prevail. 


"Tus reporter went up To PENN 
State for part of two of the four steel- 
workers institutes held there in July 
1947, and watched men accustomed 
to earn their living by strenuous 
physical exertion sit for at least ‘six 
hours a day in class rooms, listening 
intently to lectures or participating in 
lively discussions. The enthusiasm and 
interest seemed boundless. 

The teachers were obviously eager 
not only to put their ideas and in- 
formation across simply and without 
the least condescension, but also to 
learn what they could from their stu- 
dents about the practical problems of 
union activity. The steelworkers, not 
a few of whom on their arrival were 
vocally suspicious of the usefulness of 
what “these theoretical men” could 
teach them, were avidly attentive in 
classes and bursting with prickly 
questions: “How can you find an 
arbitrator whom you can trust and 


the management will accept?” or~ 


“That’s all right in theory, but what 
if you are up against the kind of a 
manager who... ?” 

Most of the 130 steelworkers at 
Penn State during the first two in- 
stitutes last summer came from Penn- 
sylvania and the bordering states of 


\ 


Maryland, New Jersey, and New 
York. Some of them lived in small 
industrial towns—Grove City, Far- 
rell, Lewistown; others in large 
metropolitan areas—Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, New York. Some 
worked in the huge basic steel plants 
of the great steel corporations with 
thousands of other men; others in 
the small fabricating mills of inde- 
pendent companies where a few hun- 
dred people are employed. 

Some were young and sturdy, full 
of life and high spirits; others had 
the lined faces and tired eyes that be- 
spoke the approach of retirement age. 
Some, coming from plants which had 


‘only recently been organized, were 


fairly new to the union movement. 
Others were men who had fought the 
bitter battles of early organizational 
days. Three women were there, too 
—young, pretty office workers repre- 
senting the USWA’s budding white 
collar locals. 

In spite of the diversity of bai 
ground among these student steel- 
workers, the problems they brought 
to the Penn State campus were es- 
sentially the same: how to carry out 
their responsibilities as union leaders 
fairly and effectively; how to help 
their union gain status in the com- 
munity; how to instill in the indi- 
vidual workers who make up the 
broad body of union membership a 
sense of responsibility for the activities 
of their union, their community, their 
state, their nation, their world. 

These problems were, of course, 
rarely if ever specifically defined. 
Rather they seemed to hang in the 
air, appearing suddenly in bursts of 


discussion over some very down-to- — 


earth job at hand. For instance, in 


an animated conversation in a station — 
wagon on the way back from a picnic, — 


-men from two locals compared the 


methods and results of recent plant- 
wide job reclassifications which as 
union representatives they had helped 
to work out with management in 
their respective plants. Their voices 
rose excitedly in the exchange of such 


peripheral questions as “What rating 
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did your cranemen get?” and “My 
gawd, how come you put them above 
a motor inspector helper?” But the 
center of the talk revealed a common 
anxiety over the “headaches” ahead 
in pacifying some of their fellow- 
workers whose ratings had not been 
raised and who therefore, unlike 
-many others, would have no back pay 
coming. 

A concern over union status slipped 
out in all kinds of comments in 
classes and in the constant between- 
class shop talk. Sometimes it took the 
form of gloomy predictions about the 
deteriorating effects of the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act on unions and union 
activities. Frequently it emerged as a 
resentful remark over the attitude of 
the press toward labor in general. 

“What's all this talk 
about the public being 
against labor?” cried an 
emotional young man in 
an unexpected flash of 
mealtime oratory. “Jeez, 
three fourths of the people 
of this country are work- 
ing class people, and half 
of these belong to unions!” 
The public? Heck, we’re 
the public!” 

His more cynical buddy 
interrupted him: “77 tell 
you who the public is. It’s 
the press.” 

Another worried steel- 
worker, a shy, middle-aged 
man asked this reporter 
during a gay farewell party 
what “educated people” ~ 
thought of labor. “The 
press hates us,” he remarked dryly. 
And his conversation turned to the 
omnipresent subject: “Some of the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
aren’t so bad. There are union abuses. 
But why did they have to lump every- 
thing together and wipe out the good, 
too?” 

Other men, puzzled by the problem 
of deadlocked negotiations, testified 
to their predicament in class discus- 
sions of collective bargaining. To an 
instructor’s suggestion that an attitude 
of “cooperation” might prove more 
effective than “horse-trading” or “mil- 
itancy” they responded with some 
skepticism. Said one: “You may 
start out by being polite and cooper- 
ative, but you don’t get very far 
without some horse-trading, and when 
management says, “That, gentlemen, 
is our final position,’ why, what else 
can you do but be militant?” 
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Great sincerity and frankness, a 
touch of skepticism, a hungry eager- 
ness to be understood—these were the 
characteristics most evident among the 
steelworkers on the Penn State 
campus. Harrassed by a confusion of 
problems back home in their mills 
and their union locals, they made it 
plain that they had: come to college 
for knowledge of a very practical 
nature. 

What of the faculty who faced this 
challenge? 

Of course the teachers did not have 
all the answers. But they had some- 
thing far more useful to men whose 
lives, like those of most. of us, consist 
of a series of problems constantly de- 
manding new solutions. This was the 
ability to draw people out, to help 


them organize their own amorphous 
thoughts and formulate and express 


their own ideas. 


Particularly gifted in this art was 
the institute’s chairman, Anthony 
Luchek—‘“Tony” in less than twenty- 
four hours to most of his steelworker 
students. Mr. Luchek came to Penn 
State last spring to fill the recently 
created position of director of labor 
education in the college’s extension 
services. With a background happily 
combining firsthand experience in 
the labor movement with experience 
in academic instruction, he was a 
“natural” for the job. 

The staff was composed largely of 
members of the faculties of the 
college’s permanent schools — Indus- 
trial Engineering, Liberal Arts, and 


Engineering, in particular. It also in-. 


cluded several visiting . professors 
called in from other institutions be- 


Ry 


cause of their experience in labor 
education. 

In addition to skill in teaching, 
most of these men exhibited an un- 
canny ability to get at the core of 
what was bothering steelworkers, not 
only as union officials but also as 
heads of families faced with the per- 
sonal problems of family life in a 
complex civilization. They responded 
as thoughtfully to questions of how 
to plan a family budget or what to do 
when little Johnny reacts jealously to 
Baby Sister’s arrival, as to discussions 
of how to whip up membership in- 
terest in attending union meetings. 
Their attitude of easy friendliness 
took one steelworker so by surprise 
that he could not quite believe it. 

“These professors seem  sympa- 
“thetic, he remarked. 

“They seem to understand 

us and like us—to be on 

our side.” And he asked, 
anxiously, “Is that only 
part of their commercial 
equipment? Or is it real?” 

The steelworkers neither 
expected nor wanted—nor 

did they receive—uncritical 

approbation from _ their 

professors. Mr. Luchek 
and other faculty members 
were intellectuals, in sym- 
pathy with the labor move- 
ment and sensitive to the 
problems of the industrial 
worker, but above all, ex- 
ceedingly loyal to the 
honest demands of the in- 
tellect. They dug for the 
truth even when it hurt. 
Sometimes it did, as when an ex- 
citable young man who advocated 
“pulling out the plant” in place of 
arbitration as the fifth step in han- 
dling grievances, was quietly asked 
whether that would be practical. If 
the sting resulted in a grudge, it did 
not show. 


Mosr CLASSES COMBINED LECTURES 


with discussion, each student’s sched- 
ule including these basic courses: 


The Union Meeting, with a strong 
emphasis on public speaking and 
parliamentary procedure; 


the Labor Movement, a history of © 


organized labor during the past hun- 
dred years, with a critical interpreta- 
tion of various federal and state laws 
and court decisions; 
Collective Bargaining, an intensive 
(Continued on page 614) 
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1 ee PROJECTS FOR THE EDUCATION OF MEMBERS OF 
labor unions have tremendous variety. Well attended 
“classes in subjects ranging from. the ILGWU’s chorus 
group pictured here to the “model grievance committee 
meeting” which steel workers staged at Penn State last 
year (upper left) are under constant expansion by 
forward-looking unions. Even the children of mem- 
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bers get a break, if one of their parents is a unionist. 
At the left, the director of the garment workers’ man- 
dolin class gives a few pointers to a member’s child 
before rehearsal continues. Workers’ education is also 
aided by many such agencies as settlements, the 
American Labor Education Service, public libraries, 
and colleges. 
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analysis of the methods and pro- 
cedures involved in negotiating the 
union contract; 

Job Evaluation, a study of methods 
of rating the value of one job against 
another for purposes of classification; 

Job Standardization, a technical ex- 
planation of the use of time and 
motion studies in determining pro- 
duction standards for specific jobs; 

the Union in the Community, a 
consideration of the union’s respon- 
sibility in accepting an active role in 
community affairs; 

the Union Member as a Citizen, a 
description of the opportunities for 
political action on local, state and 
national levels; 

Personal Adjustments and Rela- 
tions, a glimpse into the elements of 
applied psychology. 

Each class lasted for an hour and 
twenty minutes, while each course 
consisted of from two to six class 
sessions. In addition, there were 
special demonstrations in conducting 
a union meeting, a grievance meeting, 
and an arbitration meeting, as well as 
in visual aids and other methods of 
carrying on an educational program 
in the local union. 

The college also made available 
several hobby courses, including work- 
shops in public speaking, arts and 
crafts, music appreciation, the oper- 
ation of a movie projector. The steel- 
workers had the use of all the cam- 
pus recreational facilities—swimming 
pool, gymnasium, tennis courts, golf 
course, soft ball field, horse shoe pitch. 
No wonder one tired craneman re- 
marked at the end of the week that 
it was about time he got back to the 
mill for a good rest. 

This man, however, seemed to be 
alone in his exhaustion. When Satur- 
day came, many of his classmates 
wanted, more: “Next year the insti- 
tute ought to last two weeks—and 
there ought to be an advanced course 
for those who attended this year!” 

They lodked on their experience 
with a pragmatic eye: “We’ve learned 
a lot here that’s going to be useful. 
Take that .psychology, for instance. 
That'll be a big help in handling the 
grievances that are going to come up 
under these new job classifications.” 

“And public speaking. We’ve all 
got to do it, and for some of us it 
isn’t so easy. That teacher gave some 
good hints.” aa 

Even the’skeptics had considerably 
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mellowed: “Of course, the professors 
don’t know many of the things we 
know about collective bargaining. 
The courses will be better in a few 
years after they have had a chance to 
learn some things from ws. But still, 
they made you think.” 


W onrxers’ EDUCATION IS NOT A NEW 
phenomenon in the United States, It 
is a movement which has had slow, 
steady growth since the years just 
following the first world war. Its de- 
velopment has been in two main 
directions: within specific unions, 
such as the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, which has long 
had a broad educational program 
reaching through the whole member- 
ship; and outside the unions in 


workers’ schools supported mainly by . 


individual contributions and drawing 
students from various parts of the 
labor world. Well known examples 
of the latter type are the Highlander 
Folk School and the Southern School 
for Workers. 

But whatever the form, until recent 
years the impetus for development 
has come, by and large, from the 
union movement rather than the edu- 
cational field—with a few notable 
exceptions, such as the Hudson Shore 


> 


EXPERIMENT 


A toy factory in New York City is 
the setting for an experiment in bring- 
ing education to the worker at his 
place of employment—instead of ex- 
pecting him to go in quest of a class 
at the end of the day’s work.” 

Last month the New York Univer- © 
sity Divisien of General Education 
opened a course in “How to Read and 
Think” at the Louis Marx Toy Manu- 
facturing Company, on Fifth Avenue, 
not far from theuniversity’s down town 
center, Thirty students, all employes 
of the company, attended the opening 
session, 

Prof, Ralph G, Ross, the instructor, 
pointed out that 41 percent of the 
adult population, according to the’ 
opinion polls, desire to enroll “in some 
form of educational program.” How- 


ever,.a relatively small proportion of ~ 


these have sufficient incentive to hunt 
up the courses they want and to regis- 
ter for them. The new experimental 
program, he added, may well reach 
beyond the walls of the toy factory 
and “prove the forerunner of a revolu- 
tionary educational development in the 
United States,” - 


Labor School, which grew out of the 
annual summer institutes for workers 
frst held on the Bryn Mawr College 
campus in 1921; and the Wisconsin 
School of Workers, which has func- 
tioned as a summer school on the 
University of Wisconsin campus since 
1925. 

In the past decade, however, and 
particularly within the past three or 
four years, universities and _ colleges 
throughout the land have suddenly 
become aware of an obligation to pro- 
vide leadership training to workers as 
well as to other groups of the popu- 
lation. By 1946, fifty colleges and uni- 
versities, including tax supported, 
privately endowed, and church spon- 
sored institutions, were offering pro- 
grams of some type to union mem- 
bers. The number has undoubtedly 
increased since then. 

Until recently, few of the great, 
new industrial unions of the CIO 
have had the time or the inclination 
for the development of educational 
programs of any import. The notable 
exceptions are the Textile Workers 
Union of America and the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO. But most 
of them, like the United Steelworkers, 
had hardly emerged from the militant 
days of organization when they be- 
came preoccupied with wartime prob- 
lems. 

Among the steelworkers, however, 


education has been an idea, if not — 


a continuous fact, almost from the day 
that the famous Taylor-Lewis agree- 
ment in 1937 brought them their first 
recognition from industry. A year 
later the union, still an “organizing 
committee,” sponsored a series of 
forty-four two or three day confer- 
ences in as many steel centers through- 
out the country for discussion of such 
subjects as collective bargaining, griev- 
ance procedures, seniority provisions, 
incentive systems, technological un- 
employment and apprentice training. 
In the summers of 1938-1939 it ran 
union officers training camps at a 
state park site in western Pennsyl- 
vania. . 
In 1939 the union experimented 
with another type of educational pro- 
gram at McKees Rocks, Pa., by in- 


viting representatives of both labor 


and management to sit down together 
weekly to talk over problems of 
collective bargaining. The prime in- 
stigator of these experiments was 


Clinton Golden, former vice-president 
of the USWA and assistant to the — 


_ (Continued on page 660) 
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AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 


HM HERE* are some aspects of American education about which discussion often 
seems to generate more heat than light. These are areas related to deep princi- 
ples or prejudices; or problems which, like teachers’ salaries, have become so 
acute that they have led to action as direct as the recent teachers’ strikes. 

These thorny questions are not limited by geography or by the type of educa- 
tional institution. 

Thus “academic freedom” is as much a fighting phrase in a crossroads one- 
room school as on a university campus. 

Inequality of educational opportunity is not limited, alas, to one region or 
one school system. North and south, east and west, children are to be found 
in one community enjoying the advantages of the best of modern teaching skill 
and equipment; and a few miles away, the school shows little advance over the 
rigid book learning, the narrow outlook of a century ago. Can this injustice be 
redressed ? 

How can we get enough talented and well trained teachers? How can we 
protect our children against miseducation at the hands of the inept and the ill- 
prepared? ; 

Is it true that able, well prepared young men and women are barred from 
American colleges and professional schools solely because of their religious prin- 
ciples, their racial strain, or national origin? 

What are the mass educators doing to the minds and spirits of our children? 
Can we make these modern inventions serve the ends of education? 

The contributors to the third section of this special number face difficult 
issues squarely, offer honest answers, or point to areas where only more facts 


and study can provide solutions.—B. A. 


~ | EDUCATIONAL STRAIT JACKETS 
4 - ALL OUR CHILDREN 
\ : AN EDUCATIONAL PARADOX 
~ TEACHERS MAKE THE SCHOOLS 
ae _ “80 YOU’RE GOING TO BE A TEACHER” 


THIS BUSINESS OF ADMISSIONS 
THE OTHER EDUCATORS 
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“The educator’s predicament, inherent in the situation, is 
that, though engaged by the community to prepare its 
children for living in the world, he is restrained in his best 
efforts to fulfill the engagement. The more creative, the 


more restless and impatient he is, the more galling the re- « 
straints.’ —Farnsworth Crowder 
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Py UTTERANCES ON EDUCATION—OF 
which this is an example—usually 
can be summarized under the two 
themes: 1. Giving educators hell for 
their failings; and 2. Assigning them 

. new responsibilities. 

This dual attitude is really com- 
plimentary, for it represents exaspera- 
tion with the schools because they are 
not delivering up to our hopes—the 
wonderful aspect being that the hopes 
remain. Problem-wrestlers, expound- 
ing their several views of the several 
desperate needs of the world today— 
whether for “intercultural understand- 
ing” or “the sympathetic meeting of 
East and West” or “the preservation 
of democratic institutions” or “the 
control of dental caries”—have always 
handy at least one triumphant sug- 
gestion: “In the last analysis this is 
a problem for education.” 

And so, even as they cringe under 
the complaints, the schoolmen can 
very well regard with wry amuse- 
ment the fact that theirs is not yet 


considered a lost cause. The cynicism 


with which the efforts and, in par- 
_ ticular, the motives, of business and 
labor leaders, militarists, politicians, 
and diplomats are so commonly 
regarded has not yet spread over 


education. There is a rift in the 
sour murk and in it stands the 
- schoolhouse. 


But in the schoolhouse doorway 


stand the teachers wearing the look ~ 


—eager but fearful, earnest but apolo- 
_ getic—of the frustrated. One of them, 
a high school principal, just returned 
“4 an inspirational convention of 
his fellows, exclaims, “I’m sick and 
‘ired. of hearing our profession built 
up“as the hope of the world, only to 
find hat I don’t dare have The Nation 


Reenitios 
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the ministry, issmore harrassed by the 
‘discrepancy between assigned expecta- 
tiofis an 
Teachers are victims of that perversity 
whereby men and societies contrive to 
defeat their own best intentions. We 
say grandly’ to them, “Take our chil- 
_dren through, safe and happy,to the 
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permitted © achievements. 
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next milepost,” and then shadow and 
torment them enroute. 

Education is the total of the proc- 
esses whereby a community shapes 
and informs its members. In our 
society, with the decline of the family, 
the neighborhood, and the church, 
the sum of neglected and abandoned 
educational jobs piles up. These are 
shoveled over the fence into the school 
yard for the pedagogues to deal with. 
But then, so to speak, society drapes 
itself over the fence as an officious 
supervisor, complains, issues orders to 
go slow, tries to hide its dirty linen 
and bad manners from the children 
and hopes withal to gain results 
which it will not pay for, or will not, 
in many cases, even permit. In short, 
the freedom to teach and the freedom 
to learn are hedged in by serious 
limitations. 

These are of two sorts, those im- 
posed from without and those in- 
flicted by the teaching profession upon 
itself. 


There Is, FIRST OFF, THAT HAMPERING 
set of conditions created by the terms 
under which our children grow up. 
We think of them, freed from child 
labor, as having been “liberated” for 
education. This is true. But it is true 
at the same time that they have been 
eliminated from community activity. 
They dangle. They must wait. Mean- 
while, one parent, and in many fami- 
lies both, work away from home 
behind closed doors marked “Private” 
and “Keep Out.” 

Emma Beekmann, in her report on 
a study of education in a midwestern 
town made by the University of Chi- 
cago Committee on Human Deyelop- 
ment, comments at length on how 
that community was failing to “bring 


young people into any intimate asso- 


ciation with leaders in government, 
business, and the professions. Because 
of having no civic responsibilities, the 
young had no reason to feel they 
belonged . . .” 

The urban juvenile among us is 
not meshed into society as a func- 
tioning contributor: he doesn’t even 
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bring in the kindling. The school 
cannot guide him in useful responsi- 
ble work, because he does no work. 
Except for casual afternoon and vaca- 
tion jobs, serious work is something 
postponed until after graduation. He 
does not ordinarily want to do what 
his father does, but something better. 
He is unlikely to have any clear goal 
or great urgency demanding scholas- 
tic exertion. Thus, for years, he may 
flounder aimlessly. Much in his 
schooling seems unrelated to him and 
to his known world. He keeps asking 
fretfully of. his subjects, “What are 
they good for?” He cannot see very 
well because he is asked to look too 
far ahead. 

The school cannot serve him much 
in his family relationships, because 
it does not deal with him in the home. 
It cannot direct him toward religious 
experience, because public schooling 
is strictly secular. The educational 
effort, confined within the rather 
stark environment of the schoolhouse, 
must be heavily bookish and _aca- 
demic, offering, for the most part, 
secondhand and hypothetical experi- 
ence. It is not strange that so often 
the pupil sits lumpishly, presenting to 
his teachers that most disheartening 
of visages—the insolently bored face 
of indifference. 


Forrier compxicatine THE SITUATION 

for the school people is the policy of 

free, universal, compulsory education. 

Pupils are enrolled earlier, they stay 

longer (60 percent of eligible children’ 
now go to high school), and all must 

attend for a fixed time, including the 

inert and the rebellious. Few de- 

mands are heard that it should be 

otherwise. On the contrary: Willard 

E. Givens, in his last report to the 

public for the National Education - 
Association, speaks for the profession, 

insisting that “there must be con- 

tinuous opportunity for education 

throughout life.” 

Now this swarming of the popula- 
tion into the classroom requires that 
the school must try to be all things 
to all people. Inevitably there is dis- 
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agreement over “objectives.” Energy 
and funds must be diffused and 


spread thin in the effort to give every 
mother’s son his chance and, if pos- 
sible, every grandpa a second chance. 

The necessary partner of the master 
who would “gladly teach” is the pupil 
who would “gladly learn.” Under a 
policy of universal education, “gladly” 
is a long way from being universally 
applicable. Teachers who would 
gladly teach, if they could, must 
struggle instead with the aimless and 
the apathetic, the dull-witted and the 
violent, trying to give them something 
or other that will keep them in school 
at least as long as the law requires. 

Teachers must seek to egg on the 
learning process with the award of 
grades and penalties and the disgrace 
of flunking; they must try to make 
interest glow with ingenious “proj- 
ects,” graphic devices and dramatiza- 
tions; they must run endless tests- 
and-measurements assays of the 
human raw material in an effort to 
find out where Johnny should be 
going and to check on his headway, 
if any. And even though no headway 
is discernible, Johnny must continue 
to be exposed to learning. 

Educators have done some wistful 
gazing at the remarkable teaching 
proficiency of the armed _ services. 
They need not feel too badly. The 
military. had - two. special .resources— 
first, definite, rigid, life -and - death 
objectives;. second, the lash of com- 
pulsion. A soldier delivered the goods 
as assigned, or else. A cadet measured 
up to standards, or was washed out. 

Civilian teachers are confronted by 
pupils having divers goals or no goals 
at all. There is no life-and-death 
urgency about passing or not passing. 
A teacher cannot wave the whip of 
compulsion. Even if his own con- 
science approved, his community 
would not stand for it. The most he 
can say is, “Johnny, you ought.” 


Tue CIVILIAN PUBLIC EDUCATOR, IN 
his efforts to do something for this 
conglomerate mass of students, is 
‘surrounded by public eyes, whose ex- 
pressions of approval and displeasure 
are as erratic.as the weather. The 


teacher may talk bravely of his “free- 


dom to teach.” Indeed, in conven- 
tions assembled, he will—as did the 
National Council for the Social 
_Studies—draw up resolutions such as 
this one: . 
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We hold that .. . learning can be 
free only when schools and teachers are 
free to teach the truth, to discuss all 
social and political theories and organi- 
zations, and when school programs are 
not burdened by the intrusion of propa- 
ganda and pressure groups. We urge 

the protection of the right of 
teachers to deal with controversial issues. 


This is a splendid sentiment, but 
it suggests that the social science 
teachers, steamed up to crusading 
pitch while away from home, were 
forgetting their social anthropology. 
The school, as an instrument of the 
community, dare not range too far 
from the credos, taboos, and timidities 
of that community. This condition 
of being subject to public accounta- 
bility is the great over-all restraint on 
creativeness and aggressive experi- 
mentation in education. 

Henry W. Simon in his “Preface 
to Teaching” humbles himself to con- 
fess that “the schoolmarm of either 
sex is something no one wants to be. 
His characteristics. are timidity, a 
peculiar refinement or super-gentility 
and an over-conscientiousness about 
trivialities. . . . These ‘characteristics 
are thrust upon one partly by the 
nature of school life but even more 
by public opinion.” 

Public school people, talking shop 
with their hair down, have a quartet 
of favorite gripes on limitations: 


—over the salary. schedule (“I can't 
keep enough in the bank to maintain 
a checking account’); 

—over petty tyrannies within. the 
academic hierarchy (“The superinten- 
dent admonishes us to teach democ- 
racy and then runs the system like a 
banana-republic dictator’); 

—over the wuncooperativeness of 
parents (“Not one mother has visited 
my room all semester”); 

—and, contrariwise, over public 
meddling (“The-DAR is on a ram- 
page against the new murals in the 
cafeteria” ). : 


The last of these is most pertinent 
here and instances could run on to 
the point of melancholy tedium. 

When a superintendent flew from 
the straight-and-narrow path of dis- 
cretion to help organize a consumer’s 
cooperative, a merchant member of 
his school board took him to task 
with a lecture on the ethics of “unfair 
competition.” - 

During the smallpox scare last 
spring, a school administrator an- 


nounced that the school doctor would 
give free vaccinations to all children. 
The county medical society bristled 
and its secretary wrote a letter of 
protest containing this gem: “Next 
thing we know, the schools will be 
offering to deliver its future pupils 
from their mothers, free.” The origi- 
nal offer was amended to read that 
vaccinations would be available to 
children unable to go to their own 
physicians. 

A public debate was arranged be- 
tween two high school teams on the 
subject of peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training. A committee from a 
veterans’ organization protested, argu- 
ing that the question was “not one 
for children to settle’—even though 
the “children” debating would be 
liable to conscription, if and when. 

This fall, the superintendent of a 
small city system, a man of vision 
and deep convictions, was being con- 
gratulated on a speech he had made 
to his teachers, reaffirming his faith 
in education’s high mission. He was 
rueful. “Yes, I do like to dream of 
myself as the grand marshal of fine 
parades, but I always wake up to find 
I am still only the marshal’s horse.” 
What did he mean, what had soured 
him? A course in social living which 
he had introduced and labored over 
enthusiastically had been thrown out 
by his school board for containing 
“too much ticklish stuff—too hot for? 
adolescent minds.” 


To another. town a school band, 


with red capes and a bass drum eight 
feet in diameter, was of course won- 
derful, but a course in music apprecia- 
tion was frowned off the curriculum 
assaf 

Another schoolman advocated an 
enlargement of the high school library 


-facilities and the addition of three 


desperately needed class rooms. The 
school board, backed by the local 
newspaper, balked. But readily 
enough, it approved funds for twenty- 
six football uniforms and extensive 
grandstand repairs and exerted itself, 
in favor of bonds for an auditori 
with a 120-foot carillon tower. 


I CITE THREE INSTANCES WHICH? GENER- 


dared to fight back in my own state, 


which, relatively, gives its schools a_ 


generous amount of freedom: 


1. The California divorce rate is so 
alarming that any plans. calculated 
to “save the home” would seem to — 
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~ated newspaper copy when edlucators 


deserve support. But efforts by the 
schools to introduce instruction about 
matrimony and family life were re- 
garded with such horror by State 
Senator Jack Tenny that he introduced 
and saw through the last legislature 
a measure to cripple any such under- 
taking. 

2. This same legislature became 
embroiled in a wrangle over a series 
of social science books, edited by 
Professor Paul Hanna of Stanford 
University. The books had the rec- 
ommendation of professional educa- 
tors and the approval of Parent- 
Teacher spokesmen. The legislature 
was being solicited for a publishing 
appropriation— when up from the 
Sons of the American Revolution 
rang the charge, subversive! Professor 
Hanna was attacked as a “red” and 
had to take the stand to defend his 
personal record as a patriot. And 
whereas both he and his books stood 
up under charges, the legislators did 
not vote the funds for publication. 

3. This summer, the State Board of 
Education was considering a proposed 
new arithmetic text, the authors of 
which had introduced, among prob- 
lems about marbles and oranges and 
men on bicycles, some problems hav- 
ing to do with taxes, social security, 
and the standard of living. Objections 
sprang up about these “extraneous 
matters.” The board, “to avoid stir- 
ring up trouble” moved that the 
questionable references and problems 
be deleted, leaving the traditional 
marbles, oranges, and cyclists. 


eT ” 
O AVOID STIRRING UP TROUBLE” IS 
perhaps the first law for survival and 
promotion in the field of public edu- 
cation. The teacher needs to be 
shrewd in his estimates of how ex- 
posed a view he dares to give his 
students of the social, political, and 
economic actualities of the community. 
Emma Beekmann, in her report 
mentioned above, observed that free- 
dom to teach and discuss contempor- 
ary problems was related to the dis- 
tance of the problems from the school 
house. Timidity increased as mileage 
decreased—as attention moved from 
international, to national, to state, to 
local affairs. Concerning matters 
close-to home, Miss Beekmann says, 
“The spirit of free inquiry was lack- 


ing. ... If [a pupil] did bring up a 


controversial issue of the community, 
he might be silenced with the remark, 
‘This is not the place for such 
discussion.’ ” : 
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She puts her finger on one reason 
for such silencing: “Because the com- 
munity did not grant security of posi- 
tion to its teachers, the young people 
were deprived of the opportunity to 
study it [the controversial issue].” 

There is another, sterner reason. 
Adult reluctance to be open and hon- 
est with the oncosiiing generation 
contains a great deal of the psychology 
of the hovering mother who mourns 
to see her babes grow out of their 
trusting innocence, contains even 
more of the psychology of the anxious 
father trying to postpone the day 
when the little boy who worships him 
as a superman begins to find him out 
as a fumbling, all-too-human human 
being. 

Hence, courses sharply eyeing the 
elders’ handiwork in the immediate 


Now and considering reforms for 


Tomorrow make parents and school 
boards nervous. They feel safer when 
their schools are run in the traditional 
grooves, avoiding the “progressive” 
and bearing down on “fundamentals.” 

For example: The Town Club of 
Scarsdale, New York, following a 
two-year survey of its schools, issues 
a report condemning the lax training 
in fundamentals and asking for a 
return to traditional subjects. ...A 
committee of Detroit business men 
draws up a criticism of the school 
system for graduating children poorly 
grounded in the fundamentals. .. . 
San Francisco dismisses its superin- 
tendent for being too far on the 
progressive side. ... 

The educator’s predicament, inher- 
ent in the situation, is that, though 
engaged by the community to prepare 
its children for living in the world, 
he is restrained in his best efforts to 
fulfill the engagement. The more 
creative, the more restless and im- 
patient he is, the more galling the 
restraints. It is small wonder that so 
often he says to hell with it and goes 
to selling real estate. 


Bor rae circte of conFINEMENT Is 
not yet closed. There is a set of con- 
ditions imposed on public education 
by our culture’s characteristic and 
limited comprehension of the nature 
of man and of his business on earth. 

When a teacher of literature feels 
depressed that his students, in their 
response to the poetry he loves, regis- 
ter lukewarm to cold, he should 
comfort himself with the reflection 
that poetics is a very minor item in 
the American dream of the good life. 


\ 


When ardent apologists for the 
scientific method, as a discipline and 
a philosophy, protest that young peo- 
ple can be interested in science only 
as it results in practical applications 
and in gadgets, they should realize 
that this is precisely the meaning 
science has for the American people. 

When ministers and some educators 
grieve that so many children come 
to adulthood innocent of contact with 
their religious heritage or with re- 
ligiously based morality and character, 
they should remember that the separa- 
tion of church and school is a basic 
American political tenet. 


E, S. C. NorTurop, MAKING HIS EX- 
amination of the American version of 
the western mind in “The Meeting of 
East and West,” has characterized it 
embarrassingly by its aesthetic, re- 
ligious, and spiritual illiteracy — ex- 
plaining, not only that this illiteracy 
exists, but that it is generally 
acceptable. 

This makes the going extremely 
difficult for those educators who find 
such illiteracy regrettable. Despite 
all their valiant efforts to “enrich” 
the curriculum, that curriculum, from 
the point of view of the nature of 
man and the grand total of his possi- 
bilities, remains as remarkable for 
what it leaves out as for what it 
emphasizes. It must operate, above all 
else, to produce duplicates of a typed 
figure — the-schooled-American-who- 
makes-good. 

The compelling motive animating 
this figure is the desire to get ahead, 
to amount to something, to win 
through in competition. Hence, the 
one clear objective for the school sys- 
tem, as the public sees and pays for 
it, is to help boys and girls to get 
ahead and amount to something. Evi- 
dence that they have done so is to be 
read—not from their aesthetic sensi- 
tivity, or from: their achieved philoso- 
phy of life, or from their religious 
awareness, or their emotional maturity 
—but from their economic and oc- 
cupational status, from their ability 
to command worldly substance and 
recognition, comforts and amusements. 
This, by and large, is what parents 
want for themselves and want, even 
more, for their children. 

For the educator, the consequence 
of our prizing this particular complex 
of values—materialistic, egoistic, -secu- 
lar, and dynamic—is that, to please 


the patron, emphasis must bear down 


(Continued on page 648) 
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All Our Children 


Se SPEAKING, THERE IS NO SUCH 
thing as an American system of 
education. We have forty-eight sys- 
tems of education, with considerable 
variations within each of the states, 
depending wholly on local factors. 

Most Americans have long been 
convinced that this scheme of public 
education is the soundest and most 
democratic way to prepare youth for 
the responsibilities of adult life. We 
have scorned both the concept of 
education for the elite as exemplified 
in England’s “public schools,” and 
the typical European system of na- 
tional education. We have taken 
great pride in the fact that our schools 
are not standardized in accordance 
with the ideas of some theorist in 
Washington but reflect, at least to a 
considerable extent, the desires and 
views of the local communities. 

It is true that of late, states have 
extended financial aid to schools and 
exercised a growing influence on 
standards of teaching, but the princi- 
ple of local autonomy has been jeal- 
ously protected.so far as the federal 
government is concerned. Although 
the influence of the national govern- 
ment has developed spectacularly in 
many areas of American life during 
the past quarter of a century, it has 
been felt only indirectly in the schools. 
In recent years, particularly since 
the depression, educators have begun 
to wonder whether we have not some- 
what overemphasized state and local 
- autonomy. The wide differences in 
_ per capita wealth in “various parts 

of the country, and between urban 


3 - and rural areas in particular, have 


__ resulted in fantastic unevenness in the 
quality cation available to 


While some chil. 


are] 
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while the typical Utah city dweller of 
the same age has attended school for 
11.5 years. The variation is much 
greater if race differences are taken 
into account. Negroes in rural Louisi- 
ana average only 2.8 years of school- 
ing while in several northern states 
the average for Negroes is better than 
eight years. 


"Tie Nuateer oF YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
is, o£ course, but a small part of the 
story as far as the quality of education 
is concerned. Southern schools, coun- 
try schools, and segregated Negro 
schools make a showing which is 
below the national average in every 
aspect of education. They usually 
provide fewer days of instruction per 
year, have less adequate buildings and 
equipment, less satisfactorily trained 
teachers, and a more antiquated 
curriculum. 

Although there are relatively more 
children of school age in rural areas 
than in cities, the average length of 
the country school term in 1940 was 
only 167.6 days as compared with 
181.7 days in cities. At that time 
teachers’ salaries in the cities averaged 
$1,955 a year as against $959 in rural 
areas, and only 38 percent of the rural 
teachers in the one or two roem 
schoolhouses had as much as two 
years’ college education. - 

If we take the amount expended 
on education in dollars per pupil, 
we may not have an exact index of 


the differences in the quality of the 


schooling, but~it is about as good a 


yardstick as we can find. Expressed 


‘only a handful of pupils—are still | 


These differences in educational ex- 
penditure reflect the wide variations | 
in economic opportunity which exist 
within our society. But the proble 
is complicated by the fact that the 
proportion of children in the popu- 
lation is greater in the southern states 
than in the North and is considerably 
greater in all rural areas than in the 
cities. q 

South Carolina, for instance, has 
twice as many children for each adult” 
as has Los Angeles County. But Los 
Angeles County has five times as 
much wealth per person available for 
education as has South Carolina. The 
economic burden on the rural popu-— 
lation is still greater where the out- 
dated one room schools—often with 


retained. The result is a far better 
quality of teaching in the city schools, - 
as well as superior equipment and a_ 
richer, more flexible curriculum. 


Ler me uasteN To POINT OUT THAT 
wide variations in educational éx- 
penditures do not reflect a different 
sense of the importance of education 
in the various parts of the country 
The states which have the lowest per 
pupil expenditure for education tend 
to devote a much larger proportion 
of their taxes to education than do the 
wealthier states. . ae eee 

For example, Delaware, which 
ranks near the top in educational ex 
penditures per pupil, several yea 
devoted to its schools only 


in these terms, the differences ny a mt 
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Unequal Opportunity. Here, two below-average rural schools, one 


(above) in the Deep South, the other in Kentucky. On page 622— 
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schools have so little money is that 
they are dependent larely on local 
resources for their support. Approxi- 
mately three fourths of the cost of 
public education is still met through 
property taxes, levied chiefly by local 
school boards and other local taxing 
agencies. Most of the 127,000 local 
school districts in the United States 
raise their taxes individually. In 
states where there are many small 
districts, there is often very little re- 
lationship between the wealth of the 
district and the number of children 
to be educated. In some instances, the 
richer districts could readily provide 
$100 per child for every $1 that can 
be provided by the poorer districts. 
Actual expenditures never reveal any 
such discrepancy because the poorest 
districts tax themselves much more 
heavily than. do the richest ones. 


"Tue stares Have sTEpreD IN TO LEVEL 
some of the unevenness between dis- 
tricts by varying degrees of state 
assistance. In general, states with the 
leanest public purses have made the 
greatest efforts to provide school 
funds. Almost without exception, they 
spend relatively more on education 
than do the well-to-do states.. But 
their resources are so inadequate that 
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—a Trenton, N, J. elementary school, which affords above-average 
education, in program, equipment, and in democratic experience 


despite their efforts, they remain near 
the bottom in the quality of schooling 
provided. 

If American children are to have 
reasonable equality in educational 


opportunity, it has long been obvious. 


that the federal government will have 
to assist the poorer states in the same 
way that the states aid the poorer 
districts within their borders. The 
federal government has always main- 
tained an interest in education. Most 
of the states were territories before 
entering the Union, and as territories 
their schools were provided for by 
acts of Congress. Thus the federal 
government may be said to have 
founded the public school systems of 
most states. In some states, public 
schools, as well as universities and 
normal schools, still receive support 
from federal land grants. 

Further, since 1867 the federal goy- 
ernment has maintained the Office of 


Education as a fact-finding and pro- 


motional agency, and nearly every 
department of the government has 
taken on functions directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the schools. — 

In recent years Congress has ap- 
propriated funds for agricultural and 
home economics extension service in 


the schools and for vocational 
education. : 

During the depression, federal 
assistance became imperative to reopen 
closed schools and to prevent many 
additional closings. Approximately 
$22,000,000 in emergency relief money 
was spent for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, over $500,000,000 in public works 
funds was spent for improving school 
facilities, and hundreds of millions 
more went into students aid. These 
contributions did little, however, to 
correct the fundamental educational 
inequalities which had been sharpened 
by the depression. In 1937 President 
Roosevelt appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Education to investigate 
this problem and make recommenda- 
tions. A year later, after exhaustive 
study, the committee recommended 
the expenditure of $540,000,000 in 
federal aid to the state school systems 
over a six-year period. 


Aurnoucn PRESIDENT RoosEVELT FOR- 


warded this recommendation to Con- 
gress, nothing came of it. Many edu- 
cators were lukewarm in their support 
of the proposal, fearing that federal 
assistance would open the door to 
standardization and to direct federal 
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control over the schools. There was 
some, but not extensive, resistance 
within school circles. 

The chief opposition came from 
Roman Catholic groups who felt that 
if federal assistance were given, the 
parochial schools should receive an 
equal per capita share—a position that 
most non-Catholics refused to accept. 

Catholic opposition to federal aid 
was rarely explicit, even at that period. 
But when the non-Catholics on the 
House and Senate Education Com- 
mittees refused to extend aid to the 
parochial schools on the same basis 
as to the public schools, the Catholics 
were strong enough to see that the 


federal aid bills were never reported 
out of committee. These obstructive 
tactics were made easy by the fact 
that a majority of the members of the 
House Education Committee were 


Catholics. 


Some opposrriongiijo arose ¥Rom 
representatives of wealthier states who 
disliked the idea of being taxed to aid 
the less fortunate communities. This 
second objection is rarely stated ex- 
plicitly, and its fallacy is not generally 
understood. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, had this 
argument in mind when he pointed 
out recently: First, that all the youth 
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of the country are future citizens, 
regardless of where they live, and the 
voters as a whole will decide the kind 
of nation we are to live in; and, 
second, we are a mobile people and 
many future residents of our cities are 
now attending poor.rural schools. 

Primarily, however, the recommen- 
dation for federal aid failed of adop- 
tion in the 1930’s because of public 
apathy. Few were opposed to the 
principle, but there was not sufficient 
active support to force a change in 
the traditional policy. 

The war, with its insatiable demand 
for manpower and the ever - rising 

(Continued on page 644) 


AN EDUCATIONAL PARADOX 
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of; those of us deeply concerned with education as 
parents and citizens, the discrepancy between the 
quality and the cost of public and private education in 
this country is both shocking and shortsighted. 

If we believe in equal educational opportunity for 
all, then public education must be at least on a level 
with that which the fortunate few can afford to buy 
for themselves. If we are to live up to our beliefs in 
democracy, we should compensate the young people 
whose homes afford relatively few cultural advantages, 
by offering them richer and more varied educational 
opportunities. Yet today we are faced with a strange 
paradox. Instead of equalizing educational opportunity 
by offering more to those who need more, we offer 
them far less. 

Let us look at the actual discrepancy, The current 
expense budget of the average private school ranges 
from $350 to $550 annually per pupil at the elemen- 
tary school level. New York City, which stands high 
in public educational expenditure, is satisfied with 
about $175 per pupil for the same services. In some 
of our educational sore spots—segregated Negro 
schools in the South for instance—$50 per pupil per 


year is a usual average. 


With all due allowance for the economies of large 
scale operation in the public schools, these figures are 
disturbing. They reveal that from two to ten times 


_ more is spent on the private school child than on the 


student whose need for an intensive education in many 
instances is so much greater. We never seem to con- 
sider whether this is just or wise, above all whether it 


is a sound base for a society of free men. 


During the last century, when Britain was an empire 
builder she felt the need to train a “governing class.” 
Feudalism, in the social sense, was not yet liquidated 


-and universal education was still a dream. However 


we may disagree with it, England had a sound practical 


reason for the inequality between her private and 


public schools. Until recently, the difference between 


the education offered at such places as Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, on the one hand, and the London Board 
Schools on the other, was planned and purposeful, _ 


with a definite end in view, In America, we have no 
such aim to excuse the inequality of our education. 
It is largely due to public inertia and lack of under- 
standing. 

Generally speaking, Americans believe that we get 
what we pay for. In education, this clearly means that, 
by and large, the quality of education offered in our 
public schools is inferior to that in private institutions. 

Modern psychology has opened new vistas for our 
educational thinking and made new and heavy de- 
mands on teachers. Today, the experts hold, schools 
must provide an environment which encourages not 
only mental development but also the sound physical 
and emotional growth of students. Teachers must 
understand each pupil as a person, and give him indi- 
vidual guidance. Obviously, this calls for small classes. 

Here again, the situation is paradoxical. If need 
were the criteria, public school students should have 
smaller classes, more specialized teaching, more in- 
dividual attention, Today quite the reverse is true. 
The private elementary school rarely exceeds fifteen 
to eighteen pupils per teacher, while many public 
schools, because of financial handicaps, have to load 
each teacher with thirty to forty children. This makes 
it virtually impossible to use modern teaching methods. 
In the matter of school buildings and equipment, and 
the richness of the curriculum, the same unfair dis- 
crepancy exists. 


We are becoming aware that education is not serving 
our society as it should. The need is for widespread 
recognition of its importance. One step in this direc- 
tion, I submit, is to do away with the present inequality 
between private and public education. This can be 
achieved only through a generous program of federal 
and state aid to supplement local support for our 
public schools. Further, citizens and taxpayers must 
take an active interest in the financing and administer- 
ing of their local schools. Above all, we must realize 
as a nation that sound education for every child is an 
inescapable purpose in our effort to realize more fully 
the American way of life. . 
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From All The Children 


Teachers Make the Schools 


N°? STANDARD AMERICAN COMMON- 
place has been more devoutly 
honored in words or more consistently 
ignored in practice than the adage 
that the teacher makes the school. 
Practically any citizen of the United 
‘States, at the faintest touch of pol- 
itical office, school-board membership, 
or even parenthood, can and often 
will speak eloquently and forcefully 
of the teacher’s high calling, of his 
crucial responsibility to society, and 
of his need _to possess all the brightest 
of talents and all the noblest of vir- 
tues. There are no reasonable lengths 
to which the people of this country 
will not go;the orator properly adds, 
to provide such a teacher for every 
child and youth in the land. 
Having made this speech, the chair- 
man of the rural board of school 


trustees, for example, has often pro- 


ceeded to employ a teacher with 
scarcely more education or general 
ability than those of the man who 
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milks his cows and slops his swine. 
Appropriately enough, moreover, he 
has commonly insisted that such a 
teacher be paid no more than the cur- 
rent wage of a farm hand. 

It was a rural teacher, according to 
an old story, who ended a discussion 
of proper nutrition by saying earn- 
estly to the children of the dairying 
community, “And now, boys and 
girls, will each of you please try to 
remember to drink at least a quart 
of milk every day?” 

There followed a shocked silence 
which was finally broken by the old- 
est boy. “Why, teacher,” he: said re- 
provingly, “we ain’t hardly got 
enough milk for the hogs!” 

I do not mean to imply that the 
combination of fine words and few 
dollars for schools is confined to rural 
areas or to elementary education. The 
member of the city board of education 
who has voted to employ high school 
teachers at salaries lower than those 


received by local waitresses, the uni- 
versity regent who has supported a 
budget providing less for an instructor 
than for a garage mechanic, the leg- 
islator who has shunned an increase 
in state aid for teachers’ salaries lest 
the appropriation for armories be 
endangered, and the congressman 
who regards as dangerous extrava- 
gance a proposed federal grant for 
education amounting to less than one 
percent of the country’s annual ex- 
penditure for alcoholic beverages—all 
these have been brothers to the rural 
trustee. . 


"Tey nave Avi bexieven NOTHING 
was too good for the children, that 
education was the noblest of. tasks, 
that the schools deserved the finest. 
teachers that could be enlisted, but 
they have suspected also that there 
was hardly enough milk for the hogs. 

If I speak as though such things 
are in the past, it is because I am 
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convinced that they are at least pass- 
ing. In the two years since V-J Day 
particularly, all of us have seen dark 
pictures painted of the results of these 
attitudes toward teaching and teach- 
ers. The very low salaries, the exodus 
of teachers from the profession, the 
failure to recruit able students in even 
‘nearly adequate numbers for the 
teachers’ colleges, and other unfavor- 
able aspects of teaching have been 
fully documented and widely dis- 
cussed. Certainly the press, the radio, 
and many other agencies for the 
direction of public opinion have done 
a remarkable job in presenting these 
pictures of gloom to the people of the 
United States. 

The people of the United States 
have begun to respond. In state after 
state and city after city within the 
last twelve months, teachers’ salary 
scales have been revised upward dras- 
tically, retirement provisions have 
been improved, competent young 
people in growing numbers have been 
guided to enter teachers’ colleges, 
certification and selection procedures 
have been overhauled, and even some 
of the traditional restrictions on the 
personal freedom of teachers have at 
least been examined critically. 


Joel for Look 


In other states and local districts, 
these improvements have not yet been 
made but are under way and will be 
made during the coming twelve 
months. Even in thé more backward 
areas of this country where reforms 
come most slowly, there are signs of 
unrest among parents and citizens in 
general. They, toggkare going to de- 
mand and get better teachers. 


Gliese crnurite ig caren ee MacAN 
people believe most emphatically what 
they say about the importance of edu- 
cation and the necessity of having the 
best possible teachers for their chil- 
dren. They are ready and willing to 
support and maintain a system of 
teacher selection, preparation, and 
payment more comprehensive and 
more daring than most of us school 
administrators, school trustees, and 
teachers’ college professors imagine. 
It has indeed been largely our own 
fault that in the past the people of 
this country have too often believed 
that the comunity’s most difficult and 
crucial professional jobs could be done 
by relatively unskilled labor. 

We have neglected our duty to in- 


form the public properly concerning 
the educational and professional quali- 
fications needed for the best teaching. 
We sometimes failed to carry out this 
duty because we were timid. We 
were afraid people would not like to 
know the truth. At other times we 
neglected this duty because we did 
not ourselves know that teaching was 
more than a semiskilled craft. We 
were ourselves administrative, policy- 
making, .or teacher-education me- 
chanics; how could we suppose that 
a teacher would have to be more than 
a mechanic? 

Teachers organizations have an 
important job to do in this connection. 
They are the groups which are best 
fitted and most highly motivated. to 
let the public know what the quali- 
fications of a good teacher are and 
how such a person should be re- 
cruited, educated, appointed, and re- 
warded for his professional services. 
They have generally failed to do this 
job well, and they have sometimes 
bungled it atrociously. 

In the last two years a few groups 
of teachers, goaded by unfavorable 
treatment, have used the strike as a 


Her books in her saddle bags, a Kentucky teacher leaves for school, She supervises 
a nutrition program sponsored by the Sloan Foundation and the state university. 


Teachers Make the Schools 


means of securing better salaries and 
other conditions of service. No teach- 
ers organization of national scope, 
so far as I know, supported these 
strikes. Most of their members, fur- 
thermore, regard the strike as being 
not appropriate for use by teachers. 
I am not sure that I agree with this 
general judgment. 

I am not so much concerned about 
the appropriateness or the inappropri- 
ateness of a teachers’ strike as I am 
about its effectiveness in advancing 
the cause of improved education for 
the American people. From that 
standpoint, I would prefer to see 
teachers refuse in an organized body at 
the end or the beginning of a school 
year to accept contracts which offer 
poor salaries or other conditions. in- 
imical to good teaching rather than 
to strike in the middle of the year— 
not because I hate strikes but because 
I want better education. 

I would prefer to see them refuse 
the poor contracts, persuade all other 
certificated teachers to refuse them, 
and carry an educational campaign to 
the people which will show clearly 
what the issues in this refusal are 
and how competent members of the 
profession propose to resolve them. 
This is a clear-cut educational ap- 
proach which an education-respecting 
people will understand and support. 


Tue crnaresr ossracte IN Tae PATH 
of the American people toward the 
goal of the vastly better educational 
services which they desire, therefore, 
probably will not be poverty or lack 
of willingness to support the schools. 
We Americans are a proud and 
wealthy people. We spend money and 
energy with a free hand for what we 
want. We are coming more and more 
to demand education in all areas, on 
all levels, and for all our citizens. We 
want this education on a scale still 
undreamed of by most of the other 
nations of the world. We want this 
education to have an intellectual qual- 
ity, a social meaning, and a spiritual 


character until recently undreamed of 


by ourselves. 

The greatest possible block to this 
improvement and extension of edu- 
cation is likely to-arise in an unex- 
pected quarter. Like professional sol- 
diers who are sometimes accused of 
training for the last war instead of 
for a possible next one, we. are prone 
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‘to select and prepare teachers tor 


schools of yestetday rather than for 
schools of tomorrow. 

The foremost danger confronting 
us in the educational world today 
is not that we will pay teachers too 
little, but that we will fail to recruit 
and train teachers worthy of the best 
professional salaries. It is not so much 
that we will have a shortage of per- 
sons certified to teach, as it is that we 
will have a shortage of properly edu- 
cated teachers to certificate. 


Nor tone Aco A PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
tion visited a one-room rural school 
in which he had begun his teaching 
career more than thirty years earlier 
and which he had not seen in the 
intervening time. He entered the state 
in which the school was located, won- 
dering what kind of new building 
had replaced the boxlike structure 
which had been old when he first saw 
it. When he reached the county and 
' 
began to pass ancient schoolhouses, he 
suspected that his dream of a new 
building in the old district might be 
too sanguine. 

He was right. For he saw that the 
same schoolhouse stood in the same 
spot in a wheat field by a lake. The 
lake reflected the sun as brightly as 
ever, the wheat field seemed even 
greener than before, but the school- 
house had a smallness and a shabbi- 
ness beyond all his imagining. 

The professor’s moment of de- 
pression vanished as he. drove up to 
the old school. 

“What if it is the same building!” 
he consoled himself. “I was only in 
my eighteenth year, only a secondary 
school graduate, holder of only a 
temporary certificate when I was a 
teacher here. I had only four years of 
education above the eighth grade my- 
self, largely four years of memoriza- 
tion and verbalization designed to 
train my mind by a mysterious process 
of sympathetic magic. My only notion 
of teaching was ‘discipline’ and words 
and figures. This building is the same, 
but that is nothing. The teacher will 


be different, and so the school will be— 
-different. 


The teacher makes the 

school.” . 

He entered the schoolhouse, smil- 

ing. ot 
He was wrong. The new teacher 

was an eighteen-year old high school 


graduate with a temporary certificate 


whose only notion of teaching was 
“discipline,” words, and figures. 

Since the professor taught the dis- 
trict school, the annual income of the 
people of the United States has 
doubled and redoubled. The dirt 
trails over which he rode his horse 
have long since given way to ribbons 
of concrete and macadam. His coun- 
try, then a second rate power in a 
Europe-dominated world, is now ad- 
mitted even by its severest critics to 
be one of the two greatest nations in 
existence in an American-dominated 
world. The people of the district who 
then sent their sons in a wagon to 
the county seat with many admoni- 
tions against possible dangers now 
calmly watch their grandsons board 
airplanes for Tokyo or Manila, Mel- 
bourne or Buenos Aires, Berlin or 
Bagdad on business of the highest 
moment to all the world. 


The director of the district school, 
however, is still only an “emergency” 
teacher. 


In that period of more than thirty 
years, furthermore, rates of juvenile 
delinquency, crime, divorce, - and 
mental disease have mounted. De- 
mands on the character as well as on 
the intellect of the people of the 
United States have increased. 


The teacher of the district school 


is still only eighteen years old. i 


In the period since the professor 


was the district teacher, moreover, 


students of psychology, physiology, 
anthropology, sociology, and various 
related fields have piled up a wealth 
of facts to illumine the behavior of 
human beings individually and in 
groups. 

They have provided new informa- 
tion, new techniques, and insights. 
They have charted new fields for the 
study of the growth and development 
of children and young people. They 


have thrown added light on the mo- © 


tives of human beings. They have 
uncovered new foundations for a trite 
science of education. 


The expert on changing human 
behavior in the little schoolhouse by 
the lake ts still only a high school 


~ graduate. 


If this were merely’ the picvlize of 


an isolated case or even of one which 


could be duplicated not more than a 

thousand times, it would have little 

meaning. Unfortunately, it is a pic- 
(Continuea on page 650) 
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“So You’re Going To Be a Teacher” 


6G A SCHOOL TEACHER,’ PEOPLE RE- 

peat, looking at you narrowly 
with as much suspicion as if you had 
announced that you were beginning 
the study of Swahili. 

“Well, it doesn’t pay a lot, but—” 
Then the voice trails off, implying 
that there are other compensations 
too vague for exploration in ordinary 
conversation. They admit probable 
existence of such compensations but 
they are obviously startled, slightly 
amused, and perhaps a little dis- 
appointed by your goal. 

“I suppose there are a lot of va- 
cancies,” they suggest lamely, “and 
the summer vacations are nice but—” 

As a recently returned GI working 
toward a postgraduate university de- 
gree in preparation for the teaching 
profession, I have been through this 
exchange many times. After the first 
expression of amazement it is inter- 
esting to watch the variety of reactions 
when I say that I am going to be a 
teacher. 

Most people are a little disappointed. 
They commiserate with you, saying 
something about good jobs being 
rather scarce right now and alluding 
obliquely to the insanity of preparing 
for life by the acquisition of an 
advanced liberal arts degree. “Not 
very farsighted,” they are thinking. 
“Probably wasted his time on litera- 
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ture and languages when he should 
have been studying something prac- 
tical 

Others begin with a measure of 
subtlety to inquire into your motives, 
intimating that there is something a 
little strange in the prospect of a man 
wanting to be a school teacher when 
he might be something as stimulating 
and dynamic as an insurance salesman 
or a bank teller. Often they give a 
quizzical look which implies that the 
acquisition of an advanced degree 
(and the knowledge required for it) 
has turned the head of the embryo 
teacher. 

Others say something about serving 
humanity, pulling a long face that 
intimates it entails a slow, painful 
martyrdom. 

The well worn suggestion that it 
might be pleasant to work with 
people and glimpse their lives as in- 
timately as does a teacher is regarded 
with little interest. 

Most of us have known great 
teachers at one time or another and 
recognize the lasting influence that 
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they have had on our thinking. The 
possibility that one of the present 
candidates for the profession is look- 
ing forward to the exercise of such 
an influence on the next generation 
is usually brushed aside as too vision- 
ary and presumptuous to affect the 
choice of a profession. 

Almost the only motive that is not 
mentioned is the dream of being part 
of the great creative activity of edu- 
cation. Certainly there is no more 
challenging occupation today than 
that of striving to guide youth in its 
exploration of methods of establishing 
a functioning world society. Many 
of us GI’s, who were so recently in- 
volved in the result of the disastrous 
experiment of permitting areas of 
barbarism to develop, recognize the 
obligation to shape a world citizenship. 


Je rue MEN wHo HELPED FIGHT AND 
win World War II can contribute 
anything to education today, I think 
it is a realization of the vital role 
of the teacher as one of the few valid 
influences on popular thinking and 
action—particularly in time of crisis. 
Today and tomorrow the teacher has 
a place of great responsibility in the 
essential examination of our present 
values and as we move into new 
areas of thinking and planning. 


Luke Gwilliam 
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This Business of Admissions 


jpreugation Is THE DOMINANT FACTOR 
in the American way of life. To 
the early colonist it was an imperative 
necessity that all children be brought 
up equipped to read the hymn book 
and the Bible. With the seculariza- 
tion of political life, education became 
the key to full citizenship. And in 
every democratic movement since the 
inception of the Republic, the claims 
of education have been prominent. 

So today we have free universal 
primary education, reaching into the 
most backward mountain recesses of 
the land. Also we have free high 
school education; free college and uni- 
versity education in many states; free 
college education in the greatest city 
in the world. And although, outside 
New York City, college education in 
the eastern states remains for the 
most part under the control of private 
institutions — private institutions 
deeply affected with a public interest 
—the principle of equal opportunity 
for all (that is, all who can pay for 
it) is loudly proclaimed. 

It is essential to the American way 
of life that we the people, made up 
of many diverse elements, are pos- 
sessed of equal rights; and the right 
to equal opportunity in education 
looms large among them. In most 
states this right is taken for granted. 
In the State of New York it is a 
part of the positive law. 

That this principle is flouted, so far 
as Negro citizens are concerned, by 
all public institutions, and with negli- 
gible exceptions, by all private institu- 
tions throughout the South goes with- 
out saying. It is generally believed 
that it is also flouted by many—indeed 
most— ofthe private non-sectarian 
institutions of the North Atlantic 
states, where Jews in particular, and 
less generally Negroes, Italians, Slavs, 
and Roman Catholics, are discrimi- 
nated against. 


This is commonly believed, and in- 


numerable. private individuals, like 
the writer, know it to be true. I 
know it by the frank admission of 
presidents of colleges and members of 
committees on admission that dis- 
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crimination does exist. You who read 
this know it. But our knowledge is 
intimate and privileged. It would not 
stand in court against the indignant 
denials of impeccable academic 
gentlemen. 


Discrimination iN EDUCATION 18 IN- 
compatible with the American way 
of life. Yet there is one situation in 
which it is permitted under a higher 
principle than the rights of democ- 
racy: religious liberty. Religious lib- 
erty implies not only the right to 
worship God as one’s conscience re- 
quires, but also the right to bring 
up one’s children in the true doctrine, 
as one sees it. It implies the right 
to set up educational institutions ex- 
clusively for the youth of one’s. co- 
religionists. But note, it does not 
imply the right to select among one’s 
coreligionists on grounds of race, na- 
tional origin, or color. De minimis 
non curet lex. We democrats expect 
sectarian institutions to follow the 
principle of non-discrimination except 
where the sectarian issue is directly 
involved. Here we assume that no 
ofhcial regulations are required. 

But in respect to non-sectarian in- 


Frank Robinson 


stitutions that purport to deal directly 
with the American citizen as such, 
we claim the right to know whether 
or not they follow the American prin- 
ciple of equal treatment of all, irre- 
spective of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. These institutions are 
indeed privately endowed, and con- 
trolled by boards of trustees set up 
and perpetuated under private aus- 
pices. They enjoy exemption from 
taxation, however, as institutions de- 
voted to the public service. 

It follows that the democratic state 
may properly inquire whether these 
institutions uphold the democratic 
principle of equal opportunity for all 
citizens. It follows, too, that the state 
may properly intervene and prohibit 
practices that run counter to this 
principle. 

There is indeed some objective 
evidence of discrimination which | 
shall present later. But first I want 
to present the reasons why it is hard 
to make an objective case against 
discrimination. ’ 

Say that you are a member of a 
college commitee on admissions. A 
thousand students seek admission. 
You can take only four hundred. 

They all come with records—high 
school grades, general examinations, 
aptitude tests. Must you take the four 
hundred that stand highest in the 
combined rating? You would ex- 
clude a young man who gave two 
of his years to the army. His prewar 
grades were poor, but now he is all 
eagerness to serve his fellow man as 
a surgeon, if he can get by your 


- committee and ultimately by the pun- 


dits that guard the doors to medical 
education. 
Will you admit him? You should. 
But then you will exclude someone 
who has a better record. 
Or suppose that a candidate for 


admission appears with a stunning 


high school record and fine reports — 
from the intelligence tests. But his” 
personality is highly objectionable. He 
is the kind of lad who pursues his 
own interests ruthlessly, without re- 
gard to the interests or rights of 


other people. Must he be accepted, 
under the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion? 

I present one more example. A 
young Negro American from the 
Mississippi Delta seeks admission to 


Jewish Congress made a survey of 
application blanks for 182 schools 
enrolling 500 or more _ students. 
Thirty-five percent sought information 
on the applicant’s religion; 35 percent 


material which justifies a judgment 
on the point of discrimination. I 
present a table prepared by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress on the medical 
colleges of New York City: 


a medical school. He wishes to equip Enrollment 

himself for practice among his own Period Total Jenish Percent Italian Percent 
people in Mississippi, a group more 

starved for competent medical service Saige) g 02 es ae ae re 
than almost any other in the whole cA BEAU AUEE Oe gee ass Leo 
country. The candidate’s scholastic 1931-1935 2595 Hae ee 207, ee 
record is mediocre. It could not be 1936-1940 2,501 603 Ae eal ee: 
otherwise, for he never has had access 1941-1945 3,351 800 23.9 231 6.9 


to first rate schools. 

May the medical college accept 
him? If it does, it excludes some other 
candidate with a better education, a 
more competent experience. Accept- 
ance of the applicant from Mississippi 
is indeed discrimination, but it is a 
torm of discrimination that is in line 
_with the public interest. 


S uct aR SOME OF THE COMPLICATIONS 
any admissions committee must face 
if it tries honestly to live up to the 
principle of equal opportunity. The 
same complications offer an arsenal 
of excuses for the committee that 
deliberately intends to discriminate in 
favor of certain groups. 

How generally discrimination is 
practiced among institutions of higher 
education cannot be determined; still 
less is it possible to compile statistical 
calculations on the extent of the evil. 
University and college authorities are 
extremely reticent on this point. Often 
they deny that they practice discrimi- 
nation, perhaps on the basis of an 
individualistic conception of discrimi- 
nation. Thus, one college president 
-asserted to the writer that his insti- 
tution did not discriminate, since it 
was prepared to admit applicants 
from minority groups in proportion 

to the weight of the groups in the 
general population. 

Other institutions, by giving prefer- 
ence to students from sections of the 
state, or other states, where minority 
groups are present in negligible num- 

bers, may enjoy a selection that pleases 
them without subjecting themselves 
to the charge of discrimination. In 
many cases,’ selection is effected by 
discrimination for instead of dis- 
crimination against. 

The methods of determining 


on his race; 20 percent requested the 
applicant to supply a photograph; 50 
percent required information on the 
parents’ birthplace; 37 percent asked 
for the maiden name of wife or 
mother. Anyone may change his 
name from Yeshillian to Young; but 
the mother’s maiden name probably 
carries the true racial or national 
stamp. 

It may be argued that a college may 
collect all this miscellaneous informa- 
tion without discriminatory intent. 
“Who’s Who in America” asks most 
of these questions, including the 
mother’s maiden name. But the data 
for discrimination are at the disposal 
of the admissions committee, a body 
endowed with large discretion, and 
which prides itself on its superiority 
to mechanical rules. It feels free to 
apply criteria other than “marks” to 
reject an applicant of higher scholas- 
tic standing in favor of one of lower 
standing. If the former happens to 
be a Roman Catholic or a Jew, what 
does that prove? If he had been an 
Episcopalian or a Stuyvesant he still 
might have been forced to step aside 
that the scholastically inferior appli- 
cant might be accepted, for reasons 
which seem to the committee to be 
sound. 


WN or 10 pwet on THIS POINT, IT Is 
plain that most individual cases of 
discrimination have to stand as “not 
proved.” The applicant who is ex- 
cluded may seek redress in the courts, 
but no court can find indisputable 
evidence. 

Only by the general pattern of ad- 
missions and rejections is it possible, 
in most instances, to establish the fact 
of discrimination. And the data on 


The largest source of Jewish and 
Italian applications for admission to 
the medical colleges of New York 
are the four city institutions. In these 
colleges attendance has grown rapidly. 
The number of Jewish and Italian 
students graduating from colleges 
throughout the country has not de- 
clined. Therefore it can not have been 
for want of applicants that the per- 
centage of Jewish and Italian students 
went down. A record of rejections 
would make the case absolutely clear, 
but these medical colleges do not 
keep rejections on file. : 

While the officials vigorously deny 
that they follow discriminatory prac- 
tices, they are gratified with the de- 
cline, particularly in the percentage of 
Jewish students. They regard even 
the latest percentage as too high. It 
is a fourth too high in proportion to 
the city’s Jewish element, they say. 

But if the percentage of students of 
old American stock were compared 
in the same way with the proportion 
of the old American stock in the 
population of the city, we should 
undoubtedly find this stock, too, over- 
represented in the student body. And 
who talks of the desirability of -re- 
stricting the number of students of 
old American stock? 

That is why many citizens of New 
York, who believe in justice and 
fairness, are now working for’ the 
enactment of a law forbidding edu- 
cational discrimination. ‘True, dis- 
crimination is already under the ban 
of the law. But the clear need is for 
law with machinery of enforcement. 

The conception of “minority 
groups” is alien to America. We are 
one people, differing, to be sure, in 
national origins and racial strains, 
but these differences mean nothing, 


rejections are kept confidential by the 
institution, or destroyed, as in the case 
of the medical colleges located in 
New: York City. 

Those colleges do indeed furnish 


whether applicants fall within the 
groups to be discriminated against are 
many and often devious. Last winter 
(1946-47) the Commission on Law 
and Social Action of the American 


and in a few generations are for- 

gotten. We differ in religion, but we 

recognize that a man’s religion is his 
(Continued on page 652) 


6G UR generation has seen the development of moving—then 
moving and talking—pictures, of wireless transmission 
used for telegraph, telephone, and voice broadcasting; of air- 


plane transport; of offset and color printing. Together they 
have changed the character of 
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mdss communication. ... 


(Commission on the Freedom of the Press.) 


ae: REVOLUTION IN MASS COMMUNI- 
cation is all around us—in our 
homes, our schools, our business and 
professional lives. On the debit side 
of the revolution is the never-ending 
stream of vulgarity that pours out ot 
the radio, Hollywood, and the comics. 
Some unhappy educators fear that the 
book —the printed word —is being 
overwhelmed by competition from 
these new mass media. They cite, for 
example, a recent survey by the Mar- 


Courtesy of Young America Films, Inc. 


same film, pamphlet, or transcription. 

A breakdown of the sales of the 
1946 series of Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets (published by the nonprofit 
Public Affairs Committee) shows 


that, of the total of over one million 
copies sold in that year, 200,000 were 
sold to schools and colleges, 129,000 
to business firms, 369,000 to various 
adult organizations, 10,000 to labor 
groups, 32,000 to churches and minis- 
ters, and so on. 


geared not to the individual but to 
the common denominator. 

This is important, because many 
audio-visual enthusiasts suggest that 
the answer to poor teachers and inex- 
perienced discussion leaders is more 
films, more recordings, all the audio- 
visual aids possible. Unfortunately, 
however, a poor teacher can no more 
translate a film showing into an edu- 
cational experience than she can a 


The Other 
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Plot and sequence hold the pupil’s attention while he learns the mysteries of any subject from science to civics 


ket Research Company which showed 
that almost all children read “comics” 
regularly, that 41 percent of males 
eighteen to thirty read them, and 16 
percent of those over thirty-one. ~ 
On the positive side of the revolu- 
tion is the way in which the new 
media are serving educational pur- 
poses, using “educational” in the 
broadest sense of the wora. A local 
film society that gathers together the 
best of the film classics and makes 
them available to the public is doing 
something .to educate public taste. 
The great department store that shows 
its personnel films teaching courtesy 
and efficiency is using films for an 


Many school or adult groups find 
some of the University of Chicago 
Roundtable transcriptions useful. 

A union group, a church study 
group, or a high school civics class 
might each use the transcription of 
the recent ABC documentary program 
on housing. 

Hundreds of schools 
public address systems that permit 
them to connect every classroom with 
the broadcast of the Walter Damrosch 
music hour, or some of the fine scien- 
tific programs, or to produce and 
broadeast their own. shows. 

The mass media have become vital 
tools of education. But they are only 


now have . 


textbook. Her students will see the 
film, but they will not learn from it 
in a creative sense without her help. 
And this, of course, is just as true of 
adult groups. It takes a skilled leader 
to turn a film.showing into a pene- 
trating, meaningful discussion. 

The most significant of the new 
educators, we. believe, is the film. 
Experimental research has shown 
that some 80 percent of our impres- 
sions are acquired visually and that 
visual impressions are retained more 
readily than others. And of all 
pictures, psychologists have pointed 


out, moving pictures best communi- — 


cate sequences of ideas upon which to 


tools. These “other educators”—films, 


| base value judgments. .. 
periodicals, radio, pamphlets, record- 


_ The film has another unique qual-. 


educational “purpose just as surely as 
is the high. school science instructor 


~~ 


who uses in the classroom films show- 
ing intricate chemical reactions. The 
union leader and the women’s club 
program chairman use films, film- 
strips, pamphlets, radio recordings 
and scripts for educational purposes. 


And very often all of them use the 


ings—are effective in the educational 
process only to the extent that they 
are used by wise teachers and group 
leaders in a wise manner. They are 
not, and never can be, substitutes for 
good teachers and good books, pri- 


marily because they are mass media, 


ity: The members. of ‘the audience 
share its sequence with one another. 
This element of shared experience is — 
the yeast which transforms the im- _ 
pressions and ideas received from the _ 
screen into a dynamic experience, the © 
potential social usefulness of which is 


, es 


snormous. This aspect of the film 
vas, perhaps, been fully exploited 
only by the Nazis, who perverted it to 
heir own purposes. 

Schools in general are aware of the 
value of films in the classroom. More 
ind more school systems are installing 
-quipment and purchasing films. 
The battle for recognition of the 
.udio-visual aids is largely won. The 
Shicago Board of Education had 
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nize the enemy aircraft Kamikaze and 
what to throw against it, but demo- 
cratic principles were inculcated to 
build up the morale required to face 
its vicious suicide attack. The “GI 
way of learning” was far more than 
a mere quantitative matter of “more 
learning in less time.” 

On the civilian “sidéy too, a dual 
effort went on. Such agencies, as the 
Office of Education, OCD, and OPA, 
conducted their own instructional ac- 
tivities but their morale building film, 
radio, and mass information programs 
were the responsibility of the Office 
of War Information. 

In the urgent need to reach vast 
numbers of people, we found that 
motion pictures are not necessarily 
tied to a theater. A 16mm _ non- 
inflammable sound film, thirty min- 


March of Time sells 16mm prints to 
the schools. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, in cooperation with the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, make avail- 
able selections from the best of the 
Hollywood films. School films are 
becoming a big business. 

But many school boards still look 
askance at the expense of the equip- 
ment, and many teachers hesitate to 
try to handle heavy, complicated ma- 
chinery. All the developments in the 
equipment field point to lighter, 
cheaper projectors. The school board 
and the teacher will soon have an 
answer to most of these objections. 

Unfortunately, not so much experi- 
mentation is going on among the 
film producers. The big money in the 
16mm industry is in equipment, and 
it is the equipment manufacturers 


Animation helps visualize for the student important abstract ideas upon which his government is based 


ibout sixteen projectors before the 
war, according to William Lewin’s 
ecent article in the Saturday Review 
yf Literature. Now it has 600. The 
ery fact that the Saturday Review 
arried a full length featuré on “The 
screen As Teacher” is evidence of the 
cceptance of educational films. 

The war had a good deal to do 
vith the winning of this battle, for 
luring the war film was an indis- 
ensable weapon of both education 
nd propaganda. Films were used to 
aobilize the psychological attitudes 
s well as the practical, productive 
apacities of citizens and_ soldiers. 
oughly speaking, the armed services 
irected their own film activities, 
yhich were of two sorts. One taught 
yhat we fought with and how to 
mnstruct it and use it — “Crating 
perations of 2144 Ton 6x6 GM 
‘rucks,” “Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge, 
-3,” and so on. The other sort was 
rected to why we fought. Not only 
as the soldier taught how fo recog- 


utes in length, can be packed into a 
can barely a foot in diameter, weigh- 
ing less than two pounds. It can be 
projected in any room that has electric 
current, anda generator can bring 
current into any room. Dusk and a 
shadow screen eliminate the need 
even for a room. 

So schools, colleges, union halls 
community centers, churches, factor- 
ies, and business clubs became wartime 
“theaters.” Approximately 40,000,000 
people were reached this way. But 
today government has retired to its 
business of governing and Hollywood 
to its business of entertaining. Who 
will make and distribute films for the 
non-theatrical audience now? =~ 

Since the war, many new companies 


producing classroom film have come. 


into existence. Where once there was 
only Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
(formerly ERPI Films), there are 
now EBF, Coronet Instructional 
Films, Young America Films, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Textfilms and others. The 


a 


\ 


and dealers who have prestige, organi- 
zation, leadership, and funds. With 
some new and encouraging excep- 
tions, the producers seem to be 
content to follow the same pattern 
year in and year out. 

The pattern has been a one-reel 
ten-minute film (regardless of the 
intricacies of the subject), with no 
music and usually rather amateurish 
acting, pedantic narration, and a static 
use of the camera. Further, the sub- 
ject matter is usually confined to 
factual descriptions of plant life, bird 
migration, the operations of a har- 
vester. Very few films deal with 
attitudes or social issues, in either a 
broad or narrow sense—and yet this 
is precisely the area where visual edu- 


cation can make its most effective 
contribution. 


Small budgets probably do not 
explain the dullness of so many class-_ 
room films. Many are made by 


pedants, rather than by forward- 
looking educators with a real camera. 
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sense. Some audio-visual experts have 
not learned that a dull film is no 
better than a dull textbook. 

The schools are culpable, too. As 
John Grierson, founder of the docu- 
mentary movement, has observed: 
“The basic problem of education lies 
not so much in the acquisition of 
literacy or of information or of skills, 
as in the pattern of civic appreciation, 
civic faith, and civic duty which goes 
with them.” 

Nevertheless, it seems that many 
educators are-afraid of attitude films 
—a film on the amoeba is perfectly 
safe, but a film on interracial under- 
standing is a different matter. It is 
only where the educator’s philosophy 
is “education for living” that his 
attitude toward the use of films is 
likely to be enlightened. 


A\oriter FAULT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
system is that its whole emphasis in 
preparing teachers for the use of 
films is purely technical. This is true, 
too, of the occasional college course 
in ymotion pictures. Teachers and 
students learn how to use a projector, 
how to write a film-strip, how to 
write, direct, shoot, and edit a movie. 
But the cultural aspects of the me- 
dium are entirely neglected. Lack- 
ing this approach, the schools are 
training people to produce educa- 
tional films that fail both as films 
and as education. : 

If poor films have discouraged some 
schools about “visual aids,” the situa- 
tion is infinitely worse in adult or 
informal education. Almost no good 
informational or educational films 
are made for the adult market, largely 
because it is an unorganized, scattered 
market for which no distribution 
machinery exists. A discussion leader 
who wants to show two or three short 
films on tolerance or housing prob- 
lems, let us say, will have an incredibly 
hard time finding them. Even if, in 
the process of tracking down catalogue 
after catalogue and going to film 
libraries and dealers, he does get 
track of such films, he will have 
trouble getting them together for the 


one night he needs them. Nor can 


he obtain ‘prints for preview so that 


he can be sure they are the films he 


wants. Distribution of these films is 
an utterly chaotic business. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the film field, from the point 
of view of the film user as well as 
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the industry, is the recent organiza- 
tion of the Film Council of America. 
The council has approximately thirty 
local affiliates. These councils include 
teachers, film equipment dealers, li- 
brarians, and organizations ranging 
from the Boy Scouts to chambers of 
commerce. By pooling their resources, 
they are in a position to find out what 
are the good films, where to get them, 
and how to use them. 

Nationally, the film council is made 
up of seven constituent organizations, 
all of which have a business or pro- 
fessional interest in films: the Na- 
tional Association of Visual Educa- 
tion Dealers, the American Library 
Association, the National Education 
Association, the Visual Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Council, the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associa- 
tion, and the National University 
Extension Association. 

Organizations of autonomous 
groups like this are often stalemated 
by divergencies of interest (and self- 
interest) so there is skepticism in 


some quarters about the ability of the - 


council to raise an adequate budget 
and get a staff large enough to service 
all the local groups it hopes to organ- 
ize. But there is at least a fair chance 
that it will succeed in increasing 
community use of film, and, perhaps, 
in consolidating an organized non- 
theatrical audience. 


“Tue pusiic Lipraries ARE ANOTHER 
hope. So far, only a handful of them 
—Cleveland, Dallas, Milwaukee, Seat- 
tle, Akron, among others—has a film 
service, but the idea is spreading. 
When the program chairman of the 
Rotary Club can step around the cor- 
ner to his library to get a film, and 
can get the appropriate books and 
pamphlets at the same time, more 
Rotary Clubs are certainly going to 
use films. 

Earlier in this article we raised the 
question of who is going to produce 
and distribute educational films in 
the quantity and. quality needed, now 
that the government and Hollywood 
are pretty much out of the picture. 
Business is producing thousands of 


advertising films a year. Some of 


these are educational films without 
any self-selling or axe-grinding. As 
a matter of fact, the first American 
“documentary,” Flaherty’s “Nanook 


of The North,” was sponsored by a 


business firm. The best British docu- 
mentary films were sponsored by 


industry before the war. Why not 
here? 

Some unions are producing films. 
One local union recently made a 
safety education film that was widely 
used. The United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO) sponsored an animated 
film on tolerance, “The Brotherhood 
of Man,” based on a Public Affairs 
pamphlet “The Races ot Mankind.” 
The National Committee on Atomic 
Information sponsored an excellent 
Glm on the atomic bomb, “One 
World or None.” The Foreign Policy 
Association made a film sometime 
ago in the field of international re- 
lations, “The Bridge.” These are 
straws in the wind. 

There is hope that more founda- 
tions will stop looking down their 
noses at the mass media, as some 
already have, and use these resources 
to make available to the general pub- 
lic the fruits of the research they help 
sustain. The Twentieth Century Fund 
is a pioneer in this direction. 

Its latest survey of America’s for- 
eign trade has been translated into 
a popular pamphlet and into a two- 
reel educational film. The findings of 
its survey of housing problems are 
brought together in two pamphlets 
and also in a film. Its exhaustive 
study, “How Collective Bargaining 
Works” was summarized in a short 
book for the layman, popularized, in 
a Public Affairs pamphlet, and visual- 
ized in a filmstrip. Its survey of 
“America’s Needs and- Resources” 
will be presented soon in a popular 
graphics book and some of the ma- 
terial will be made into a film. Al- 
ready it has been used as the basis for 
an hour’s public service program on 
a national radio hook-up. 

Last year the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, and several 
other groups cooperated in organizing 
“a film forum roadshow” in a series’ 
of selected communities. They were 
experimenting quite deliberately to 
find a twentieth century plan for a 
town meeting, a new kind of adult 
education for people who are tired 
of speakers and debates. They used 
selected films as discussion tools and 
showed the community leaders how 
to run their own, forums. The re- 
sponse was overwhelming. Under the 
leadership of the Institute of Adult 
Education at Columbia’ University, 
the quarterly Film Forum Review is 
spreading information on how to use 

_. (Continued on page 643) 
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“, .. that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 


that the defenses of peace must be constructed: ‘ 
that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the <= : 
Ee peoples of the world through which thelr differences have all too often broken 
= =, 2 into “Wab3 <;.°. : 
k that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of papas for justice eee a 
and liberty and peace, are indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute Bs 
a sacred duty which all the nations must Aas ina spat of mutual assistance Bes 5 ae 
; , and concern; ... Shae i See 
and that the peace must therefore ba founded: if it is not to 0 fail, ‘upon the = = eee 
‘eo ‘intellectual and moral oeraty of mankind” % ae 2 
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Education Must Save 


i ITH EVERY PASSING DAY THE 
_ worldwide crisis in human free- 
lom becomes more acute. In this 
risis America has the dominant role. 
This is the only country in the 
world that simultaneously has a tradi- 
ion of freedom and the power to 
make it a reality on a large scale. 
ao there are other countries with 
ilar traditions, but at present, they 
lack the power to provide a major 
demonstration of the workability of 
free institutions. 
England and France which were 
strong prewar democracies are only 
with difficulty maintaining a success- 
ful economy in their own society— 
they cannot exercise world influence. 
The Low Countries and Scandi- 
ivia seem to have been more suc- 
ssful in practising democracy but 
ey are too small to exhibit to the 
orld the power of freedom. 
Russia has the power but lacks the 


Only the USA has bork the exper- 


se. and the economic and cultural 


of a vast, complex democratic 
y. Therefore, it is not an ex- 
tion, to say that America holds 


for freedom except 


sa ‘result of revolution fol- — 
ne Sa meee es bed. 
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is being bolstered by the expenditure 
of millions of American money and 
a military mission. 

In China we have helped to pre- 
serve a government which more often 
than not has been on the side of re- 
action. 

In Italy and France the republican 
governments of De Gasperi and 
Ramadier are hanging on by the 
narrowest of threads with the help 
of American aid in Italy and a cur- 
ious alignment of forces in France. 

Even in Great Britain the. Labor 
Government is facing a serious crisis 
at home, is-about to withdraw from 
Palestine after tragic failure to effect 
a workable compromise there, and 
its devolution of empire in India has 
left a wake of bloodshed and suffer- 
ing. 

Here at home in the oe Spice 
prices are skyrocketing, labor’s pro- 
duction record lags, profits are swol- 
len, and our much needed housing 
program is stalled. 


"T ue pray FACT IS THAT ON A WORLD- 
wide -basis-freedom is not working. 

Communism and fascism are both 
keeping eagle eyes on these crises and 


both have their fine hand in many 


of freedom’s present difficulties. As 
this is written news comes of the 
revival of the Comintern. Commun- 


is ists seek to disrupt, sabotage, and 
control labor unions in many coun- 


tries. They hope for a serious de- 
pression, for unemployment and hu- 


Freedom 


It is thus treedom’s shortcomings 
that give totalitarians of both the 
right and the left their great oppor- 
tunity. It is equally clear that the only 
effective way to fight both kinds of 
totalitarianism is to make freedom 
work and to make it work with dis- 
patch. In other words, freedom must 
be made to work or it will not live. 

Such an analysis of domestic and 
world affairs will help us locate the 
causes for the present plight of free 
institutions. Russian relations, for 
example, are on everyone’s mind. It 
is probably true that the Russians 
would have been difficult in any case, 
but they have been more difficult be- 
cause of the weaknesses of. American 
democracy. 

The Russians are suspicious of us 
because they do not think that we 
practice what we preach—for example, 
in our attitudes and practices toward 
the 13,000,000 Americans of African 
détceat: and in our curious blindness 
to the lack of democracy in many 
South American nations and even in 
our own country. The Russians saw 
us produce billions of dollars worth 
of war material during hostilities, but 


‘now they see us afflicted with a 


strange paralysis when it comes to 
providing housing for our returned 
soldiers. The announcement of the 
Truman doctrine created a bad at- 
mosphere, since under it we virtually 
announced » ‘that there is a political — 
price to be paid for our aid to Ma 


True, we came along with the 
-man suffering under which ee can 
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To Save Freedom 


Our handling of the current food 
crisis is another case in point. One 
could certainly make a good case for 
the position that the Marshall plan 
will not work without rationing and 
price control unless we are willing to 
let America’s low-income groups suf- 
fer severely from skyrocketing prices. 
Yet today few among us seem to take 
the matter of price control and ra- 
tioning seriously. Are we not in 
reality temporizing with the food 
situation, largely because we are un- 
willing to subject ourselves to some 
self-sacrifice and discipline? 

In virtually every instance of cor- 
ruption, bigotry and oppression, here 
and overseas, it is clear that freedom 
does not prevail for the simple reason 
that those who say they believe in it 
really do not understand it or its 
imperatives. The failure is in blind- 
ness to the fact that democracy means 
respect for the worth and dignity of 
all human beings, regardless of race, 
color, creed, nationality, or geographic 
location; that no person or group or 
nation can continue to have freedom 
unless more individuals have freedom. 

In the same way, many who profess 
belief in democracy fail to see that 
they cannot continue to have pros- 
perity unless others have prosperity 
and well-being. Nor can free men 
either preserve their own freedom or 
extend the benefits of freedom to 
others without some sacrifice. In 
other words, believers in democracy 
everywhere—even here in the USA— 
must change their attitudes and be- 
havior; otherwise we will not make 
freedom work. 


Now i xeapny wi Be ADMITTED 
that education is the principal instru- 
mentality for changing the minds, 
the hearts, the behavior of men. 
When, however, we turn to the his- 
tory and the utilization of education 
the picture is confused. In general, 
we in the Western world have not 
tried to™use education as an instru- 
ment of social policy, but rather as 
a means of producing the cultivated 
man, as .preparation for the profes- 
sions, as training for business, the 


skilled trades, and other occupations. 


There is little in this experience 
which suggests that the traditional 
education will serve us in saving 
human freedom. ca ae 

In the present century education 


2 in : z 
has been more widespread than ever 


before, yet vastly more people have 
been killed in war than in any pre- 
vious era. Must we conclude that 
the more education we have the more 
successful we are in killing each 
other? That the final end of the 
kind of education we have had in 
the past is the obliteration of civiliza- 
tion—even of humanity itself? 

But there are examples. of educa- 
tion utilized as an instrument of so- 
cial policy. In Denmark, under the 
leadership of Bishop Grundtvig, the 
folk schools prepared the Danish peo- 
ple to make a success of democracy 
and cooperation and to establish a 
very rich pattern of life. In the oppo- 
site direction, the Nazis utilized edu- 
cation to prepare people for an utter- 
ly diabolical way of life. The lesson 
to be drawn from both instances 1s 
that education can become an instru- 
ment of freedom; but that it can also 
be used to enslave the human spirit. 

It certainly is clear today that free- 
dom will not live unless it works 
better than it has in the past. It is 
equally clear that this calls for 
changes in the thinking and feeling 
of our citizens, and in the courage 
and resourcefulness of their social 
actions. In other words, we must 
have an education which changes the 
minds and hearts of men and which 
makes them effective citizens of a 
democracy. There is space here only 
to indicate the general nature of such 
an education. 


1, Epucation MUST MAKE CLEAR 
the true meaning of democracy and 
freedom. If we as a people really un- 
derstood our way of life, few of us 
would accept any totalitarian leader. 

At present, we think of democracy 
only as a political concept, and fail 
to realize that even political democ- 
racy cannot live unless it is based on 
economic and = social opportunity. 
Many of us, for example, see no con- 
flict between democracy and the seg- 
regation of Negroes in cities and 
schools. Those so blinded by ignor- 
ance and prejudice have no insight 
into the meaning of democracy. We 
must make clear to boys and girls and 
men and women that the democratic 
philosophy is soundly based on scien~ 
tific knowledge — biology, anthro- 
pology, psychology. Since each hu- 
man being is unique, our society 
must enable each individual to live 
fully, and to make the most of his 
special endowments. Only in a genu- 
inely free society can each citizen be 


himself. Totalitarian societies have so- 
cial programs, but they are based on 
mass needs—they disregard the needs 
of the individual. 


2. EDUCATION MUST EMPHASIZE 
democracy as a broad way of life, 
Heretofore we have taught boys and 
girls that a democracy is a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” The fact is in- 
creasingly clear that democracy 1s 
much more than a form of govern- 
ment, and it is in the “much more” 
aspects that education has failed. 


We have exalted freedom but failed” 
to point out that freedom cannot en- 
dure without a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the individual. 

We have taught brotherhood as an 
aspiration without showing that 
brotherhood means a sense of respon- 
sibility for one’s fellow men. 

We have extolled the opportunities 
of a free society without making 
equally plain the obligations which 
such a society places on individuals 
and groups. 3 

Above all, we have emphasized 
freedom, but not the interdependence 
of modern men. 

The new education must define and 
clarify the meaning of freedom and, 
with equal force, the meaning of re- 
sponsibility. ,a 


3. MoperN MAN MUST HAVE A REAL- 
istic understanding of the world in 
which he lives. For example: All 
Americans, whether they be in the 
ranks of capital or labor, must know 
that we cannot continue to sell to 
other countries unless we buy from 
them; that we cannot lend or give 
purchasing power to other countries | 
without affecting the prices of our 
products at home; that the majority 
cannot subordinate minorities without 
itself suffering a reduced standard of | 
living; that the USA will not be an 
effective exponent of democracy and 
freedom, unless she practices these 
precepts both at home and abroad; 
that we cannot make a success of a 
democratic way of life unless we un- 
derstand both our failures and our 
successes; that modesty and open- 
mindedness will get us further in’ 
relation to other nations than arro-. 
gance and complacency. — a 

If we are to build these realistic 
understandings, it is clear that educa- 
tion must. move into controversial 
(Continued on page 653) 
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| A DISPATCH FROM Moscow, so READS 
the morning paper, announces 
he year’s opening of Russian public 
schools. Teachers are told by respon- 
sible agents of government that dur- 
ng the coming year they must strive 
‘or two attainments: to imbue their 
gupils with a deep conviction respect- 
mg the decadence of Western civili- 
zation, and to find new ways of 
*xtolling the superiority of the Soviet 
system. Some American patriot will 
no doubt retaliate by demanding that 
dur teachers summon renewed zeal 
for condemning the Soviet system 
and indoctrinating American children 
with the assurance that ours is the 
one perfect civilization in existence. 

Infantile? Yes, of course. It is far 
from edifying to note such childish- 
ness in the behavior of adults and 
not, alas, amusing. When adults be- 
have like children one senses a certain 
pathology, the presence of sickness. 
The retaliation theory of education is 
certainly a sign of disease. 

If adults of our time can conceive 
of no higher goal for education than 
that of condemnation or eulogy for 
competing civilizations, then children 


and their schools already have been . 


rudely betrayed by their elders. What- 


ever education they receive under this 


dispensation will make them less’ 


humane, less generous, and less tol- 
erant—in short; more bigoted. Ul- 
timately, it will of course lead to war. 
Retaliation is a warlike gesture, a 
prelude to combat. 

I shudder when I reflect upon the 
crassness of persons who arrogate to 
themselves the right to exploit the 
minds of children. 

- How is it possible for anyone to 
permit his dogma to become an in- 
vitation to death? What haunting fear 
lies at the base of absolutism? What 
sinister motives frighten men away 
from the enjoyments of variety? 
What species of egotism deludes men 
nto believing that a world consisting 
entirely of persons like themselves 
would be a pleasant place? 

_A story told of Ralph Waldo Em- 
srson seems apposite here. A young 
man who came to teach at Concord, 
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so runs the story, invited Emerson 
to observe his classroom teaching. 
Emerson, being a generous man, con- 
sented and after observing an entire 
session was approached by the youth- 
ful teacher, who asked, “Well, how 
did it go?” “It was all wrong.” In 
dismay the young man_ protested, 
“But surely, Mr. Emerson, everything 
I did couldn’t have been wrong! If 
so, how do you explain it?” Emerson 
dryly answered: “So far as I could 
see, what you have been doing this 
morning is to strive to make all of 
your pupils into little you’s, and one 
of you is enough.” 

I do not expect logical or psycho- 
analytical answers to these queries. 
They are inserted merely as diag- 
nostic symbols of the sickness of our 
age, the sickness which prompts adults 
to behave like children, nations like 
pre-adolescent gangs. 


"Tue name or tue piszase I po Nor 
know, but some of its symptomatic 
features are unmistakable. It appears 
to be psychosomatic in character since 
it begins in the mind. In its early 
stages its manifestations take the form 
of fear. At first, there arise specific 
fears expressed hesitantly and in 
hushed tones, fear of science, of 
Communism, Fascism, Roman Catho- 
licism, racial equality, Semitic con- 
spiracy, bureaucracy, monopolies, 
trade unions, and so on. 

It will be seen from the hetero- 
geneity of this list that the “germ” we 
are considering feeds on many media; 
in fact, it matters not at all what 
object of fear is selected; what is im- 
portant, if the disease is to flourish, 
is to cultivate the habit of fear until 
at last the specific fears disappear-and 
the victim succumbs to fear of fear 
itself. Having reached this stage, the 
patient will either destroy himself or 
confine his energies to the destruction 
of others. 
violence: these are all symptoms «be- 
longing to the same series, one leading 
to the next until the sequence ends 
in death. 

Dogmatic assertiveness is another 


symptom. When this phase of the 


< 


Suspicion, fear, hatred, 


disease arrives, fear has already done 
its primary job, for the patient now 
gives evidence that what he really 
fears is, not science, Communists, 
Fascists, Catholics, Negtoes, Jews, 
and so on, but Truth. 

The hushed and hesitant manner is 
now displaced by arrogance and ag- 
gressiveness as the patient struts forth 
to proclaim that all who disagree with 
him are not merely-in error but are 
evil men. He will thereupon demand 
that these others be denied the right 
to speak, not realizing, obviously, 
that when the right to be different is 
denied, no other freedom has any 
meaning, and that hence he, too, will 
ultimately lose the right to speak. He 
does not realize this because his fear 
has driven him to the belief that he 
and his kind alone will survive and 
thereafter no issue of liberty will 
again arise. 

There exists no historical evidence 
to substantiate his belief but this he 
does not know, and so he plunges 
forward insisting that Azs religion, 
his political party, Azs ideology, hés 
race, or Ais civilization is the one and 
only pathway to salvation. His think- 
ing (sic) now flows in a one-track 
groove. He has become a fanatic. Soon 
he will begin to conspire annihilation 
for his enemies, human beings like 
himself but, unfortunately, human be- 
ings who do not share his convictions 
or his prejudices. Thus the great sin is 
committed. The wintry “winds of 
hate” have shorn him of his hu- 
manity. John Bunker said it for us, 
in an unpublished poem: 


This then is the terrible wrong done 
by the unjust, 

The envious, the proud, the un- 
compassionate— ~ : 


They repudiate this bond, 
They deny this kinship. 


This is the great, the unforgiveable 
wrong, 

The fatal injury, the still too-mighty 
thrust 

At mankind’s heart. 


Treachery near the throne, 
Traitors in the House of Life. 
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Christianity proposed a cure for 
this “dementia,” this ego-dogma sick- 
ness by advocating the practice of 
love, even toward one’s enemies, by 
promising that the meek should in- 
herit the earth, and by suggesting 
pacifism as a proper goal for human, 
if not international, relations. But 
there are three groups of Christians— 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
and Protestant, and they do not love 
one another. Neither are they meek 
or pacific. Indeed, these Christians, 
in contradiction of their basic creed, 
have aggressively exploited the earth 
and have been among the great war- 
makers of modern history. 

I do not know whether or not 
Christianity, with its beautiful ideals, 
has through its institutionalism, its 
theological confusions, its bigotry 
destroyed its opportunity for human- 
izing and moralizing the behavior of 
modern man, but I agree with White- 
head when he says, “As society is 
now constituted a literal adherence to 
the moral precepts scattered through- 
out the Gospels would mean sudden 


death.” 


"Tine was wen rr was QUITE GEN- 
erally believed that Science might 
become the instrument of man’s de- 
liverance from. superstition, intoler- 
ance, ignorance and the culminating 
immorality: war. But those who rule 
the world have not believed the scien- 
tific “gospel” which, curiously, cor- 
responds with a Christian tenet in 
asserting that Truth and Freedom 
are inseparable. They have not 
employed Science as Truth but merely 
as Utility, and it is serious error to 
call ours a scientific civilization. 

We do not think scientifically, save 
in restricted, limited realms. How 
far our era is from being scientific 
may be readily demonstrated when 
one realizes that we have scarcely 
begun to apply scientific method to 
human and social problems. In fact, 
there are prominent . scientists, also 
university presidents, who at the 
recent congressional hearings on the 
_ proposed bill to establish a national 
scientific foundation for research, ad- 
vised Congress not to include the 
social sciences in its considerations. 
Congress,- sadly enough, followed 
this: advice. (President Truman, it 
will be recalled, vetoed the bill.) 
Religion lost its way, and much of 
its influence, when it allowed itself 
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to be set off from the rest of life, as 
though its experience were of a com- 
pletely different variety from all other 
experiences. “It is the sturdiest preju- 
dice in the public mind,” wrote Emer- 
son, “that religion is something by 
itself; a department distinct from all 
other experiences, and to which the 
tests and judgments men are ready to 
show other things, do not apply.” 

But is it not strange that the very 
same separation has also happened 
to Science? Here stand modern sci- 
entists, twentieth century scientists, 
who commit the same error. They 
insist that scientific method is one 
thing when applied to atoms but 
something generically different when 
applied to human beings. Thus the 
superstitious cult is perpetuated and 
in the very sphere of thought dedi- 
cated to Truth. 


W/ ure ELSE GAN MODERN MAN TURN 
for therapeutic guidance if both the 
theologians and the scientists betray 
him? Is there no unifying principle 
capable of preventing modern man 
from mass insanity or suicide? Is the 
entire human “experiment” to be re- 
garded as a ghastly joke culminating 
in self-destruction? 

Our answers to these questions must 
be tempered, our optimism measured. 
It is no longer reasonable to assume 
that there is a destiny which guides 
human history. We are now in pos- 
session of instruments of -destruction 
which bring mass annihilation within 
our powers. A decade ago one might 
have said, as indeed one American 
historian did say, that if three fourths 
of contemporary civilization were de- 
stroyed, there would still be left an’ 
adequate remnant from which a new 
beginning could be made. The release 
of atomic energy has made nonsense 
of such optimism. Whether we sur- 
vive or not depends upon ourselves. 
We are our own destiny. Either the 
resources for our redemption are with- 
in us or we are lost. Our human 
hands hold the power to destroy or 
create, to bring life or death. ' 

What is the name and the secret of 
that within us which may lead either 
to destruction or redemption? Where, 
precisely, is the fateful choice made?~ 

The name we all know, but for 
some awkward reason it does not 
come readily to our tongues. Morality 
is the name and the secret. This 
much we know: if we—as individuals 
and as a society—cannot feel our- 
selves moving nearer truth and justice 


hope and despair. 


and beauty and peace, ours is not a 
good life. A good life is compounded 
of moral choices. When a civilization 
confounds wealth and material im- 
provement with true progress, it loses 
its moral perceptions. Airplanes, 
radios, and the thousand - and - one 
gadgets which in recent years have 
poured forth from our factories gave 
us the delusion of progress. Our 
“wants” grew more and more ma- 
terial. As we increased our preferences 
on the technological plane we seemed 
to lose the secret which Emerson 
pronounced so forcefully when he 
bade us accept the “sovereignty of 
ethics.” 

Now, the more basic choices haunt 
us once more. Slowly and painfully 
we are again being driven to ac- 
knowledge the stern truth that the 
enduring goal of life is moral striving. 
When this is again realized we shall 
have no difficulty in asserting that 
morality is also the enduring goal of 
education. 

When I assume that the establish- 
ment of the sovereignty of ethics is 
the principal goal of the human enter- 
prise, I do not mean that this goal 
can be reached through the adoption — 
of a universal code of morality, ap- 
plicable to all men everywhere. Nor 
do I imply that acceptance of the 
proposition that morality is the chief ~ 
aim of man will bring an end to evil. 
On the contrary, it is my belief that 
a universal code of conduct would, 
if it were enforceable, bring stagnation 


_ rather than progress. 


The principle called “emergence of 
originals” (from Stoddard’s “Meaning 
of Intelligence”) cannot be violated in 
any sphere of life without loss of 
initiative and vitality. New ideas and 
new ways of living cannot be sup- 
pressed without loss of dynamics. 
Originality and experimentation are 
nurturing elements in culture and 
intelligence. This principle implies 
that all doors must be left open, even — 
those which lead to experimental 
morality. Evil itself we cannot escape. — 
All men are not good and no. man is” 
always good. Evil and goodness are 
intermingled, as are life and death, 
health and disease, light and darkness, ; 


My MEANING WILL;. PERHAPS, BECOME 
clearer if I say that what I am urging | 
is that the search for a good life be. 
made an adventure, a mass “game” 
in which everybody participates, a 
“game” in which the players agree. 
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in advance to abide by certain rules 
and that, so far as possible, they will 
not keep their eyes fixed upon the 
ultimate goal, the “score,” but rather 
upon the enjoyments and satisfactions 
attendant upon the exercise. Yes, that 
is what I mean: moral exercise, a 
healthy flexing of the moral “muscles,” 

If everybody is to be a participant, 
it becomes obvious that there is but 
one institution which can serve as 
training ground, namely the public 
school. By public education I mean 
all education, whether designed for 
children, youth, or adults, which is 
paid for with funds taken from citi- 
zens through taxation. If I give to 
this form of education the primary 
responsibility for awakening our 
moral sense, it is not because I over- 
look or minimize the importance of 
private education. But private institu- 
tions will play increasingly the role of 
educational laboratories. As they de- 
crease in quantity they will either 
improve in quality, or they will not 
survive. The public school is the one 
institution which touches the lives of 
the great majority of prospective 
citizens. It is also, perhaps, the only 
institution which can be democratic 
throughout, with respect to ends as 
well as means. 


How may pustic scuoors BECOME 
training grounds, laboratories for 
moral teaching, without imposing 
upon society a pattern of uniformity 
which might have the same effects 
as either a universal state or ecclesias- 
tical authority? 

My response to this question will 
be found embedded in the following 
paragraphs in which I shall endeavor 
to outline some of the rules which 
would need to apply if, in a demo- 
cratic society, public schools were to 
assume responsibility for moral 
teaching. 

The first and most important of 
these rules is acceptance of the as- 
sumption that morality and _ intelli- 
gence are correlates. One cannot be 
good without knowing the nature and 
content of goodness. Accidental good- 
ness is by definition ruled out. If 
morality is to be taught in public 
schools, intelligence, reason, and logic 


must be its guides. If morality can 


exist in the modern world exclusive 
of intelligence, then teaching morality 
in public schools, or anywhere else 
for that matter, becomes a contra- 
iction, not to say a waste of energy. 
The second rule to which we must 


agree before the “game” begins is 
this: reason can never become the 
sole and supreme guide to morality. 
Our feelings and emotions are in- 
volved. No human act is completely 
devoid of reason (straight or crooked) 
and no act is without emotional con- 
tent. Acting, feeling, thinking: these 
are not separable *€fitities; on the 
contrary, these are interrelated com- 
ponents of each unit of behavior. 

Our capacity to feel antedates our 
ability to think. When intelligence 
and feelings are in harmony even the 
most difficult moral decisions bring 
an inner peace. But when intelligence 
does not furnish satisfactory answers 
and feelings do, it is the part of wis- 
dom to trust the latter. 

Educators have been concerned in 
recent times about the problem of 
training emotions and feelings. Once 
having admitted that feelings play an 
important role in all behavior, a con- 
cession forced upon them by modern 
psychology, they were then confronted 
with the task of combining training 
of feelings along with intelligence. 
But how might this be done? 

Many of the attempts to deal peda- 
gogically with feelings seem to me to 
have gone astray, or to have produced 
barren results, and primarily because 
educators have neglected to use the 
most appropriate laboratory material. 
They have not seen, because modern 
education has developed a blindspot, 
that feelings rise to their greatest sig- 
nificance—in connection with moral 
situations and moral decisions. Merg- 
ers of intelligence and feeling become 
acute when the work to be done is 
a choice between right and wrong. 

A third rule which is of peculiar 
importance when morality and edu- 
cation are joined may be stated thus: 
the sources of moral value are multi- 
ple, not singular, and hence morality 
need not be taught as a specialized 
subject, provided teachers know how 
to detect ethical content in all subject 
matter. 


Secrartan MORALITY CONSTANTLY RUNS 
the risk of singularity. It indoctrinates 
the idea that genuine morality derives 
from only one source—religion—but 
when those indoctrinated discover in 


experience that moral values appear. 
to come from many sources, sectari- 


anism suffers and _ disillusionment 
increases. In a society which grants 
freedom of worship, public schools 
cannot teach sectarian morality. In 
one sense, public schools should prob- 


Ps 


ably teach moral-mindedness rather 
than specific moralities. What we 
have a right to expect of public 
schools is a moral product, a student 
who possesses a moral attitude toward 
life, a citizen who knows that no 
human problem is answered until its 
moral implications and meanings have 
been dealt with and resolved. 

Moral values are derived from ex- 
periences which may be labeled re- 
ligious, scientific, aesthetic, economic, 
social, philosophical, and so on. Im- 
portance attaches to the experience 
and not particularly to the qualifying 
label. If a pupil learns truthfulness 
from mathematics, he may become 
no less a lover of truth than if he 
had encountered truth in religion, 
philosophy, or logic. If a student 
learns in the laboratory that cheating 
doesn’t work, is easily detected, and 
runs counter to the method and the 
spirit of science, he will have his 
lesson more fundamentally than he 
ever could have learned it in a formal 
class in ethics. 


"Teacuine wit A MORAL BIAS—THIS 
is what I am asking for, and it is 
a formidable request. Morality will 
suffer if it is “dragged in,” added to, 
or imposed upon the curriculum. It 
must permeate courses of study and 
breathe itself through the entire learn- 
ing experience. Only teachers who 
are themselves a part of the moral 
adventure will be able to infuse pupils 
with a sense of its universal im- 
portance, its lasting worth. 

This task calls for teachers who 
know something besides the subjects 
they teach. Indeed, it may mean that 
those teachers who are expert in 
subject matter but presume to teach 
whatever they teach as though it 
contained no moral implications will 
have to be eliminated from the pro- 
fession. Once this moral adventure 
through public education has begun 
we may discover that those teachers 
who are now considered best because 
“they know their stuff,” will be rated 
lowest if they cannot comprehend 
how their “stuff” can be related to 
and utilized by morality. 

Teaching, as a profession, should 
begin with an assumption of moral re- 
sponsibility. Persons who accumulate 
knowledge thereby incur an obliga- 
tion. The person who presumes to 
impart knowledge to others incurs a 
double obligation: he assumes a de- 
gree of responsibility with respect to 
his use of knowledge, plus a responsi- 
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bility for his pupils’ understanding of 
the necessary interrelation between 
knowledge and conduct. 

If public education is to become 
our chief source of hope for remorali- 
zation of our civilization, at what 
point or place should the beginning 
be made? This question will not be 
taken to mean, I trust, that no moral 
education is now to be found in 
public schools. Certainly this is not 
my intention, because I honestly be- 
lieve that, were realistic tests avail- 
able, we would discover that sounder 
moral teaching now takes place in 
public schools than in any other 
American institution, churches in- 
cluded. Unhappily, however, the 
practice is not widespread, and is 
left largely to chance. 

It does seem to me that the one 
place where a beginning could be 
made most readily and where it is most 
sorely needed is in teachers’ colleges. 
If I were in charge, my first action 
would be to eliminate from the 
curricula of teachers’ colleges three 
fourths to nine tenths of all courses 
labeled “methods.” The “how” of 
teaching needs to be learned but not 
independently of the “what” and the 
“why.” A simplified curriculum for 
future teachers could be constructed 
on three straightforward questions: 

1. What should be taught? 

2. How should teaching be done? 
3, In the interest of what ends or 
values should the pupil learn what is 
taught? : : ; 
_ Answers to the first question will 
necessarily be derived from particular 


cultures. 


Capacity of pupils, the nature of - 


of moral values, plus the quality of 
human relations incident to values or 
their absence, are likely to commit 
two errors. Their zeal and anxiety 
may lead them to demand a uniform, 
fixed set of moral values, a permanent 
code, to be universally indoctrinated 
and authoritatively imposed. In this 
manner they hope to achieve unity. 
Such a procedure would produce, 
alas, not true unity but its antithesis, 
uniformity. And where uniformity 
comes, death is near at hand. 

The second error to which moral 
reformers are subject is that of de- 
partmentalizing ethical considerations, 
thus subtracting morality from the 
rest of experience. Sins are catalogued 
and given names. “Thou shalt not 
steal,” says the code. Very well, says 
the “good” man: I shall refrain from 
taking property which legally belongs 
to another. Does he thenceforth be- 
come a contributor to the good life? 
Not if he is an American and does 
nothing about the fact that the Negro 
citizen’s birthright has been stolen 
from him. Not if he happens to be a 
manufacturer and becomes partner to 
monopolistic practices. Not if he is 
a father who has so dominated his 
children that they can never achieve 
independent character. Not if he is 
a teacher who has deprived his pupils 
of their sense of dignity. Not if he is 


a trade union leader who exploits his — 


union for political ends. 

No, the business of morality is not 
to separate ethics from the full flow 
of life, not to classify and codify. 
This mechanical conception of ethics 
produces, not genuinely good men, 


but good-bad men, men who are good 


on the outside and bad within. 
-If public schools in their attempts 


now be joined. 


excused from moral respo 


do not know their pupils and hence 


cannot serve them, citizens who vote 


v2 


at every election but permit their — 
choices to be made by party bosses or — 


partisan discipline, church members — 
whose religion is for the Sabbath only. 


WV HAT I AM STRIVING TO SAY IS THIS: 
no true moral advance should be 


" 


anticipated unless preceded by an— 


altered attitude towards the role and 


function of morality. Specific crimes_ 


(sins) should be left to the state.” 


Morality deals, not with sins, but 
The teacher who 


with sinfulness. 
aims to contribute to morality, to the 
good life, should not become a codifier: 


of wrongs, a cataloguer of evils. In-_ 


deed, he will not perform his ap- 
propriate pedagogical role until these 


negative words have taken a sub-— 
sidiary place in his vocabulary and — 
thought. : 


What I have said about the con- 
trast between classified sins and an 


awareness of sinfulness should also be — 


stated positively. Morality made teach-. 
able represents a search for what is 
good in every type of experience. 


Teachers: with a moral tendentious-— 


ness will constantly ask themselves, | 
“What good is latent in what I 


teach?” They will not cease asking 
“What use can be made of what I 


teach?” but the two questions will 


Pore 
Moral education applies to all peo 


ple as well as all studies. What dam-_ 


age has already been done as a result 
of the false assumption that moral 


teaching and moral learning belon; 


to special persons! Under this — 
version, this betrayal of the org 
nature of life, scientists have — 


to teach morality perpetuate this same 
error, no gains will be made. If 


intelligence, and the circumstances 
“> ee Le SE: — . oe om uG 
under which teaching proceeds will 
_  determ 


and moral teaching has been releg: 
_ to persons who, for the most 
know nothing about 
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The Great Books Today 


eae Maynarp Hurtcuins sHouLp 
be immensely pleased to learn that 
the opening of the voluntary study 
courses for adults inaugurated by the 
Great Books Foundation was consid- 
ered worth reporting in the daily news- 
papers. “1,000 in City Begin Study of 
Great Books” was the headline, in type 
as large as that describing the day’s 
activities of the UN. Since this refers 
to the reading of such ancients as Aris- 
totle, Plato, Locke, and Rousseau, we 
must revise Our opinion of what is news. 
Perhaps this is news because, for many 
years, adults en masse did not study 
great books, or even read them indi- 
vidually, after they left college. 

A week before the Great Books 
classes began meeting in New York un- 
der the auspices of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, I attended a sample demon- 
stration before the Women’s National 
Book Association. A group that had 
been meeting in Town Hall agreed to 
continue its discussion of “Hamlet” in 
public. It was explained that this was 
not the typical method; a group of a 
dozen adults, more or less, meets by 
itself and discusses the topic of the 
week freely. The presence of a hall full 
of people who listen intently to every 
word does not lead to spontaneity. This 
seemed to be the case that evening. 

Two leaders tossed topics into the 

ring; others responded with their views, 
and Hamlet’s mental state was sub- 
jected once more to scrutiny, with the 
added help of psychoanalysis, which was 
not available when I tackled this theme 
in college. At the end Oscar Silverman, 
professor of English at the University 
of Buffalo, gave a critique of the dem- 
onstration, and explained the aims of 
the foundation. 
_ Early in October dozens of groups 
met throughout the metropolitan area 
and put in an evening discussing the 
Declaration of Independence, which the 
members had read carefully before ancy 
came to class. 

And. that document is so dons 
packed with statements that go to the 
roots* of democratic thought that the 
“students” had a full evening. Indeed, 
one wonders how a single session can 


-Rousseau’s 
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suffice to bring out the full meaning of 
“all men are created equal.” 

Since the Great Books Foundation of 
the University of Chicago has given a 
powerful impetus to the reading of the 
classics by adults, it may be worth in- 
quiring into the results that it hopes to 
gain. Mr. Hutchins has related the 
classics to a liberal education and in- 
dicated that a familiarity with what 
they contain enables a man to become 
a better citizen, more tolerant, a de- 
fender of freedom and liberal thought. 

The exaggerated notions of what can 
be expected of adults when they have 
mastered the great books rest principally 
on the use of the classics at St. John’s 
College. I do not find in Mr. Hutchins’ 
writings any assertions that these books 
alone will enable a man to meet all the 
problems of the modern -world. Nor 
have I found Mr. Hutchins rejecting ex- 
perience in favor of academic study, or 
retiring into monasticism. His principal 
object seems to be to strike a better bal- 
ance between a scientific and an aca- 
demic education. 


"Tse rirsr yEAR’s READING COURSE GIVES 
a sample of the books to be studied by 
adults. It includes, in the order named: 
the Declaration of Independence; three 
chapters of the Old Testament (the 
story of David and Uriah, and. the story 
of Jezebel); Plato’s “Apology,” “Crito,” 
and “Republic”; Thucydides’ “History 
of the Peloponnesian War”; three plays 
by Aristophanes; Aristotle’s “Ethics” 
and “Politics,” in part; five lives from 
Plutarch; St. Augustine’s “Confessions”’; 
two books by St. Thomas Aquinas; 
Machiavelli’s “The Prince”; Montaigne’s 
“Selected Essays”; Shakespeare’s “Ham- 
let”; Locke’s “OF Civil Government”; 
“Social Contract”; ~part of 
“The Federalist”; Adam Smith’s “The 
Wealth of Nations”; and Marx’s “Com- 
munist Manifesto.” 


In the courses outlined for succeed-_ 
_ ing years, the Bible does not reappear, 


although St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas do. In the total list of 432 
books made public by the Great Books 
Foundation, which will issue them, Mel- 
ville’s “Moby Dick” seems to be the 


“ 


only American novel considered impor- 
tant enough for a place. 

It would be folly to argue that some 
benefit cannot be derived by a great 
many adults from these books. Everett 
Dean Martin once said that “quality” 
is the keynote of the educated mind, 
using quality in the sense of selectivity, 
an ability to recognize the true metal. 
These books—deeply studied and _ pos- 
sessed — should impress that mark of 
maturity. And anyone who gains “qual- 
ity” never can be wholly at ease with 
the cheap and superficial. 


Ber tie creat evucationaL ADVANCE 
in our century has been in science gen- 
erally, including the social sciences. I 
cannot conceive a general education in 
the classics sufficient to meet the prob- 
lems of this age, no matter how finely 
attuned the mind to culture and civiliz- 
ing influences. 

On the contrary, an intensification 
and also a broadening of social studies 
seems to me the only way to meet the 
problems of human unrest. No measure 
of mystical faith, held by devout leaders 
in the past, taught them to understand 
fully the needs of great masses of man- 
kind. No amount of culture in the 
European leaders of today—and in the 
leaders who opposed Hitler, inside and 
outside the Axis—sufficed to avert the 
greatest catastrophe the world has ever 
suffered. Truly, men will be helped by 
a knowledge of what was written by 
Rousseau, Locke, Mill, Thoreau, but we 
must not expect too much. 

What the Great Books project can 
do is useful in itself: it can liberate in- 
dividuals from herd thinking. It can 
help them question, discuss, analyze, 
and come to independent conclusions. 
And, Mr. Hutchins hopes, it can take 
their minds off money-making, if only 
for a brief time. Mr. Hutchins feels the 
pressure of material ends on American 
education—the tendency “to drive out 
of the course of study everything which 
is not immediately concerned with mak- 
ing a living.” I was not aware this was 
a great danger, but then, I did not study 
applied science. The difficulty with 


American education always seemed to 


Letters and Life 


me to be the great waste of time on 
non-essentials. 

As the Great Books course began to 
take hold, the College of the City of 
New York announced a new course in 
the English department. It was de- 
signed, the college said, “for non- 
English majors, to impress upon them 
the fact that literature does not end with 
the reading of prescribed textbooks, but 
that living literature is being created 
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from day to day.” Virgil Thomson is 
to address the class on his collaboration 
with Gertrude Stein; Paul Goodman on 
“the Kafka problem”; Harry Levin on 
James Joyce; Rex Stout on mystery 
novels; Sinclair Lewis, on whatever in- 
terests Sinclair Lewis, and so on. There 
was no mention of what these discus- 
sions might do to solve the problems 
of the atomic age, or even the problem 
of the individual’s mastery of himself. 


> 


LESTER D. CROW 


THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL ORDER, by Newton Edwards — 
and Herman G, Richey. Houghton 
Mifflin, $5. 


Roma Gans 
A BOOK WITH THE TITLE “THE ScHooL 
In The American Social Order” is a 
big order, especially when combined 
with the authors’ stated purpose to direct 
attention “to the essential features of the 
social order itself, to the dominant 


A HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION, by 

John S. Brubacher. McGraw-Hill. 

A readable presentation of the development of education 
from early times onward, organized functionally rather 
than chronologically. The progress of each phase of edu- 
cation is interpreted separately—by a professor of the 
philosophy of education, Yale University. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION, by Benjamin Fine. Crowell, 


A timely consideration of present practices in American 
colleges and universities, with searching questions con- 
cerning the functions of higher education in American 
life—by the education editor of The New York Times. 


= 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, by Edward G. Olsen, and 
A support of the thesis that all life is educative, and that 
the curriculum operates through all areas of living in a 
local, national or global community—by a director of 
school and community relations, Washington State De- 
partment of Education, in cooperation with others. 


a we Ae By. John A. Sexson 
Present interest among young people in education | 
beyond the high school level raises many questions as to 
the character and extent of such education. This book 
discusses the place of the four-year junior college in 
_ American education—by two California educators, experi- 
enced in the or, 


unit. 


Stats _ . ties 


ganization and administration of this new _ ” 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN _ ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, by Elizabeth Stevenson, Wiley. 
Modern personal and family living and the newer 

concepts of educating children for participation in ad- 

justed family life, with suggestions for practical home, 
school, and community experiences—by a teacher in this 
field of education. 


HIGH SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW, by Dan Stiles. 

Harper. 

Challenging descriptions of school programs that vitalize 
academic learning through the introduction into the school 
of activities which reflect community life in miniature— 
by a former high school teacher who now is a motion 
picture traveling lecturer. 


INTEGRATING HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, by 
_ Leonard V, Koos, Harper. ‘ 

An objective appraisal of the six-four-four plan of 
school organization in operation—by a professor of 
secondary education, University of Chicago. ( 


A LOOK AT OUR SCHOOLS, by Paul R. Mort and 
William S, Vincent, Ronald. ul 


‘A brief, non-technical consideration of some of the 
current educational practices, with answers to 


ideology, to the social structure, to the 
clash of economic interests, to the 
sources of political power and the form 
of political institutions, to the workings 
of the prevaling economic, political, and 
social arrangements’; then to follow 
this with “a more detailed study of the 
educational policies and practices of the 
period under examination.” But two 
professors from the University of Chi- 
cago, Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
Richey, have accomplished this ambi- 
tious plan, and in superb fashion. 
The aim to show the influence of 
forces upon education and the effect 
of education upon the times is a tre- 
mendous challenge. Yet Professors Ed- 
wards and Richey have met it through 
a fluidity in the combination of their 
organization and style which carries the 
sweep of history forward while showing 
the dynamic forces at work. 
The rich sources drawn upon, and 
their use as an inherent part of the 
text, add to the interest of the volume 
and offset the overpowering effect that 
a scholarly tome of such dimension 
might have. The authors’ skill in or- 
ganizing this massive amount of material 
is clearly revealed by the fact that such 
threads as the struggle for tax support 
for schools, for freedom from religious 
control, for compulsory education, and 
for states rights can be followed easily. 
_ The balance of content from the two 
elds lurches in Part III when a com- 
ehensive treatment of the shift in our 
nomic life is included. The authors 
Beton this in their introduction: 


This emphasis is deliberate; it is based 
ipon the belief that all who are directly 
oncerned with educational policy and 
yractice in America must cultivate a 
omprehensive and realistic view of the 
ociety into which they are helping to 
Race. youth. 


‘The socio-education dynamics, how- 

, are not as clearly delineated from 

is point on. Perhaps we are too close 

othe times*to see them. The mechani- 
ation of production may not be related 
to the factory type school called the 

atoon School which had its ascendency 
1 the days following World War I. 

h of labor’s voice in affairs may 


of the growth of education in our land, 
but also a feeling of confidence in the 
steadying effect of our entire national 
setup in mecting issues. Therefore, it 
is hoped that in addition to educators, 
others interested in such phases of edu- 
cation as federal aid to non- public 
schools, states rights, vocational educa- 
tion, and the sociab™dérection of the 
curriculum will read it. It would prove 
a blessing to our times if congressmen 
would study it, chapter by chapter. 


+ 


Other Educators 


(from page 632) 


films for discussion purposes. This 
film ferum movement is one of the 
most significant developments in adult 
education. 

A number of labor and cooperative 
groups are now discussing the possi- 
bility of forming a national film 
cooperative to produce and distribute 
educational films—another straw in 
the wind. 


We wave sincien our THE FILM FROM 
the “other educators” for the major 
part of this discussion because it is 
unique as a medium of communica- 
tion. The combination of sound, 
visual images, and motion set it apart 
from radio, pamphlets, slides, and 
graphic exhibits, all of which are less 
effective tools simply because they do 
not “live” as film does. The excep- 
tion to this is television, the educa- 
tional potentialities of which are 
almost unlimited. 

They wait only upon the educator’s 
dernand that television be put at his 
service. The urgent question is, will 
he demand it? 

FM broadcasting has exciting po- 
tentialities, too. Educational agencies 
of all sorts have a chance to get into 
this new field before the commerical 
epee claim it completely for their 

n. Many schools and colleges have 
aieate made application for FM 
broadcasting: rights. One union is plan- 
ning to open FM stations in ’ 


A number of colleges and universi- | 


ti toy Onesie Bae 
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SOVIET 
EDUCATION 


By Maurice Shore 


A study of the educational and 
psychological principles of Marxian 
education in Germany, France, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.B., covering the 
years 1847 to 1947, 

Extensive painstaking documentic- 
tion brought thig valuable volume to 
its rich state of comprehensive in- 
clusivenezs and effective clarity. 
“Highly useful.”—Library Journal. 

$4.75 


20th CENTURY 
EDUCATION 


Edited by P. F. Valentine 


Dean, San Francisco State College 


PSYCHIATRY 
FOR EVERYMAN 


By J. A. C. Brown 


“Psychiatry is neither medical magic 
pearl secre ser ange 


NORTON 


“BOOKS THAT LIVE” 


Problems 
of Living 


Avoiding the Neurotic 
Pattern 


By O. S. ENGLISH and 
G. H. J. PEARSON 


“'There are few books more help- 
ful to those who are anxious to 
understand exercise 
measure of control over the de- 
velopment of human nature.’’— 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 
$5.00 


|. . . AND THESE OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD 


Common Neuroses of 
Children and Adults 


by O. S. English and 


and some 


G. H. J. Pearson $4.00 
New Fields of 
Psychiatry | 

by David M. Levy $2.75 
Deep Analysis 

by Charles Berg $3.50 


The Neurotic Personality 
of Our Time 


by ‘Karen Horney $3.50 
Our Inner Conflicts 

by Karen Horney $3.50 
The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis ~ 

by Otto Fenichel $8.50 


at all bookstores © 
Write for descriptive catalog of 
"Books that Live" In Psychtatry 

W. W. NORTON & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


| author of the radio report of the Com- 


mission on the Freedom of the Press, 
the University of Wisconsin station 
has wider geographical coverage and 
more regular listeners than any other 
station serving that state—this despite 
the fact that its evening hours, which 
it once shared with a commercial 
station, were taken away from it. 
During 1947-48, the enrollment of 
this station’s School of the Air is 
expected to top last year’s figures of 
361,257 pupils in 19,194 classes. These 
broadcasts are adapted to classes from 
kindergarten through eighth grade. 
The mass communications revolu- 
tion is by no means completed. Tele- 
vision, FM, and facsimile reproduc- 
tion are still to be fully developed. 
New discoveries are as certain as 
dawn. Still, educators are not fully 
using the already established media. 
A history professor at a small New 
England college recently told us that 
he wanted to open his modern history 
survey course with some newsreel 
shots from the 1930’s—the Italians 
marching into Abyssinia, the Munich 
Conference, the first inauguration of 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. He also 


| wanted to show Chaplin’s “Modern 


Times” in a freshman orientation 


All Our Children. 


cycle of inflation, did more than the 
depression to dramatize the shaky 
fiscal base. of American education. 
Within a few years the draft, the 
lure of well paying jobs, and the 
rising costs of living led 350,000 
American teachers to desert the class- 
room. In 1946-47, more than 70,000 
teaching positions were unfilled be- 
cause of lack of qualified applicants. 
Six thousand schools were closed by 
the teacher shortage. It is estimated. 
that this year 5,000,000 children are 
receiving an inferior education because 
of the inadequate supply of teachers 
and the loss of the best trained in- 
structors. The average teacher in 
1947 was found to have one year less 
training than the average 1939 teacher. 

The major cause of this shocking 
decline in both the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of American edu- 
cation was—low salaries for teachers. 
And with living costs still rising more 
rapidly than teachers’ salaries, it is 
likely that teachers will continue to 
drift away from the schools until an 
aid program is put into effect. 
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course. No one at the college could 
tell him how to get these films. And 
when a dozen letters to different film 
libraries brought little or no informa- 
tion, he gave up. 

On the brighter side of the picture, 
there was this fall an orientation 
course for 1,000 freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Denver where a week’s 
program of films was an integral part 
of the course. The films were shown 
in cooperation with a_ local theater 
and they were selected to represent 
American culture as compared with 
that of other countries. One evening's 
assignment was a combination show- 
ing of “Lifeboat” and the Swiss film, 
“The Last Chance,” and a comparison 
of the value judgments and attitudes 
implicit in each. Another night’s pro- 
gram paired a Fred Astaire movie 
with a typical Soviet musical comedy. 

More “good” and “bad” examples 
could be cited. We leave it to you, 
the reader, to add up what you know 
of your own school system, of your 
own professional association or local 
forum. Are they using recordings, 
films, and the other mass media in 
their programs? Or are they still 
limiting themselves to nineteenth 
century tools? 


(from page 623) 

As the teachers began to leave their 
classrooms by the tens of thousands 
in the early days of the war, the 
demand for federal aid became strong 
enough to win serious political con- 
sideration. A federal aid bill was 
introduced by Senators Hill and 
Thomas in 1943 but was defeated by 
a coalition of “states rights” advocates 
headed by Senator Taft. Two years 
later, President Roosevelt urged fed- 
eral aid to country schools in an 
address to the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Educatién. But al- 
though the 1944 Democratic Party 
platform had specifically called for 
“federal aid to education administered 
by the states without interference by 
the federal government,” Congress’ 
again failed to act on the proposal. 
W uen IT BECAME APPARENT THAT THE. 
end of the war would not bring an 
end to the teacher shortage, the de- 
mand for federal assistance became 
so strong that’ Congress could 1 
longer ignore it. At least ten bills 
providing for federal aid were intr 


RE eT IRL A 
FO PARENT, TEACHER, 
OR SOCIAL WORKER 


Developing 


Your Child’s 
Personality 


By GELOLO McHUGH 


A book, by an outstanding author- 
ity, whose unique value lies in its 
informed and detailed emphasis 
on the child’s’ growing mind: 
social and emotional experiences, 
thumb-sucking, toilet training, 
sex learning, and all the other es- 
sential problems of child rearing. 
“Refreshingly sane, can be recom- 
mended without reservation.” — 
L. Emmott Hult, Jr., M.D. .$2.75 


At all bookstores 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., N. Y. ! 


— YOUTH == 
AFTER 
CONFLICT 


‘Goodwin B. Watson 


Social workers and all those who 
work with youth are particularly 
concerned with the changing condi- 
tions to which Dr. Watson directs 
attention in this comprel.2nsive 
study of the effects of war and its 
| aftermath on youth. Basing his pre- 
dictions on the factors which have 
had most significant and lastiag 
influence on American young 
people after previous conflicts in | 
our history, the author forecasts 
| what the characteristics of youth 
of the 1950’s will be. 


To all those who accept responsi- 
bility for helping to shape the 
‘|| future of our society, this survey 
can double as road map and 
fi) binoculars. $4.00 
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At your bookstore 


Association Press 
New York 17, N. Y. 


duced in the 80th Congress. They 
included not only measures introduced 
by progressives such as Senators Mur- 
ray (Montana) and Morse (Oregon), 
but a bill by Vermont’s Senator Aiken, 
a middle-of-the-road Republican, and 
an important proposal put forward 
jointly by Senator Taft, a former foe 
of federal aid, and-#éyen other spon- 
sors. Although the purpose of all of 
the bills was the same, the amount 
of federal assistance proposed varied 
substantially. 

Senators Morse and Murray favor 
federal grants to the states amounting 
to $805,000,000 the first year, with a 
gradual increase to $2,000,000,000 a 
year by the end of ten years. 

The Aiken bill, introduced in 1947, 
calls for an expenditure of $400,000,- 
000 in the first year and an ultimate 
expenditure of $1,200,000,000 in the 
fifth year, and thereafter. It would 
start by granting every state $20 a year 
for each child of school age and 
eventually would guarantee a floor 
in school expenditures, from all 
sources, of $100 a year per child. 
Under the Aiken bill, a uniform pro- 
portion of the federal funds could be 
used for nonprofit private schools. 
This won the bill widespread Catholic 
support. 

The Taft bill, which has the ap- 
proval of the National Education 
Association and other powerful 
groups, provides for aid to needy 
states on a much more restricted 
basis. It would place a floor of $40 
per child for combined federal and 
state spending for education and 
afford sufficient federal assistance to 
maintain this minimum. Since most 
states are already spending on this 
scale, most of the aid would go to 
the poorer states and the others, many 
of whose teachers are seriously under- 
paid, would get nothing. The bill 
calls for the use of $150,000,000 in 
federal funds the first year and $250,- 
000,000 a year in 1950 and thereafter. 
Money would be available for paro- 
chial schools: only in the proportion 
that such schools are now receiving 
state aid. a 
After prolonged hearings, the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee reported out a compromise bill. 


This provides federal aid to raise the 


minimum expenditure to $50 per 
child per year and an additional 
subsidy of $5 a year per child for 
states which are above the minimum. 
An appropriation of $300,000,000: was 
recommended for the first year, and 
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ready this month 


Industrial & Labor 
Relations Review 


MILTON R. KONVITZ, 
EDITOR 


PUBLIC INTEREST in labor- 
management relations is un- 
derscored by the appearance 
of this quarterly, the first 


periodical of national scope 
in this field. 


The Review is dedicated to 
one objective: the furtherance 
of the public interest through 
publication of responsible data 
and discussion. Diverse points 
of view will be expressed in 
its pages, because its editors 
believe that free ideas freely 
expressed help to achieve so- 


cial progress. 


The opening article, The Uni- 
versity and Labor Education, 
is followed by Labor and 
American Foreign Policy. Atti- 
cles, discussions, documents 
and book reviews make up the 


issue. 
$3.00 a year 


Cornell University Press. 


_—_—— 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for one year's 
subscription to the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. 
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BENJAMIN 
FINE 


Education Editor of 
The New York Times 
discusses the crisis in 
American Education 


Our 
Children 
are Cheated 


The winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his 
famous N. Y. Times articles on the inade- 
quate teaching of American history in 
American schools and colleges, Mr. Fine 
here deals with every important aspect of 
one of the greatest crises in American life. 


He discusses in factual detail the teacher 
shortage, teacher emergency licenses, teach- 
er turnover and teacher salaries, teacher 
strikes and resultant non-strike legislation; 
the unequal educational expenditures by the 
different states; the conflicting requirements 
of rural and urban schools; the plight of 
the teachers colleges and their need for 
Sa eliaesg and the question of federal 
aid. 


This volume is based partly on material 
which was contained in Mr. Fine’s recent 
survey for The New York Times, which re- 
celved commendation from the National 
Educational Association, the New York State 
Board of Regents, and many other educa- 
tional groups. The complete book is a full, 
objective, and inevitably controversial ac- 
count of what's wrong’ with American educa- 
tion and what can be done about it. 


$3.00 at all bookstores or from 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 


the question of aid to private schools 
was left to the states. A similar bill, 
sponsored by Representative Mc- 
Cowen, Republican, has been favor- 
ably reported by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Comparatively little opposition to 
the principle of federal aid developed 
during the 1947 hearings. Roman 
Catholic spokesmen held that the 
controversy over the use of public 
funds to support parochial and other 
private schools was the only issue 
delaying the enactment of a federal- 
aid bill. The National Education 
Association, which had consistently 
opposed aid to private schools in the 
past, shifted its position to the extent 
of backing Senator Taft’s proposal to 
use federal money in the private 
schools: for such services as school 
buses and textbooks. The American 
Federation of Teachers and some 
other advocates of federal aid con- 
tinued to oppose any use of federal 
funds for private schools. 

Significantly, the Taft bill, and 
indeed’ all of the measures before 
Congress, specifically prohibited the 
use of federal funds for the exercise 
of any federal control or influence 
over school curriculum, personnel, or 
instruction. 

In addition to the NEA, groups 
which appeared at the hearings in 
support of federal aid included the 
American Council on Education, the 
Parent - Teachers Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Public opinion polls 
cited at the hearings indicated over- 
whelming popular support for federal 
aid to public schools but opposition 
to extending this aid to private 
schools. Despite this impressive evi- 
dence of popular support for federal 
aid legislation, the 80th Congress took 
no action during its regular 1947 
session. 

Although favorable action by the 
Senate and House Committees would 
indicate that some legislation will be. 


adopted in 1948, even this is not 


assured in view of the failure of the 
Republican leaders to place the federal 
aid bills on the “must” list. 

In their desire to obtain urgently 
needed fiscal assistance for the schools, 


educators have rather uhwittingly © 
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given the impression that there 1s 
nothing wrong with our schools that 
a little money will not cure. Few, 
of course, would want to defend this 
position. The sectionalism and pro- 
vincialism which have enfeebled the 
financial structure of our schools also 
have tended to weaken the curricu- 
lum, the teacher training, the admin- 
istration, and other aspects of Ameri- 
can education. Teachers complain 
that their personal as well as their 
professional lives are tied to the apron 
strings of community bigots and 
gossips. 

Consequently, many persons inter- 
ested in the development of American 
education have questioned whether 
the federal government’s responsibility 
can or should be limited to supplying 
money. They point out that the 
schools’ main task is to develop mature 
Americans who are capable of rising 
above local and sectional interests and 
developing a broad national and 
world viewpoint. They ask whether 
it is possible for schools that are al- 
most completely under local influence 
to develop a sufficiently broad program 
of citizenship training. Should the 
federal government, through its hold 
on the purse strings, guide the schools 
in the development of national and 
world understanding? 


'T ns ts Nor A QUESTION THAT CAN BE 
answered by shouting outworn shib- 
boleths about the menace of “federal 
control.” Our educational policy dare 
not be wholly out of step with the 
nation’s interest. Yet few educators 
would want to see Washington use its 
financial resources to tell the schools 
in detail what they should teach. 

The answer probably lies in a com- 
promise toward which the Aiken and 
the Taft bills represent first steps. 
The minimum needs of the American 
schools must be met at all costs. And 
there should be no conditions attached 
to the use of federal funds designed 
to meet these minimum needs. But 
above this “floor,” the federal gov- — 
ernment could offer additional funds © 
to states and local school systems that — 
were prepared to open up better than 
“average” opportunities. 

For example, the federal govern- 
ment might grant special funds to 
encourage citizenship studies beyond — 
the usual minimum, but leave the 
details of the studies to the states and 
local communities. Similar aid might — 
be given to further teacher training. 
Federal leadership has raised standards 
Grapnic) 
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The first full history 
of the Indians of 
the Western hemisphere 


John 
Collier 


Former U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; Founder of the 
Institute of Ethnic Affairs 


A world authority reviews for the first time 
the whole colorful history of the American 
Red Indian from Paleolithic times to the 
present. His rich and profound book juxta- 
poses the records of Spain with those of 
the United States to recount ever-fascinating 
stories of the Incas and the Aztecs and their 
conquest; the great works of Bartolomé de 
las Casas and others who pioneered for 
justice; the disgraceful policy of the U. S. 
government before 1933; and the more 
promising policy now in effect. 


More than a historical survey of the dark and 
colorful past of the American continents’ 
oldest inhabitants, THE INDIANS OF THE 
AMERICAS is a profound look into the 
future of the race. Mr. Collier believes the 
Indians have a-vital message to give the 
world; he sets it forth with effective con- 
viction in this magnificent book. With maps, 
index and illustrations. 


The Indians | 


se Americas 


At all bookstores. $3.75 
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in public health, in social security, 
and many other aspects of American 


life. There is no reason why it cannot. | 


also be used constructively in the field 
of education without direct federal 
control over the schools. 

But before these larger goals can 
be sought, immediate attention must 
be given to obtainige sufficient funds 
to provide our teachers with a decent 
level of livelihood and to preserve 
existing educational standards. Even 
this limited objective cannot be 
achieved without federal assistance. 


Wart’s Balance Sheet 


(from page 576) 


students. The Commission will pub- 
lish the first of its several detailed 
reports this fall, and others will follow 
shortly. The whole will provide the 
most complete picture of our scheme 
of higher education that this country 
has ever had. 


Tie vauzs oF a coLLece EDUCATION 
are being impressed upon the public 
by the opportunities provided veterans 
under Public Laws 16 and 346 (the 
GI Bill of Rights). It has, however, 
been found that opportunities to go 
to college in normal times have been 
limited by parental income and that 
more needs to be done to equalize 
these opportunities through scholar- 
ships and other aids. 

The difficulties of the war yéars 
actually served as a stimulus to the 
reconstruction of the college curricu- 
lum. The failure of the elective sys- 
tem to provide a broad general educa- 
tion was widely admitted. There was, 
further, the fear of undue emphasis 
on vocational specialization, on the 
one hand, and on the other, of neglect 
of the humanities because of the 
spectacular advance of the sciences. 


The movement to revise curriculum | 


had been started before the war by 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which was concerned about 
the future of the humanities. Faculty 
committees were appointed in colleges 
and universities, and regional and 
national conferences were held. An 
extensive literature on the subject was 
published during the war years. The 
general trend of the discussions and 
proposals was to recommend a bal- 
anced program in the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the ‘natural sci- 
ences. 

The future of higher education 


| 
| 
| 
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Children ...... 


If you work with them or for 
them, if you are interested in 
them, don’t miss these books 


CHILD OFFENDERS 


A Study in Diagnosis and 
Treatment 
By Harriet L. Goldberg, Ph.D. 


Wwe do you do about ag- 

gressiveness, lying, exhibi- 
tionism, cheating, truancy and 
sexual irregularities—before these 
characteristics ripen into hope- 
lessly fixed patterns of antisocial 
behavior ? 


By focusing upon fundamental 
problems, the book shows how to 
attain full diagnosis and lasting 
treatment. Detailed case histories 
portray the underlying behavior 
patterns of children whose first 
encounters with the law occur 
because of an antisocial “symp- 
tom.” Each case is concluded with 
the author's “prognosis.” 

Dr. Goldberg’s special qualifications 
include teaching courses on Public 
Welfare, Case Work, and Delinquency 
at Hunter College, N. Y., and prac- 
tical work as Assistant Corporation 
Counsel. assigned to the Children’s 
Court of New York City. 

230 pages $4.00 


THE PERSONALITY 


OF THE 


PRESCHOOL CHILD 


By Werner Wolff, Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology, Bard College 

Le most stimulating book of 
1947 on child psychology. Re- © 

viewers say: 

“A major contribution.” —Child 

Study. 


“A new and fascinating ap- 
proach.”—Parents Magazine. 
“Important and original. Dr. 


Wolff makes the voyage into 


these little known realms fas- 
cinating adventure.” — Survey 
Midmonthly. 


350 pages 118 illustrations $5.00 


encesesscees ORDER FORM senescuccune 


Please send, on ten days spproval, a copy of 
O Goldberg: CHILD OFFENDERS $4.00 


: PRESCHOOL CHILD $5.00 
Eosas for which I enclose §....+..- 


tand that I may return the book(s) 
T undorifwr full refund. if 1 am not entirely 
satisfied with them. 
Use margin for name and address, 


GRUNE & STRATTON 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Studies 
of Children 


Edited by Giapys MEYER 
With an Introduction by 
DorotHy HUTCHINSON 


$2.50 192 pp. November 
These are exploratory essays written 
by graduate students of the New 
York School of Social Work. They 
are based on direct observation of 
children or their parents in the 
school, the day nursery, the health 
center, the children’s court, and the 
social agencies responsible for adop- 
tion and foster care. New approaches 
to known problems are shown and 
new channels of aid are suggested to 
perplexed parents and children. 


Veterans Challenge 
the Colleges 


By J. Hiiuis MILLER 
and JOHN S. ALLEN 


$2.25 160 pp. 


“This book details the dramatic 
story of how New York State met 
the educational emergency of un- 
precedented student-veteran enroll- 
ments, The magnitude of the ac- 
complishment provokes wonder .. . 
This remarkable feat . . . is docu- 
mented by the authors, both of 
whom, as associate commissioner of 
education and director of higher edu- 
cation in New York State, had first- 
hand experience in coping with the 
problem. .. .” School and Society 


~Men Who Control 
Our Universities 

By Husert Park BEcK 
fi $3.00, paper 240 pp. 
f@ and social status and affiliations of 
| the 734 men and women who com- 
pose the governing boards of our 
_ 30 leading universitie, 
_“... The first really penetrating 
and scholarly inquiry in this field 
. -. A notable work which should 
ob i id discussed by all who 
ted in the course of higher 
+27 George S. 


. . . : 
Here is an analysis of the economic 


will show other influences from the 
war years. How far the experiments 
with the intensive methods of teach- 
ing foreign languages can be adapted 
to normal high school and college 
procedure will depend on experiments 
which are still being carried out on 
a number of campuses. 

The new international position of 
the United States has stimulated the 
introduction of general courses on 
world affairs in high schools and 
colleges, and special courses on dif- 
ferent areas of the world — notably 
the Near East, the Far East, Latin 
America, and Soviet Russia—in col- 
leges and universities. 

One further result of this new 
position is the increasing number of 
students from abroad who have al- 
ready come, or who desire to come, 
to study in American institutions with 
opportunities opened to them by their 
governments, by private foundations, 
or by the recently enacted Fulbright 
Act. This law provides for the use of 
funds from the sale of surplus army 
and navy. commodities overseas to 
finance the studies of American stu- 
dents in foreign countries, and of 
students from abroad in our colleges 
and universities. 


'T ue story oF THE BALANCE SHEET OF 
the war years cannot be completed 
without some reference, first, to the 
entrance of the United States govern- 
ment into the field of international 
cultural relations; and second, to the 
active and important part played by 
professional and lay organizations in 
securing the inclusion of a provision 
in the United Nations charter for the 
creation of an international educa- 
tional agency, subsequently established 
as the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

With these developments, the teach- 
ing profession may now rely on lead-- 
ership in promoting international un- 
derstanding and cooperation, which, 
despite widespread interest, was lack- 


ing in the years between the wars. 


The countries of the world are 


entering on a new era in education. | 
The guiding principle everywhere 
outside the United States is to aban- 


” 


don “class education 


to. 


to implement the traditional ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity 
by pooling the resources of the whole 
nation; that more attention should be 
devoted to maintaining the quality of — 
education; and finally, that both aims _ 
can be achieved only by improving— 
professionally, socially, and financially 
—the status of teachers at all levels 

of American education. 


—_— | 


Strait Jackets 


(from page 619) 
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heavily on factual knowledge, intel-. 
lectual training, on useful mental, 
manual, and social skills. Other 
“values”—spiritual, philosophical, aes- 
thetic, religious, contemplative, emo- 
tional—rank in an inferior position, 
neglected, even dismissed as “frills” — 
and “baubles.” ; 


Ix cust seem INCREDIBLE THAT A 
profession so hemmed around would 
further limit its freedom by hobbling 
its own feet. But there is no one, I 
venture, who can surpass the educators 
—particularly at the teachers’ college 
level—when it comes to spinning 
complications. They appear to do it 
compulsively, out of themselves, like 
spiders. 
Jacques Barzun in “The Teacher — 
in America” has given the definitive — 
treatment of what I am referring to+ 
the awful, the ponderous involve-— 
ments, convolutions, and technicalities — 
of pedagogic theory and methodology, 
couched, as he says, in “educator’s — 
patois, easily the worst English now = 
written.” bat 4 ap oe 
“Anyone who does not know what , 
this is like should not punish himself 
by trying to find out. It is revealing, — 
however, to inquire how this entan- 
gling mass of professional literature — 
and practices comes into being, for 
it is a continuing product. Much of © 
it is an excretion of the process, pre-_ 
sided over by the teachers’ colleges, 
whereby educators themselves “make 
good and amount to something 
‘The young teacher aspi ti 
his first required degre 
of education, meets 


over the art of teaching into a scien- 
tific discipline stands symbolized for 
me by a certain room in a certain 
teachers’ college. Although there is 
not one machine or chemical in sight 
to soil a body’s clothes, the earnest 
young students call it the “lab” and 
enter it wearing chemist’s gowns, to 
do what they call psychometric 
research.) 

When the master of arts feels am- 
bitious for further advancement, he 
returns to school for a third required 
degree, the doctorate (in 1940 there 
were 27,522 doctors of philosophy 
teaching in 639 educational institu- 
tions), and grinds out yet another 
research contribution, wherein the 
least he can do is coin a couple of 
technical terms, propose some fresh 
“concepts,” or think up some new 
wrinkle in procedure. Subsequently, 
to keep up his professional standing, 
he serves as a kind of sales engineer 
for his alma mater, introducing its 
latest theories and inventions to the 
classrooms in the field. 


Ano so rr comes To pass THAT THE 
school of education spreads its in- 
fluence out and down, entangling the 
entire public school personnel. Until 
what is happening—? 

Here is an American high school, 
enrolling about 1,200 pupils, and rich 
enough to afford the very latest. The 
administrative operations have flow- 
ered to require the services of: 


A principal; an academic vice-prin- 
cipal; a vocational vice-principal; a 
records secretary; two  stenographers; 
a night-school principal; two vocational 
guidance counselors; a test-and-measure- 
ments expert; a curriculum coordinator; 
departmental supervisors, working out of 


the superintendent’s office. 


These people, by the principal’s own 
sad admission, are largely preoccupied 
‘with paper work, red tape, and con- 
ferences—with lists, card indexes, 
personnel files, graphs, statistics, rating 
sheets, announcements, memos, fi- 
nancial statements, requisitions, ques- 
tionnaires and reports for all sorts of 
agencies, bureaus, and schools of edu- 
cation, and with tests, ad infinitum, 
tests diagnostic, survey, admission, 
1.Q., P.Q., achievement, personality, 
aptitude, and so on and on and on. 
_ The hall wherein tests and meas- 
urements are regularly given is known 
to faculty and students alike as the 
“torture chamber.” Even the children, 
seeing their teachers harassed by mes- 
-sengers from the office with 
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requests — 
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and directives, note the ridiculous side 
of it. Teacher efficiency is hurt. Class 
time is consumed. The principal 
groans under the burden, and won- 
ders what can be done. 


W sat can pe sam in THE way oF 
hope for the liberation of this fenced- 
in, tangled profession? 

The educator is grimly humble in 
that he has an almost neurotic bent 
toward self-examination. He says, in 
effect, what a very little way we have 
come—what ‘a long way yet to go! 

American Magazine recently polled 
nearly a hundred educational experts 
on how they felt the schools were 
performing. Ninety-five percent be- 
lieved that the preparation of children 
for democratic citizenship was not 
being well done; 98 percent felt young 
people were being inadequately 
trained for making a living; 90 per- 
cent held the school to be: inefficient 
in promoting health and _ physical 
fitness; 100 percent saw failure in 
educating for family responsibilities 
and the desirable use of leisure time. 

Yet, for all his humility, the educa- 
tor feels, rightly, that his role was 
never more important than it is today. 
He accepts the responsibilities gratui- 
tously pushed on the school by the 
defaulting of other social institutions. 
The agenda of new and unfinished 
business drawn up by the executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association is a staggering work 
sheet. It asks: 


That facilities of the schools be 
marshaled on a nationwide basis to 
eliminate illiteracy; 

that a program of adult education 
be established to make education a 
lifetime process; 

that every child be enabled to ac- 
quire the fundamental skills for some 
vocation; 

that adequate facilities for the pro- 
tection of physical and mental health 
be provided; 

that great emphasis be put on sym- 
pathetic understanding of races and 
religions; | 7 

that appreciation of spiritual and 
ethical values be made a part of every 
educational program; 

that equipment, personnel” and 
funds be widely supplied to discover 
and develop scientific talent. 


This agenda could be quarreled 
with, but hardly for its modesty. 
Under the American educator’s apolo- 
getic exterior there is a highminded 
aggressiveness. He will keep trying, 


Learn a new language 


in less than a month 
AT LESS THAN S# A LESSON! 


T’S FUN to learn FRENCH or 

SPANISH at home this amazing new 
Army-proved way... Accurate... Easy 
. . . Inexpensive. 


IT’S AS SIMPLE AS THIS: 


#S~ Just put a LIVING LANGUAGE 
record on your phonograph 


§~ Open the Conversation Manual 
#8F- And sit back and listen! 


That’s all there is to it! You merely lis- 
ten and repeat. Within a month you'll 
be reading and speaking conversational 
French or Spanish fluently. This mod- 
ern, tested method was devised by lan- 
guage experts for the Army. It had to be 
Sood, and it had to be fast! Now, for the 
first time, it is available in a form per- 
fected for your use, at a price so low 
you'll find it hard to believe. You get the 
complete course with all the material 
shown below at much less than a dollar 
a lesson. , . 40% less, in fact, than any 
similar language course! 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL: We're so sure that 
you will be delighted with this new way 
to learn FRENCH or SPANISH at home, 
that we are willing to let you try it for 
ten days, at our risk, without any obliga- 
tion to buy. Just tear out the coupon 
below and mail it to us for a FREE 
complete illustrated brochure about the 
LIVING LANGUAGE courses and a trial 
enrollment blank. This will not obligate 
you in any way. 

WHAT YOU GET: 

1. Complete course of 20 
double-faced records in 2 - 
handsome 10-record fpf 
albums. ae 

2. AConversation Manual 
that parallels the record- . z 
ings (128 pages, cloth bound, 8”x1014”.) 
3. Common Usage Dictionary with 
25,000 entries, cloth bound to match 
Manual. 

4. Handsome sturdy case which holds 
both albums and the two books. Fits 
any record cabinet or bookcase. 


WHAT IT COSTS: 


40% 


LESS 


than any other similar 
a\ language course now 
on the market 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON NOW 


tLiing Lanquag COURSE. 


LIVING LANGUAGES, (Dept. 20-A) 
Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
Please send me free booklet and enroll- 
ment blank explaining how I may obtain a 
_ Living Language Course for ten days’ trial 
in my own home. 
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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


New and Forthcoming 


UNDER 
THEIR OWN 
COMMAND 

BY HAROLD BENJAMIN 


How the people of the world assume the 
direction of their own education is, Dr. 
Benjamin contends, the world’s primary 
problem—more important than military, 
political, or economic arrangements. He sees 
humanity securing “more and more educa- 
tion, varied, rich, purposeful, and power- 
ful’’ as the peoples of the world “assume 
command of their own education.” He 
analyzes their desires in scientific, tech- 
nological, and social relationships, and in 
the field of artistic, ethical, and religious 
values. 


$1.50 


FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 


How can the millions of illiterate people 
throughout the world be given a basic edu- 
cation? This is the. question considered in 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION, a report 
of a special committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. This 
important document lays the groundwork 
for one of UNESCO's most challenging 
tasks. Educational experts from many na- 


tions (including Margaret Mead, I. L. Kan- | 


del, F. C. Laubach, and I. A. Richards) 
have pooled their experiences and ideas. 
The result is a searching analysis of the 


problems and issues of fundamental educa- 
tion. 


November $2.50 


DEFECTION 
FROM REASON 
BY FREDERIC LILGE 


When booted brownshirts raised their 


_ swastikas over the proud halls of the Ger- 


man universities in 1933, they encountered 
little resistance. In the ranks of the profes- 
sors they found many willing to conform 
to Nazi ideology and practice. This con- 
spicuous failure of German higher education 
has been denounced by civilized people the 
world over. But Dr. Lilge is the first to of- 


_ fer an objective analysis of its causes. 


Forthcoming. Probably $3.00~ 


At all bookstores , 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
— 60 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11, N. Y. 


hacking away at his limitations. 
Someday his educational “objectives” 
may actually derive, not from the 
narrow requirements of a particular 
community, but from an appreciation 
of the full needs in the nature of man. 


Myx own arrecTioNaTE CONCERN—BE- 
cause I know so many of him—is for 
the individual teacher and that he 
should have more freedom and oppor- 
tunity to throw his weight around. 
His immediate natural keeper is the 
administrator - pedagogue. His im- 
mediate natural cohort is the child. To 
appease the one and inspire the other 
is not an easy assignment for an in- 
dividual of originality and passion. 


In teaching at its most influential, 
there is an elusive X-entity which 
cannot be imitated by any amount of 
methodology and discipline. The 
teacher as a complex of personal traits, 
as an enthusiast, as an individualist, 
as an eccentric even, as an artist— 
often doing what is forbidden—needs 
every defense, encouragement, and 
inducement he can get. His reluctance 
to enter the teaching profession, and 
his frustration when he does enter, 
are the most, unfortunate result of 
our educational strait-jacketing. Ex- 
ceptional people are wanted to over- 
ride exceptional barriers. Human 
beings, not machinery, must rule, or 
else—. 


The Teachers 


(from page 626) 


ture which represents a norm for a 
tremendous number of teachers in all 
areas of the country and on all levels 
of education. 


For every thousand eighteen-year- 
old rural-education mechanics, there 
are tens of thousands of city-element- 
ary-school and secondary-education 
mechanics between the ages of twenty 
and eighty. In the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, serious atten- 
tion to the techniques of teaching has 
not even been great enough to qualify 
most of the faculty on the level of 
mechanics. 


This is not at all to overlook the 


large number of highly skilled ele- 


mentary and secondary teachers in 
this country, or to ignore the many 
college and university professors who 
are brilliant practitioners of the art 
of teaching. It is merely to point out 
the tremendous lag between the needs 


preparation of those who have to 
carry it on. 

Forty years ago secondary education 
in the United States was limited to a 
small fraction of the young people 
of secondary school age. It was de- 
signed almost exclusively to prepare 
for college entrance. High school 
teachers for the most part were sim- 
ply graduates of four-year colleges 
who thought they would “like” to 
teach, meaning that they did not at 
the moment see a chance to enter 
matrimony or some other interesting 
career. They were people who them- 
selves had been taught by professors 
who regarded teaching as a process 
of assigning blocks of subject matter 
and eliminating those who learned it 
too slowly or to meagerly. 

Today high schools of the United 
States are designed to educate all the 
youth in all the activities they need 
to experience, and certain areas of 
the country have come astonishingly 
close to achieving that goal. They 


have aimed to give all their boys and - 


girls the richest and most varied op- 
portunities for personal, social, and 
intellectual growth. They have suc- 
ceeded, more by the strength of the 
American people’s passion for ex- 
tended education than by the skill of 
their teachers and administrators, in 
producing the most comprehensive, 
colorful, sprawling, and in many ways 
ineffective secondary school system in 
the world. 

Except in a few states and cities, 
the teachers of these modern Amer- 
ican high schools are still simply 
graduates of four-year colleges who 
think they would. “like” to teach. 


"Tie CHANGES IN THE PREPARATION OF 
elementary teachers in these same 
forty years have been the most en- 
couraging elements in the teacher- 
education picture, yet they have also 
been inadequate to the need. There 
are far too many four-year teachers’ 
colleges today which reflect faintly the 
glow of their two-year normal school 
selves of 1907 while they puff vigor- 


: 


a 


ously at the coals of their ambitions — 


to become just four-year colleges. 


They still prepare skillful primary 


- teachers; they often did that in 1907. 


They are still inclined to believe that 


method is a kind of magic, and that — 


the best way to mest steadily mount- 
ing educational tasks is further to re- 
fine the techniques. 


“ 


: 


Boston Chicago aAaiek eiled ' re _ The professional education _ of 
; San Francisco of education and the professional ‘college and university teachers can 
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hardly be said to have been contem- 
plated in 1907. It is contemplated to- 
day in very few places. So far as I am 
aware, there is only one college in the 
United States which requires profes- 
sional educational preparation of every 
faculty member before he gives a lec- 
ture or conducts a discussion. 

Since such instruction is hard to 
come by, this college has set up its 
own instructor-training program 
where prospective faculty members of 
the highest academic and practical at- 
tainments in their fields learn how to 
make good lesson plans, how to or- 
ganize a unit, how to conduct a dis- 
cussion, how to devise and evaluate 
valid, reliable examinations, and above 
all how to appraise the entire college 
program critically in terms of its ob- 
jectives. To those who like to repeat 
the stereotyped view that the United 
States Army is very conservative, it 
may be vaguely unpleasant to know 
that the institution with this program 
of professional preparation for its 
faculty is the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth. 

For the officers of the army ground 


forces, army service forces, army air: 


forces, navy, marines, and the armed 
forces of various foreign countries 
who attend Leavenworth as students, 
the most skillful instruction is con- 
sidered none too good. For the great 
multitude of young men and women 
of college age who entered our higher 
educational institutions this fall, 
teachers who for the most part have 
no more professional preparation for 
their jobs than did their predecessors 
in 1907 are considered good enough. 

They are not good enough for the 
colleges and universities of tomorrow, 
and that tomorrow is crowding upon 
us in this autumn of 1947. We must 
have college and university teachers 
of the highest scholarship and also 
with a professional wisdom, insight, 
and skill which they now achieve 
slowly by apprenticeship to hard 
knocks, if at all. We have discovered 
in many professional fields that al- 
though long experience may be val- 


uable, it is made more valuable by 
professionally directed training. 

It is high time for us to make this 
discovery in the field of college and 
university teaching, and to establish 
ten or twenty teaching fellowships 
and post-doctoral internships, accom- 
panied by seminar or workshop study 
of the institution, igs problems, its 
area, and its studefits, in each of the 
larger universities of the United States 
and Canada. The varying methods of 
carrying out such a project would 
give us a better basis than we now 
have for setting up a real program in 
the professional education of college 
and university teachers. 


I+ say ee tHar rue Unrrep Srates 
needs a new type of teacher-education 
institution for the American schools 
and colleges of tomorrow. These new 
institutions may not grant degrees or 
certificates, since the -students who 
attend them will have the highest de- 
grees and will hold licenses to teach. 
Perhaps such institutions will develop 
from some of our present graduate 
schools or teachers’ colleges. Perhaps 
they will grow up at first outside the 
degree-granting institutions. 
Wherever they develop, or whatever 
their forms and names may be, the 
nature of their task may be estimated 
with some degree of reliability in this 
year of 1947. In the first place, these 
institutes will have to discard the lines 
between elementary school and _sec- 
ondary school, between the schools 
and the colleges, between adult edu- 
cation and the education of children 
and youth. Their students will be 
specialists in the total education of 
cities, states, regions, nations, no mat- 


‘ter whether their preliminary training 


was for the kindergarten or for the 
teaching of medicine. Their object 
will be.to turn out educational states- 
men and educational seers as well as 
educational technicians on the highest 
level of professional insight and skill. 

The curriculum of this new teacher- 
education institution will not be fixed 
by a faculty. It will be tailor-made by 
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Penetrating 
analyses 

of some of 
today’s most * 


vital topics 


1. STATES 
AND MORALS 


By T. D. WELvoNn. Here 
is a brilliant analysis of the 
political issue of our age... 
Is there a basis for compromise 
between the U. S. and the US. 
S.R.—or is an ideological war in- 
evitable . . .? Defining the relation 
of the state to the individual as the 
crux of all political theories, the author 
traces and examines the development 
and structure of each modern state. 
301 pages $3 


2. CRIME: 
CAUSES AND CONDITIONS 


By Hans von HeEntic, Professor of 
Criminology, U. of Kansas City. This book 
regards crime chiefly as a social problem. 
It presents a thorough, well-documented 
treatment of those factors which condition 
and shape criminal behavior in our com- 
plex, high-tension modern world. 379 pages. 


$3.50 
3. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By K. Dun ap, Professor of Psychology, 
U.C.L.A. A book that provides a sound, 
direct approach to the problems of per- 
sonal maladjustment—from a preventive 
point of view. It demonstrates positive 
measures that may be adapted to discour- 
age and correct maladjusted conditions. 
446 pages. 4.00 


4. Organization and Administra- 
tion of GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By C. E. Erickson and G. E. SmirH. 
Replete with numerous examples and sug- 
gestions based on successful practices in 
the field, this unique handbook provides 
the techniques necessary for establishing a 
guidance program in any school | system— 
utilizing sound principles of administrative 
procedure. 276 pages. $3.00 
See one or all books 10 days Free 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 : = Pi 
books encircled below for ve’ 

poetry approval. In 10 days I will remit the 

purchase price, or re books postpaid. (Postage 

paid on cash orders—same return privilege.) 


i} 2. 3. 4 
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Company <...ceeesceececeseeneeereeseeseeceaenceerees 
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rice, write raw- . of Canada,Ltd. 
oe Canaciae ichmand Street E., Toronto 1 
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announcing 
GROUP EXPERIENCE and DEMOCRATIC VALUES 
Grace L. Bei Ph.D. 


"A timely and significant book from the pen of one of 
the foremost scholars in social work"—Dean Arlien John- 
son, University of Southern California 


"Impressive''—W. L. Kindelsperger, Tulane University 


"Outstanding''—Helen Rowe, American Association of 


Group Workers 


$2.75 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


VACATION WITH PAY 


By Alan H. Newcomb 


An actual diary presenting life in a German Prison Camp. 
It records the day-to-day fears and hopes, wants and jokes 
that went through the mind of an average American young 
man who found himself suddenly presented with the title— 
Prisoner of War! 


On his 7th bombing mission, Lieutenant Newcomb bailed out 
over the Ruhr at 27,000 feet. What follows is a documentary 
record of 8 months in enemy hands. It is a fascinating and 
unique story of real life. The unconquerable spirit of Amer- 
ican youth in overcoming the difficulties of a perilous and 
unpleasant environment provides rich incident. 


Generously illustrated with photographs, charts, maps and 
drawings. Illuminated end papers, 198 pages, $3.00. 


Order Today through your bookstore or 


DESTINY PUBLISHERS HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


for 


A Social Order Free From The Sins Of Caste 


ONE WORLD — ONE PEOPLE 


Founded in 1846 as a nonsectarian society 


Now affiliated with The Board of Home Missions of 


The Congregational Christian Churches 
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the students and the faculty from all 
the sciences and other disciplines 
which have import for the educa- 
tional program of tomorrow and the 
day after tomorrow. Its students will 
always be teachers, and its teachers 
will always be students. 

Perhaps such an institution would 
not have graduates but merely mem- 
bers. Certainly those members would 
stay in residence only as long as they 
needed to stay. Then they would re- 
turn to the schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities to demonstrate by their im- 
pact on the educational programs of 
their communities and areas the qual- 
ity and scope of their professional 
learning. 

Why cannot our present teacher- 
education institutions do something 
like this? 

I think they can—if they will. 


Of Admissions 


(from page 629) 


private business. To discriminate on 
racial, national, or religious grounds 
is to confer a new potential of evil 
upon these differences. It is to set 
American against American. It is to 
create permanent classes of citizen- 


‘ship. It is to infect one part of the 


community with a sense of injury 
borne and another part with a sente 
of injury inflicted. 

There are many evils which the 
democracy has endured indifferently, 
as self-curing. There is no reason to 
expect educational discrimination to~ 
cure itself. Instead of growing weaker 
in the last generation, discriminatory 
forces have grown stronger. If they 
are let alone they will grow stronger 
still. 

To enforce the law against dis- 
crimination does not involve putting 
our institutions of higher education 
in strait jackets. It does not involve 
the imposition of rigid rules under 
which applicants would be admitted 
solely according to their secondary 
school records. Wide discretion may 
still rest with the committees on ad- 
missions, so long as they act in good 
faith under the law. 

To be effective, such a law neces- 
sarily requires: the’ keeping, for a 
considerable time, of acceptance and — 
rejection records with a statement 
explaining the action in each case. It 
requires the active operation of an | 
official commission to survey the pat- 


_ 


“For the improve- 
ment of social and 
living conditions” 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA- 
TION—1907-1946. A His- 


tory 

By John M. Glenn, Lilian 
Brandt, and F,. Emerson An- 
drews. This record of Russell 
Sage Foundation’s first forty 
years is of value not only to 
those interested in the opera- 
tions of this or other founda- 
tions, but for the light it 
, throws upon the origins and de- 
velopment of a wide variety of 
movements in the broad field 

of social welfare. 
Hlustrated. In two vols. $5.00 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 
—194] 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 
Readable, authoritative record 
of backgrounds, recent devel- 
opments, and present situation 
in child welfare, consumer pro- 
tection, family social work, 
housing and city planning, labor 
standards, social case work, 
youth services—and 72 other 
related fields. $3.50 


HOW TO INTERPRET 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Helen Cody Baker and 
Mary Swain Routzahn, This is 
a book for both expert and 
amateur on effective ways to 
tell the public about health and 
welfare services. It is well 
illustrated, and includes many 
examples taken from success- 
ful practice.  I/hestrated. $2.50 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT 
PLAN: Its Spread and Ac- 
‘Ceptance : 


Compiled by James Dahir. 

This pamphlet describes the 
progress of the idea that cities 

and towns can grow as planned 
residential neighborhods, where 

; the physical frame of the area 
., —streets, houses, open spaces, 
community center, shopping 
districts—may significantly aid 
. in developing community living. 
. ; at Illustrated. $1.00 | 


” 


| 


‘From your bookseller, or from 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION = 


tern of acceptances and rejections and 
with power to issue cease and desist 
orders when the pattern goes awry. 

The institutions of higher education 
insist today that their function is 
essentially a public function; that, 
though many are privately operated, 
the justification for their existence is 
in services they perform for the peo- 
ple and the state. Then let them 
resolve once for all to forego the 
grave disservice of working toward 
the splitting of our common democ- 
racy into a collection of minority 
groups. We cannot tolerate an edu- 
cational policy that tends to Balkanize 
our democratic nation. 


To Save Freedom 
(from page 636) 


areas, and thus function at the grow- 
ing edge of American and of world 
life. And not only must education 
deal with controversy—the areas of 
controversy must become the major 
materials of instruction. It is at the 
points where our society is in crisis 
that it is most dynamic and therefore 
has its most vital educational mate- 
rials. In the bold exploration of these 
areas education will most definitely 
affect the thinking and feeling of its 
students. 


4. Epucation Must MAKE AMERI- 
cans as a people face the responsibil- 
ities that have come to us as a result 
of our present position of world lead- 
ership. Even those who have had the 
benefit of training in the social sci- 
ences do not appreciate the actions 
and reactions between international 
and domestic affairs, and are unable 
to think creatively or effectively about 
them. This is due to the fact that, 
by and large, social science has failed 
to come to grips with the problems of 
the modern world. : 

Thus we teach classical economic 
concepts but fail to teach the work- 
ings of modern international trade, 
modern currency control, or the 
function of the new world bank. 
The social sciences must move into 
the operations of the modern world 
or they will lose their opportunity to 
be anything more than recorders of 
social phenomena. 


relegate itself to the position of a 
purely secondary social force. 


(Continued on page 655) 
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Similarly, educa- | 
tion must come to grips with what is 
taking place in the modern world or 


AT LAST! 
A WORKABLE PLAN TO 


RESCUE 
EDUCATION! 


The alarming plight of schools 
can be corrected and the whole dis- 
mal picture brightened by this new, 
dynamic, practical plan to equalize 
educational opportunities and guar- 
antee teachers permanent high sala- 
ries . . . without a cent of taxation 
or cost to the people. 

Here, in this book, is blueprinted 
the structure of a safeguard for 
Democracy, a buttress against to- 
talitarian thinking. 


WEALTH 
THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


by V. L. COX 
Introduction by 
Dr, Willis A. Sutton 


A sound, safe,  self-liquidating 
plan worked out with impeccable 
logic by the author who applies the 
practical lessons learned through a 
lifetime in the business side of Edu- 
cation, 


By creating “Dynamic Dollars” 
on a permanent self-financing, self- 
operating basis, the plan unlocks 
the creative force that builds wealth 
and assures salaries 300% higher 
with prices 40% lower, Here’s what 
important figures say about Wealth 
through Education: 


‘*. . . a practical solution for the financing 
of education.’”-—Grorce E. Kasat, European 
Educational Relations Sec., Div. of Internat’l 
Educ. Relations. 

“*, . . courageous challenge for us to use 
Dynamic Dollars’ "—Ricuarp Barnes Ken- 
NAN, National Comm. for Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education (NEA). 

“. . should be read by everybody interested 
in the welfare of mankind.’-—Ratpa Borsopi, 
Economist. 


Wealth tirbush Education has a 
stake in your future and America’s 
future, It will revitalize your think- 
ing. Get it and read it, At book- 
stores for $3.75 or send coupon to 
receive it on a 10-day trial basis, 


STEPHEN-PAUL, Publishers 
NEW YORK ,; 


TRU UUROURUREPO UCU UCU OCCT 
WEALTH FOR ALL FELLOWSHIP 
DEPT. S-1, CORNELL Beeld es 
PLEASANTVI LLE, N. Y. 
Please send me ........ copies of Wealth 
Through - Education on a 10-day Examina- 
tion Offer. I will remit $3.75 per copy or 
return the books to you within 10 gaye. 
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BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


How About 


"AANDICAPPED 


Education for the handicapped 
is a major project of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, nationwide 
service agency. 


Write for our publications list— 
pamphlets, reprints, books, The 
Crippled Child magazine, monthly 
Bulletin on Current Literature. 


National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, ff S, LaSalle, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lawrence J. Linck, executive director 


PLAY: A child's way of 
growing up. 
by Clara Lambert 


A teacher's guide for 
children aged 6 to 12 


One of many pamphlet publications; 


send for list of others. 


PLAY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
119 W. 57 St. New York 19, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN 


INDIAN AFFAIRS, Inc. 

48 East 86 S New York 28, N. Y. 
Authoritative Reports on 
American Indian Conditions: 

ica Navajo Report. Randolph C. 
ges, mimeographed, 1946. $i. 00 postpaid. 
The indians and Tomorrow, Royal Hassrick. 
78 pages, mimeographed. 1944. $1.00 postpaid. 
For current information: . 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN (Quarterly) 
By subscription $2.00 per year 


TILL oe ee US DO PART by Charlies Amlin 
—the proposed 5-year marriage law, with an In- 
troduction by Carey McWilliams i 


THE DOCTOR preeeiaes Na aid ; 
by Winfield Scott 
—morals from the medical stan as $1 
ENTER EDUCATION—EXIT WAR 
by H. A. Ramsde' 

— 9-P0l tn. program for a World Education 
Department .25¢ 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street |New York 1, N. Y. 


HUMANOLOGY, the new science upon 
which civilization must rest, is the custo- 


dian of human destiny. Minds are needed — 


to develop it, organizers to shape it, 
teachers to ‘expound it. Thinkers chal- 
lenged to investigate it. 

Send 10 cents for sample copy of FREE 
MIND to Institute of Human Fellowship, 
407 McKay Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 
Learn about HUMANOLOGY. 
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“RESTORATION BEGINS” 


A Revision of 


"CHILDREN OF TRAGEDY" 


A film about the aftermath of war in 
those countries of Europe in which SCF 
serves children—documenting the, need 
and the thanks of grateful people. 


For information about this and for 
literature describing the Federa- 
tion’s constructive child service 
program in rural America as well 
as overseas, write to 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


For overall presentation ask for: 


"Your Questions Answered" 


or 
"Quarterly Bulletin" 


PARENTS' QUESTIONS 


By the Staff of the Child atndy, Association 
of America 


Published by Harper & Bros. 


Revised edition of the practical, popular 
guide to better parent-child understand- 
ing. 


For information about this book and 
other publications of the Association, 
write for a free LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


to 


Child Study Association of America 


221 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 
8 West Fortieth St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Serded in LS pecarm atl s - 
ported by voluntary gifts. 
Supplies without charge advice and educational 
material, on kindergarten values, to promote 
the establishment of classes under trained kin- 
dergartners. Also, publishes articles, on child- 
behavior problems, which are now used in 39 
countries and which are free to the press 
everywhere. : 


WORK EXPERIENCE IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
A Study of Part-Time School and 
Work Programs. By Harold J. Dillon. 
‘"This study should be made available to all 
persons interested in child development and 
especially to teachers and school administra- 
tors." Robert E. Smith, Educational Research 
Bulletin, Ohio State University. 
Single copies $1.00; 10 Or more coples 50c each. 
toe doreg! aif National Child Labor pprtniiies: 
9 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


HOW TO FIGHT LOAN SHARKS 


All but very few people need credit 
every year. Most people pay too much 
for credit. Official studies and private 
experience continue to reveal many 
shocking cases of loan shark and high- 
rate installment credit charges. 


However, several millions of people 
are avoiding these excessive costs 
through credit unions—thrift and loan 
cooperatives encouraged by educators, 
sociologists, business and labor leaders; 
state and federal governments. 


For information and literature about a 
credit union for your own group, and for 
a subscription to BRIDGE, the monthly 
credit union magazine ($1 per year), 
write 


Credit Union National Association 
Organization and Education Department 3 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


TOWARD 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Proceedings of 1945-1946 of the A.A.G.W. com- 
bined with selected papers that were high- 
lights. of the National Conference of Social 
Workers. These studies with their accompany- 
ing discussions present the new trends in group 
work in a variety of settings. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


"MONEY RAISING 
HOW TO DO IT", 


For sale by author, I. H. Gerlinger, 1741 
S. W. Highland Road, Portland, Oregon. 
$3.00 less 40% for dealers and charities. 
Good chapters on college finance. 


The Association for Family Living 
209 S. State Street Chicago 4, IIlinols 


Mall Orders Filled 


Write for 1947 Pamphlet List. Reprints, ma- 
terials on Child Development, Sex Education, 
Family Relations, and Education for marriage. 


Literature for parents, youth and 
professionals. 


FOR ALCOHOL EDUCATION— 

The Allied Youth—monthly magazine for 
teen-agers. $I a year. 

Alcoholfax Educational Service — 
research summaries, news digest, pro- 
gram helps. Published during school 
year—$10. ; 

ALLIED YOUTH INC... 

1709 M Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON HEALTH IN COLLEGES 


iki the committee reports on 19 areas of college health 
istration, health service, health education, physical ais pai adit Heat 


admin- 


ucation, healthful living and various 


special problems. It brings up to date an earlier (1936) report on the same’ subject. 
The Proceedings should serve as a welcome que to college admialetrators, ‘health educa- 


tors, physicians, and other interested individuals. 


Available in the spring 1948. Price $2.00 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


SURVEY Readers should read the following L.I.D. publications: 


LABOR LOOKS AT EDUCATION. By Mark Starr, 1947, 50c 


Enoch Pratt Free Library lists Mr. Starr’s brilliant Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University as “one of the outstanding books on education of the year.” President 
John R. Emens of Ball State Teachers’ College writes: 


“A real contribution to the thinking of the members of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher education and to all of us who are interested isa real program 
of teacher education.” 


WORKER’S EDUCATION TODAY. By Mark Starr, A comprehensive 
survey of the field of labor education in America, 


15¢ 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR AMERICA, By Charles Abrams. 25¢ 


Mr. Abrams, leading housing authority, here presents a vivid picture of the 
present housing situation and a fundamental and challenging program for housing 
America through public, cooperative and private enterprise. 


RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH TRADE UNIONS. By N, Barou. {5c 


THE ATOMIC AGE AND SOCIAL PLANNING. By Aaron Levinstein, 5c 


A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES. By Stuart Chase, 
M, J. Coldwell and thirty others, 


FORTY YEARS OF EDUCATION AND THE L.I.D, 
Harry W., Laidler and many others, 


Upton Sinclair, 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH. By M. J. Coldwell, M.P. {5c 


Bundle Orders at Reduced Rates. Wriie for these and the League’s pamphlet list to: 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOGRACY 
112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS 


on current issues 


Free: 


PARENTS AS TEACHERS OF RELIGION, 
By Frances W. Wood—a realistic, unsentl- 
mental treatment for those who like a scien- 
tifically based approach to problems of adol- 
escence, 

A NEW _MINISTRY TO CHILDREN, By 
Sophia Fahs—discarding all authoritarian 
dogmas, here is the liberal position. 


Se: 


WORLD ORDER: WHAT LOCAL GROUPS 
CAN DO, By Irving R. Murray—58 sug- 
gested programs of definite activities, lIsting 
ay useful books and pamphlets, 50 movies, 
etc. 


10e: 


TOWARD 
The Story of UNESCO,—a Symposium includ- 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING, 
ing historical account by Geo. D. Stoddard 
and selections from State Dept. documents. 


25¢e: 


DEMOCRACY’S CASE AGAINST RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ON SCHOOL TIME, By Gerald 
F. Weary—This pamphlet has been purchased 
in bulk by many school systems. The best 
statement on the problem to date, 


Order your copies from 
Division of Education 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
My Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 

f tions, fiction, reference, medical, mechani- 
aim cal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
We ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated 
: book catalog. A short course in 
# literature. The buying guide of 300,000 
book lovers, The answer to your Christmas 
gift problem. Free if you write now—today! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG7, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


a a4 is brs BARGAIN CATALOG 
tBOOKS 
25,000 books of all & 


publishers listed in our 
58rd Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages, Old-time 
favorites—latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, 
colleges, libraries and thousands of individual customers. 
Send postcard today for our new 1948 catalog, 
“*Bargains in Books.'' THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. 386, 564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


5. CHILpREN, YOUTH, AND ADULTS 
must have practice in democratic 
living. No program of education that 
is largely verbal will suffice—the ele-, 
ments of our democratic conception 
have meaning only as they are trans- 
lated into action. The idea of respect 
for the worth and dignity of individ- 
ual human beings remains merely an 
idea until it is put into practice. 
Children pay relatively little atten- 
tion to what we teachers and other 
adults say. But they are close ob- 
servers, and they notice what we do. 
They catch the expressions on an 
adult face, the tone of his voice and 
the manner of his moving about in 
society. They draw their own con- 
clusions about the motives that influ- 
ence him. It is our behavior as adults 
that teaches children what we believe 
and the values we uphold. Therefore 
no education can be effective in pro- 
moting an understanding of freedom 
and democracy unless this education 
is itself democratic. Yet we know 


and in procedure. 


is oppressive. We must come to see 


teach the meaning of freedom in an 
arbitrarily administered school room. 
One cannot expect teachers who are 
autocratically supervised to give demo- 


we expect underpaid, overloaded, and 
overcriticized teachers to exercise a 
creative influence on the growth of 
young minds and spirits. 


J: spucation 1s To HAVE ANY CHANCE 
to save human freedom, it must be 
reconstituted on a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis. This means, in the long 


ity to hundreds of thousands who do 


NOVEMBER 1947 


that much of our present education 
is itself undemocratic in organization 


We know that our schools in the 
main are not based on democratic 
principles; that their life is not demo- 
cratic; and that their administration 


that one cannot teach racial equality 
in segregated schools. One cannot 


cratic supervision to children, nor can’ 


view, bringing educational opportun-. 
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not now have it. It means smaller 
classrooms, more ‘teachers, better 
buildings and equipment. But here 
and now it means more than any- 
thing else, a broad program of adult 
education. 


I; FREEDOM IS TO BE SAVED, IT MUST 
be-saved in the present generation— 
the crisis is at hand. For it is the 
present generation that fails “in its 
understanding of our society; that re- 
fuses to face the fact that unless free- 
dom works it must die. To a large 
extent, it is the present adults—those 
who permitted World War II to 
happen, and those who helped win 
the military victory—who must some- 
how make freedom work. But it is 
becoming increasingly clear that to do 
this means changed minds and hearts. 

The task of building the new edu- 
cation is stupendous, but no more 
vast than our resources if only we 
take account of them and marshal 
them effectively. The mass media— 
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Two Contests 
For Students 
In High School 


Survey Graphic announces two 
contests in cooperation with 
Scholastic Magazines. Both con- 
tests are open to students of the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades in any 
public, private, or parochial high 
school in the United States of 
America and Territories. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
REPORT . 


The title might be “How We Did 
It.” An account of a worthwhile project 
carried out in the community where the 
student lives. Examples: recreation 
center, open forum, health clinic, labor- 
management committee, U. N. study 
project, housing project, safety pro- 
gram, music festival, welfare fund cam- 
paign, etc. Charts, photos, maps, clip- 
pings may be used for illustration, but 
are not required. Length: 1,500 words 
or under. 


Survey Graphic will publish the first 
prize manuscript. First prize, $25; 
second, $15; third, $10; and five fourth 
prizes of $5 each. In addition to the 
cash prizes, a year’s subscription to 
Survey Graphic will go to the library 
of the school attended by each of the 
winners of the three top prizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


Survey Graphic offers five awards of 


_ $10 each for outstanding photographs 


of community life. Let your camera tell 
‘what's going on in your community at 
work, at play, at church, at school, etc. 
keke peaks Saari 


For full details see Scholastic Writ 


request to Scholastic Awards, 


ng Award: and Scholastic Photographs 
Z ds rules booklets. Copies supplied 


newspapers, radio, and movies—reach 
millions every hour and reach them 
in many subtle ways. If today these 
media were employed in the interest 
of freedom and democracy, they alone 
could make the difference between 
success and failure. Too often these 
educators are not on the side of free- 
dom. 

We have a vast array of community 
organizations — labor unions, cham- 
bers of commerce, service clubs, 
churches, women’s organizations, par- 
ent-teacher associations—to mention 
only a few. All these have educa- 
tional potentialities, which must be 
marshaled and brought into play to 
protect our freedom. 

American business as well as Amer- 
ican taxpayers can afford to pour hun- 


How Shall We Foot the Bills? 


Through the Federal Works 
Agency, Congress in 1946 appropriated 
$75,000,000 to provide the colleges 
with temporary facilities other than 
housing. In 1947 a supplemental. ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000 was made 
available to continue this program of 
providing the colleges with surplus 
government buildings which could be 
used for classrooms, laboratories, ad- 
ministrative offices, and the like. Al- 
though the institutions themselves 
spent over $1,200,000,000 in expanding 
their temporary facilities, the share 
of the federal government was sig- 
nificant not only financially, but even 
more as a recognition of its stake in 
the education of the veteran. . 

At the close of the last fiscal year, 
June 30, 1947, the federal government 
had spent for the education and train- 


ing of veterans under Public Laws 
16 and 346 (the GI Bill of Rights) 


a total of almost $2,750,000,000, of 
_ which $2,500,000,000 was spent during 
| that fiscal year. Almost exactly half 


of this great sum served as a federal 
subsidy to higher education, through 


the payment of subsistence to student 
veterans and direct tuition payments. are indicated if we are t 


In all these federal expenditures 


| there has not once been raised either _ 
the old bugaboo of federal control. 
oS hts.” 


or the earlier cry of “ hts.” 


ample promise of ability to support 


— We must ¢ 
and: 


dreds of millions into the kind of 
education that will save freedom. 
How indeed can any of us afford not 
to have such a program? For only a 
more effective educational system can 
give real meaning and permanent life 
to our democracy. 

If we in this country make free- 
dom work, if we give the world a 
large-scale demonstration of the suc- 
cess of democracy and demonstrate 
the productive power of a free so- 
ciety, we shall ultimately contribute 
to human freedom in every part of 
the world. Here is America’s unique 
responsibility. To succeed in it is 
our great challenge. This new educa- 
tion is our only means to final victory 
over the forces of darkness and de- 
spair. 


(from page 605) 


government has brought no decline 
either in appropriations from the — 
states or from private benefactions. 
It is not likely that continued or ex--— 


panded federal subsidies should or 


will lessen the financial responsibility 
of the institution, the community, or — 
the state. : 


How CAN WE PAY FOR HIGHER EDU- 
cation? The answer is twofold. First, 
through private and governmental 
sources we aré already paying for 
higher education on a scale unprece- — 
dented in the history of this or any 
other country. The tremendous in- — 
crease both in our national income — 
and our productive capacity gives — 


any program the welfare of American _ 
youth may require. Second, and — 
more important, higher education in | 
a very real sense is paying for itself— _ 
in terms of citizenship, of artistic 
achievement, and, finally, through — 
the generation and expansion of our 
superb scientific. and technical — 
cellence. dia eee ee oe 


Finally, certain clear lines « 


hy 


educational goals: 


Memorandum 


TO: Educators 


FROM: American 
Friends Service 
Committee 


SUBJECT: Educational 
opportunities and 
materials 


QUAKER WORK CAMPS in 
the United States, Mexico, and 
overseas offer young people 
summer experiences of work, 
worship, and study in_ inter- 
racial and international groups. 


SUMMER PEACE CARAVANS 
give young men and women 
opportunities in community 
leadership. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES of In- 
ternational Relations are held 
in many parts of the United 
States for young people of 
high-school and college age as 
well as for teachers and other 
adults. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
SEMINARS bring youth of 
many countries together dur- 
ing the summer in a common 
search for the ways of peace. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
may interne (work and study) 
in industry, cooperatives, men- 
tal hospitals, or correctional 
institutions under A.F.S.C. di- 
rection. : 


ACTIVITIES ARE OPEN TO 
EVERYONE, regardless of 
race, creed, nationality, or 
political affiliation. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR USE WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN are available. 
These stress interracial and 
: international friendship and 


cooperation, and provide serv- 
ice projects. 


INFORMATIONAL LITERA- 
TURE on these opportunities 
and materials may be obtained 
by writing to the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 
Sau 12th Street, Philadelphia 

bes. Pa. 


through the thirteenth and fourteenth 
(junior college) years. 

A broader base for college educu- 
tion calls for the sharp reduction or 
the elimination of student fees. 

Individual states should continue 
to explore further ways and means of 
supporting higher education. 

The federal govérnment should 
consider revisions of its tax structure 
with an eye to the welfare of education. 

Most important of all, we need 
techniques and opportunities for con- 
tinued consultation and cooperation 
among the various groups interested 
in higher education. 


In considering the national function 
of higher education and the relative 
responsibility of the institution, the 
community, the states, and the federal 
government, it must always be borne 
in mind that this is a shared enter- 
prise. All of us profit from the ad- 
vances in knowledge made in the 
laboratories and classrooms of our 
colleges and universities. Equally, 
everyone has a share in the responsi- 
bility for seeing that higher education 
continues effectively to make its con- 
tribution to the individual, to the 
nation, and to the world. 


Lifelong Learning 
(from page 609) 


teaching and first rate community 
leadership. 

The extension and application of 
these three developments can carry 
us far and fast on the way to world 
democracy and peace. To do so, how- 
ever, many bars and blocks must be 
blasted or by-passed. The most im- 
portant are: 


1. ATTEMPTS BY THE LUNATIC FRINGES 


of reaction or anarchy to hamstring 
our democratic freedoms, especially 
freedom of discussion.. Every witch 
hunt, every attempt at “thought con- 
trol,” every. investigating committee 
or commission employing star cham- 
ber methods hampers adult education. 
They make timorous teachers and 
students shy away from the spen 
probing of controversial issues and 
force them, out of fear of being 


| branded “red,” to content themselves 


with innocuous academic pap. Others, 
mildly hysterical, turn meetings into 
combat arenas of conflicting prejudice 


wf 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the 
personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by successful 
editors and writers, offers a series of fascin- 
ating assignments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent regu- 
larly to your home, where you work on them 
in spare time. They give you a chance to 
polish your style the way professional writers 
do—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short story 
or article work, advancing as rapidly as 
your ability warrants. Every assignment you 
submit is returned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG—A copy of the latest 
Magazine Institute catalog will be sent to 
you free! Just fill out the coupon below and 
mail it today! 


VETERANS: This course approved for 
Veterans’ training 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best- 
selling “BASEBALL.” At all bookstores. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 311-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send free catalog without obliga- 
tion, to: 
Warm ej hate, of ters 0 ares clla.6 0) sre sueys\el'slelelcisin ie leletnle 


w.0F 6 & (eieile\ 4 10)8. sr allel eho ter epensyelie jeter eee \alepeus 


erm ees e cree eee ener ereserseresessssesseseseeseees 


(Confidential. No salesman will call.) 


Doctors of Today 


and Tomorrow 
By Dr. Michael A, Shadid 


Some Things This 
Book Will Tell You: 


WHY we need to change the present doctor- 
patient relationship. 


WHAT the advantages could be for both 
sides. 


WHO opposes this charge and why. 
HOW people have gotten together and done 
something about it. 


Some Things This 
Book Can Teach You: 


HOW you could get medical care whenever 
you need it. 


WHAT you can do in your own community 
to see that you get it. 


HOW this program cam be best put into 
WHAT the doctors of tomorrow could con- 
tribute to the community. 


i book that does not claim to offer a 
wis ca. But it does offer a workable plan 
that will safeguard for all of us— 


The Right to Universal Health 
Price, $2.25 


PPT PPP ae 
Order from: 


THE COOPERATIVE 


LEAGUE OF THE U. S. A. 
- 525 WEST 76th STREET => 
ILLINOIS — 


CHICAGO 20 


4 TO LO 

1 UNION LABEL WHEN 

J You BUY MEN’S AND 

| BOYS’ CLOTHING AND 
ACCESSORIES 


IT ASSYRES you 
BEST VALVE ANO 
HELPS PROTECT 


FELLOW UNION 
WORKERS STANDARDS 


350,000 organized clothing work- 


ers are proud of the union that has 


banished the sweatshop from the 


men’s clothing industry. 


The nation’s clothing workers de- 


serve your support in their fight to 
keep the sweatshop out of America. 
You can do your part by demanding 
that every article of men’s clothing 
you purchase bears the union label of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


of America—your guarantee of cloth- 


ing manufactured under fair labor 


Amalgamated Clothing WorkerseAmerica 


I5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3 N.-Y- 


and propanganda. To do its job, 
adult education must be vigilant and 
aggressive in safeguarding its right 
to deal freely -and without pussy- 
footing with all aspects of any subject. 


2. Lack OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH, 
theoretical and applied, in the prob- 
lems and processes of adult education. 
Present resources for this purpose are 
piddling. We spend billions on re- 
search in the physical sciences and 
lethal technology and a few hundred 
thousands on the whole field of the 
social sciences whereby we might 
learn to understand and manage our- 
selves and our world. 


3 LacK™OF COMPETENT ORGANIZERS 
and teachers. While adult education 
has had and now has a few great 
leaders and teachers— Cartwright, 
Studebaker, Alvin. Johnson, Bryson, 
Lindeman; the Overstreets, Meikel- 
john, Thomas, Denny, and others— 
there are not enough even moderately 
good ones to do the job demanded. 
Work in the field has not yet attained 
the prestige, “respectability,” or se- 
curity of teaching in a high school or 


second-rate college. Much of it has 
been done by willing amateurs, do- 
gooders, persons with an axe to grind, 
or high school and university teachers 
who take on a class or two in exten- 
sion to pay: for a new baby or a car. 

It is not yet clearly understood that 
teaching in adult education is, perhaps 
fortunately, quite different from teach- 
ing at other levels. Mature, voluntary 
students demand ‘immediate returns 
in plans and action from what they 
study—they cannot be pacified by 
being told that what is taught may do 
them some good some day. They are 
not lured by artificial and irrelevant 
rewards of credits, grades, and honor 
points. They cancel courses quickly 
if a teacher bluffs, makes unreasonable 
demands, is rude or hasty, comes to 
class unprepared, dominates discus- 
sion, or plods dully. These attitudes 
put the teacher on the spot, demand 
the best abilities and the best training. 

And yet, against this need for first 
quality teachers, few university de- 
partments of education offer more 
than a course or two in the field. 
Until they do, and until teachers in 
adult education are given salaries, 
promotions, security, and academic 
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standards, by skilled union craftsmen. 


freedom at least equal to those on 
the campus it will be difficult to per- 
suade competent men and women ‘to 
prepare for careers in this area. 


4, Lack OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE TEACH- 
ing and learning process. among 
adults. Most research has been de- 
voted to grade school children. That 
in the adult field practically stopped, 
except for the group dynamics studies 
already mentioned, with the findings 
almost a generation ago that old dogs 
can learn new tricks until the brain 
arterioles harden and senility sets in. 

In our upside-down way, we turn 
first to studies of disease and path- 
ology of any stage of man’s develop- 
ment before we try to learn its healthy 
and creative aspects. We pour enor- 
mous sums into prevention of decay, 
illness, and death among oldsters and 
little cash into learning how they 
may make their extended lives happy 
and fruitful. : 

A century ago our population ratio 
was about 800 adults to every 1,000 
under 21 years of age. . Today, wi 
have more than 2,000 adults to eve 
1,000 minors. It seems high time t 
explore such relationships. 


5. Lack oF BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 
Only enterprises in the larger cities 
and universities have quarters planned 
and constructed for adult education, 
places like the Town Hall and the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York City, and the University 
of Minnesota’s Continuation Center. 
For the most part, adult education is 
carried on in schools designed for 
children’s use, in dingy offices, bar- 
racks, clubs, lofts, and churches where 
the students have to contend with 
bad lighting, ventiliation, accoustics, 
and have few or no blackboards, pro- 
jectors, screens, typewriters, radios, 


phonographs. 


6. Too MUCH OF THE WRONG KINDS OF 


materials. A vast and swelling flood | 
of print is poured off presses to teach, | 
enlighten, indoctrinate, and propagan- | 
dize adults. To select and use books, 

magazines, digests, pamphlets, reports, | 


bulletins which are sound in fact, 
clear in principle and readable in 
type and format, demands adult 
teachers of tireless eyesight, incredible 


reading speed, and a genius in judg- | 


ment. They have to be thoroughly 
grounded in the subject matter, in the 
new science of semantics, in the psy- 
chology of reading, the diagnosis of 
students’ reading ability, the new 
formulae devised by Dale, Flesch, and 
Lorge for determining the readability 
of printed matter. They must know, 
too, their students’ aims, motives, 
interests, and capacities, and gear their 
selections to these. 
If they want to use movies, film 
strips, slides, maps, photographs, color 
reproductions, and other visual aids, 
selection is even more difficult. Pro- 
duction of most of these materials 
today is like firing a shotgun in the 
dark. We know little about how 

older students do their selective seeing, 
selective listening, what they learn 
from either, how much they retain, 
or for how long. Most of all, we are 
only beginning to understand how 
they use what they learn in actions 
that express improved behavior as 
individuals and citizens. 


7. Lack oF FINANCING. NoNE oF 
these barriers to better adult educa- 
tion can be removed by penny-pinch- 
ing. Billions are needed if we are to 
close up the social lag, bring progress 
in human relations within shooting 
_ distance of progress in physical science 
and technology, and develop a peace- 
ful and united world. - : 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


OF VA., INC. 


Oldest Legal Reserve Life Ins, Co. 
Owned and Operated by Negroes 


HOME OFFICE 


3rd & Clay Sts. 


Richmond, Va. 


Operating in Virginia and the District of Columbia 


Despite great progress in education 
at all levels in the United States, we 
still spend on it only 2 percent of 
our national annual income. ‘The 
ways to increase funds for adult edu- 
cation are clear and familiar. 

The federal government, once con- 
vinced of its importance, can ap- 
propriate more funds out of the public 
treasury as has long been done on a 
substantial scale for agricultural and 
vocational extension, public health, 
and so on. State, county, and city 
governments can swell their allot- 
ments to these activities through the 
state departments of education and 
the state universities. Leaders in the 
field can present sound special pro- 
jects for research and experiment to 
foundations, private universities and 
colleges, and win increased support. 


Finally, the income from student tui- 


tion and fees can be much more 
closely related to costs as adult edu- 
cation does better teaching and in- 
creases the value of its offerings, and 
as more and more adults accept the 
principle of lifelong learning. 

Given adequate financing, we can 
build the buildings and equip them. 
We can develop basic theoretical and 


Consider 
the 


PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Helping others is the 
“Mutual Way”. Policyhold- 
ers—over a half million of 
them — who MUTUALLY 
OWN this company, have 
built a sound, dependable 
business by investing small 
premiums to guarantee each 
other a future free from 
financial insecurity. 


Consider the PLUS-AD- 
VANTAGES of a company 
that operates for the sole 
benefit of its policyholders. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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This 
Christmas 
Give 
SURVEY 
GRAPHIC 


—12 stimulating numbers 
—convenient to order 
—reasonably priced: 
one subscription, $4. 
two or more, $3 each. 


your own subscription, 
new or renewal, may be 
included. 


Survey Graphic, 
112 East 19 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter Christmas Gift sub- 
scriptions in accordance with the 
instructions below. 


1 I enclose payment in _ full, 
$—————_- or 


C] I will pay in 30 days. 
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applied research. We can recruit and 
train teachers in school and college 
and on the job. We can devise better 
methods and learn to select and use 
materials. We can labor to preserve 
the priceless freedom of open discys- 
sion. We can improve organization 
for swift and effective coordination of 
all branches of this vast activity. 


Bor onty iF THIS Is DONE, DONE WELL 
and done soon, can this world become 
in fact and for all time a postwar 
world. While the education of chil- 
dren and youth is essential, it is not 
they but we grown-ups who breed 
national and global hatreds, the con- 
flicts between cultures, races, and 
religions that lead to war and suicide. 
Ours, too, is the responsibility to 
broaden our understanding and our 
capacity for cooperative action, to 
direct our drives toward the difficult 
but infinitely rewarding business of 
bringing to reality a united, peaceful, 
and democratic world. 


Steelworkers 
(from page 614) 


president. Their efforts produced val- 
uable evidence of what local union 
leaders need and want to learn and 
also of the limitations inherent in an 
educational program «depending al- 
most entirely on the union’s own 
staff for instruction. 

None of these early projects was 
extensive enough to make much of a 
dent on a union membership running 
into the hundreds of thousands—CIO 
convention reports show 920,000—and 


scattered from coast to coast. Experi- , 


ments in leadership training carried 
on by the union during the war, in 
connection with the Training Within 
Industry program, were necessarily 
limited because of other more urgent 
demands on the program. 

The end of the war brought the 
union more time to concentrate on its 
own affairs. Economic adjustment re- 
ceived first attention, but educational 
needs also came into their own. Early 
in 1946 the USWA’s publicity depart- 
ment, under the direction of Vincent 
Sweeney, was enlarged to become a 


department of education and pub- 
licity, including a full time. educa-~ 


tional adviser, Emory Bacon, former 
assistant to the USWA treasurer and 
one-time instructor in a boys’ school. 


And in consultation with Clinton | 


Golden, since retired, the department 


began to lay plans for an educational 
program that might some day reach 
not only all the union's incumbent 
leaders but penetrate the rank-and- 
file, the source of future leaders. 

As the idea was not to indoctrinate 
but to educate, the union turned, not 
without some misgivings, to those 
whose specialty is education and who 
presumably are able to dispense in- 
formation in a manner to stimulate 
creative thought and to sustain in- 
terest. Its educational staff reasoned 
that the land grant colleges, created 
for the promotion of “agricultural 
and mechanic arts” had as much ob- 
ligation to the industrial workers of 
the land as to the farmers they had 
so greatly benefited. Armed with this 
argument, Mr. Sweeney and his asso- 
ciates approached Penn State, a land 
grant public university with well-de- 
veloped resident programs, research 
facilities, and extension services. They 
were somewhat amazed to -be wel- 
comed with open arms. 

The university's representatives, 
J. O. Keller, assistant to the president 
in charge of extension, and Hugh G. 
Pyle, supervisor of informal instruc- 
tion, not only listened sympathetically 
to the union’s problem but responded 
with a number of proposals of ways 
in which the university might help 
the union develop its education pro- 
gram. Choosing the campus institute 
as a scheme that could later be ex: 
panded in various directions, the 
union made plans for four one-week 
institutes to be held at Penn State 
that same summer. 

A similar suggestion was next car- 
ried to Antioch College, a privately 
endowed institution in western Ohio. 
long known for its emphasis on the 
dignity of labor. Meeting with the 
same generous response, the USWA 
officials dropped previous doubts of 
their ability to get help from academic 
circles and began large scale plans. 

While the first steelworkers’ insti- 
tutes were still in session at Penn 
State and Antioch in the summer of 
1946, Mr. Sweeney’s office was busy 
mapping a program that would:make 
similar opportunities available to steel- 
workers in every section of the 
country. Consequently, during the. 
past summer, steelworkers flocked to 
the campuses of the’ Universities. of 
New Hampshire, Indiana, Michigan. — 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas and Cali-. — 
fornia—both at’ Berkeley and Los 
Angeles—as well as back to Antioch 
and Penn State. ; 
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Although the content of the in- 
stitutes was designed jointly by union 
and university representatives, at the 
union’s own insistence all classes were 
conducted by faculty members chosen 
independently by the universities, sub- 
ject only to union approval. 


Unoovsrepty an important FACTOR 
in.an institute’s success is the way in 
which it is handled by the college. 
From the moment the steelworkers 
stepped on the Penn State campus 
they were made to feel a part of the 
college life rather than something 
special. On the night of their arrival, 
Mr. Keller greeted them with the 
same kind of welcome extended to all 
new students, giving them a brief his- 
tory of the land grant colleges and de- 
scribing the purposes and organiza- 
tional structure of Penn State. The 
feel of being part of the college was 
further enhanced by living arrange- 
ments in fraternity houses or, in the 
case of the women, in dormitories. 

Pride in achievement showed in 
their bearing when the certificates 
were awarded. Mr. Keller gave each 
man his “diploma” individually, shak- 
ing him by the hand and congratulat- 
ing him. The brief, simple ceremony 
had much of the: impressiveness of 
an economic commencement. 

Mr. Keller and other faculty mem- 
bers urged the “graduates” to stimu- 
late educational programs within their 
local unions, explaining that the ex- 
tension services of the land grant 
colleges were available to conduct 
special courses wherever the demand 
arose or to help groups find com- 
petent teachers locally. However, this 
was one suggestion which provoked 
little outward enthusiasm. The source 
of restraint seemed to be pessimism 
over creating rank-and-file interest. 
“When only a handful of our mem- 
bers turn up at monthly meetings,” 
‘ran the argument, “how can you ex- 
pect to get people excited about an 
educational program?” 

More optimistic in this respect, the 
USWA’s educational staff finds en- 
couragement in the fact that as a 
result of interest aroused by men who 
had participated in the 1946 institutes, 
fourteen steelworkers’ locals last win- 
ter sponsored educational programs 
using college extension services. One 
of the largest was the six-session even- 
ing course conducted by Penn State 
at Reading, where 167 steelworkers 
studied techniques in collective bar- 
gaining, job evaluation, and time 


study. Present plans are to work 
through district staff men in prodding 
union locals to educational activity. 

With more and more men aware, 
because of their experiences on the 
campus, of what kind of services the 
colleges have to offer through their 
extension departments, Mr. Sweeney 
predicts that demanésfor home-town 
courses will considerably increase 
among the steelworkers. 

The patterns of the summer insti- 
tutes are by no means regarded 
set—either by the universities which 
conduct them or by the international 
union. Each summer’s experience 
brings questions of modification, ex- 
pansion, re-design, some suggested by 
the Meclwoticet: thenaves some 
based on union or college staff ob- 
servation. As these suggestions are ex- 
amined during the following winter 
by union representatives and officials 
of the participating universities the 
content of the next summer’s pro- 
grams will evolve. 


Even THE MosT ENTHUSIASTIC EX- 
ponents of formal education on the 
USWA’s staff concede that only a 
fraction of the membership will ever 
have the opportunity or desire to get 
to “college” or even to extension 
classes in their own home towns. But 
classes, they point out, are only one 
educational tool. An even more force- 
ful tool is local union activity. 

In the belief that experience is a 
good teacher but guided experience is 
better, Mr. Sweeney and his associates 
are putting great faith in a manual 
for use in local union meetings. 
Worked out in collaboration with the 
University of Chicago through a 
painstaking testing process, the man- 
ual will be used by local union officers 
and district staff as educational mate- 
rial and as a guide in USES out 
various union functions. 

The USWA’s educational staff con- 
fidently expects that a by-product of 
the manual’s use will be greater in- 
terest among the rank and file mem- 
bership in the university institutes and 
extension classes—which in turn will 
result in greater enthusiasm for in- 
formal educational activities within 
the locals. Thus there will be set in 
motion a circular process—a sort of 
wheel to carry the membership for- 
ward with ever increasing momentum 
to a mature understanding of their 


union’s purposes and: responsibilities 


and of their own obligations as union 
members and as citizens. 
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FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Every piece of fruit 
GUARANTEED 
tree-ripened and 
hand-picked for 
extra-size and 
juiciness. Shipped 
Express Prepaid. 


Enclose check or 
Money Order. 


GES Inc. 


MELBOURNE 
FLORIDA 
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“Grandma Moses” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AMERICANA. Sixteen Christmas Winter Scenes. 
Reproduced in full color from the original paint- 
ings by “Grandma Moses.’ With envelopes to 
match, At 86 years of age, and without formal 
artistic training, the nationally known “Grandma 
Moses” is one of the greatest sensations in 
American Art. Due to the still critical paper 
situation attractive Christmas cards at a low price 
are scarce again this year, so order a supply now 
while they are still available. The 16 cards, at- 
tractively boxed. Only 98c. prepaid. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 SG-18 
123 E, 241th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send Mé@........-- boxes of ‘‘Grandma Moses’’ 


Christmas Cards. I am enclosing $..... 


Name) ...esceeeees sue wile eek nieree one a eC Aa ae 
ACGPABS, (6.6 nee wites valet Paine (ale en pat W die ay Sil wee e Ae 
CH ac ibives hes baraeie 1010, 800 imme ZONE. . 200+ Btate. cscs ‘ 


Please send me your PREL 36-page Bargain Book 
Catalog No, 354-SG. 
——————————— 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


beautiful designs. 
sortment ever offered. } 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COUNSELLING SERVICE 


YOUR DREAM OF PRIVATE PRACTICE 
IS POSSIBLE. Will assist unusually quali- 
fied person to establish practice in YOUR 
COMMUNITY. Write 134, Eaton Tower, 
Detroit 26. 


BUILD IT YOURSELF 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES” — 32 page 
booklet—drawings, instructions on how to 
build. $1.00. H. C.-Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, 
Richboro 3, Pa. 


TEA 


I SUIT YOU TO A TEA! China, Congou, 
Lapsang Souchong, Formosa Oolong, Jasmine, 
Darjeeling, China Green. The best available 
tea, packed for you when ordered. $3.50 pound, 
postpaid, U. S. Henry F. Semke, Box 232, 
Oceanside, New York. 


GIFT TOWELS 


HAND EMBROIDERED, hand stitched and 
hand rolled fine linen towels, in any pastel 
shade. Make ideal Christmas gifts. Order now 
for immediate delivery at $3.00 each. 8641 
Survey. 


COUNTRY CHARM 


WEEKEND RETREAT. Private studio, bath, 
meals. Two hours New York. Ruth Graeter, 
Sherman, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


ONE ROOM shingled cabin, on one acre_ of 
ground, facing brook, Quaker Hill section 
Pawling, 60 miles from New York City. 
Asking price $2,500, part cash, easy terms. 
= Feyling, 812 K Street, S.E., Washington, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Graken U DBR. S-f ELN ING. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


‘WINTER SPORTS 


; ‘Beat the Season! 
Ski at Stowe, Vermont, before 
Christmas. 

Wyck House Opens Friday, December 5th 

Ski_on lodge’s tow-equipped slope 
Or at nearby Mt. Mansfield 
Finest ski development in East. 
Write now for reservations 
Wyck House, Stowe, Vt. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR—opportunity to 
work with fine young staff eager to develop. 
Fairly new Department, rethinking policies 
and program. Social Service Department of 
Hospital in New York City. Family, psychi- 
atric or medical background acceptable. 8642 


Survey. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER possessing. super- 
visory talents. Reorganization job in chil- 
dren’s division of merged children’s and family 
agency. Excellent personnel practices. Mem- 
ber National Retirement Association. Salary 
range $2700-$3000. Experience and training 
in child welfare preferred. _ Want progressive 
person. Children and Family Service Assoct- 
ation, 1126 Chapline Street, Wheeling, West 


Virginia. 


CASEWORKERS for national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in SHG weSan degree te- 
quired; salary range $2700-$3925 ; appoint- 
ment within range depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish desirable, Write or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc.,. 15 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y., CO 7-9700. 


CASEWORKER for Family Agency with ex- 
cellent standards, retirement_ plan and top 
salaries. Inquire Midland Family Service, 


Midland, Michigan. 


SOCIAL WORKERS—male. New York City 
Office, New York State Training School for 
Boys. Salary $2,760.00-$3,360.00, increment 
$120.00 yearly. Case work services to adoles- 
cent boys. Require satisfactory combination 
graduate training and experience. Apply R. L. 
Sullivan, 205 East 42nd Street, Room 515, 
New York 17,_N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic_ Family | and Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. | Salary 
in accordance with professional training and 
experience. Opportunity for advancement. | At 
least one year’s graduate training required. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 


Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


TON IES EDN i ee eS 
CASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. Mini- 


mum requirements include MSS from accred- 
ited school with previous supervisory experi- 
ence in agency handling family or children’s 
casework program. Salary up to $4,200. Chal- 
lenging opportunity. Family & Children’s 
Service, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SENIOR and JUNIOR CASEWORKERS 
wanted for home finding and adoptive studies, 
excellent supervision assured. Salary range— 
$2200 to $3000. Write to the Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, 403 Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


CASEWORKER, woman, A.A.S.W. or equiva- 
lent, for new rapidly growing family agency. 
Very good opportunity for a competent worker. 
Salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. Family Service of Altoona, 510 Com- 
merce Building, Altoona, Pa. 


SUPERVISOR for a Social Service Depart- 
ment in a large Hospital in Brooklyn. Quali- 
fications: Academic training and experience 
in Supervision. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience—minimum $3580. 8635 Survey. 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN THE 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DATA 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. 


WANTED: Superintendent for 45 bed Chil- 
dren’s Convalescent Hospital. College gradu- 
ate, medical social work background, execu- 
tive ability and adaptability desired. 35 to 45 
years of age. Quarters. Salary open. Position 
available January 1st. Send dossier to Mrs. 
Helen V. Hanson, Children’s Convalescent 
Home, 850 South 36th Street, San Diego, 

, California. Interview to be arranged. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


“WANTED—(a) Director of social Service. de- 


partment; 500-bed hospital, unit of universit 
group ; $4000. (b). Medical social worker Pee 
position of admitting officer; large general 
hospital, vicinity New York City; $300, meals. 
(c) Director of social service; teaching hos- 
pital of 600 beds; Master’s degree required; 
duties include teaching internists and nurses, 
supervising the work of other social workers. 
SG10-1 The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, 
Director), Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY 
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CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 


Openings in Tucson, Phoenix, and international 


community. Also opportunities for 
pioneering in rural community child welfare 
organization. One year of graduate training 
required. Child Welfare Director; Board of 
Social Security and Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 


border 


HAWAII!!! Groupworker wanted for job as 


Program Director, Teen-Age Work, in Kauai 
County, Y. W. C. A. Salary range $2400 to 
$3000 (substantial adjustments in preparation). 
Require trained and/or experienced group- 
worker. Write Margaret Cuenod, Box 308, 
Lihue, Kauai, T. H., sending picture and 
qualifications. 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 


GANIZATION desires directors for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. Community 
organization and/or group work | experience 
required. State experience, educational back- 
ground, last position held, last salary and 
other pertinent information. 8638 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER (WOMAN) 


FOR FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. FOR 
INFORMATION WRITE AGNES LEWIS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
LESLIE CO., KENTUCKY. 


CASEWORKER — SUPERVISOR — for job 


leading to full supervision. Position soon. 
Must have completed graduate training, have 
interest in supervision, and have had substan- 
tial casework experience in agency of high 
standards. Opening January 1. Family and 
Children’s Service, Inc., 313 S. E. Second 
Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR and three (3) 


case workers, professionally qualified, for 
church agency giving children care in foster 
homes, in cottage type institution; also adop- 
tion service. Write Methodist Children’s Home 
Society, Box 127, Redford Post Office, De- 


troit 19, Michigan. 


ee 


CASEWORKERS (two): Male or female; sal- 


ary range up to $3,000, depending upon quali- 
fications. Challenging opportunity. Family & 
Children’s Service, 602 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


SUPERVISOR, man or woman, for child an 


ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a 
child guidance. agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. _Apply Jewish Child Guidance 
Bureau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


EXECUTIVE wishes position with greater op- 


portunities and increased remuneration. Fif- 
teen years experience with children’s agencies ; 
ten administrative. Male, married, professional 
training. Present salary $5,000. 8629 Survey. 


PROGRAM MISUNDERSTOOD? Public Rela- 


tions Director, Editor, Writer available. 
Sympathetic interpretation, deft handling. 
No press-agentry. Extensive background. 
References. 8637 Survey. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION or 


HEALTH FIELD. Man 33 seeking re- 
sponsible executive or associate position, Good 
background, training, references. 8639 Survey. 


STAFF POSITION in agency with inter- 5 


racial or intercultural focus. Single. 27. Will 
receive M.A. in social work by January Ist, 
Seg which is date of availability. 8640 
urvey. 


Grapuic) 


RATES. 
Clasfified Advertising © 
Display ois SS a ae 500, pervline 
Non-display . TJ. . 10ce per word 
Minimum Charge. $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . -. ‘10% on six insertions 

CASH WITH ORDER . . 
Survey Graphic | 
112 E, 19th Street New York 3 |} 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COM. 


MITTEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th 


Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clar- 
ence EF, Pickett, Executive Secretary. Rep- 
resents the Society of Friends in relief and 
social welfare services on a non-sectarian 
basis and without discrimination of race or 
nationality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PROJ- 
ECTS: in Japan; in Finland, France, 
Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and else- 
where in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILI- 
TATION: in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes, college lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: hous- 
ing projects and consultative services to 
management and labor; VOLUNTEER 
WORK CAMPS: for college and_high- 
school students to become acquainted with 
social and economic problems in the United 
States and Mexico; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 350 institutes to promote 
study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; student 
study groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 


+ 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


is dedicated to the protection of the social, 
Civic, political, religious and economic rights 
of the Jews in America, and, through its 
affiliation with the World Jewish Congress, 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through:— 
The Commission on Law anp Soctart Ac- 
Tiron (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the law and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights for all 
groups. 

The Commission on ComMuNITY INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice. 

The OFFice oF JEWISH INFORMATION (OJI) 
provides a constant flow of information on 
Jewish affairs and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
action can be based. 

The DEPARTMENT OF WorLp JEwisH ArF- 
FAIRS (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the orld Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
Jews abroad. 

The INSTITUTE OF JEwisH AFFarrRs (IJA) 
faithfully and authoritatively keeps the rec- 
ord of Jewish life and problems throughout 
the world. 1834 Broadway, New York 23. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED 


CROSS. Administered through national 


headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
five area offices in New York, N. Y., Alex- 
andria, Va., Atlanta, Ga.. St. Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,751 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: 
Services to the Armed Forces and Services 
to Veterans (including Home Service), Jn- 
ternational Activities, Disaster Prepared- 
ness and Relief, Medical Services, the Na- 
tional .Blood Program, psa Services, 
Nutrition Service, First Aid ater Safety 
and Accident Prevention, Volunteer Serv- 
ices, American Junior Red Cross, and Col- 
lege Units. 
: + 


B’NAI B’RITH, oldest and largest na- 


tional Jewish service and fraternal organi- 
zation whose program embraces manifold ac- 
tivities in post-war service, Americanism, 
youth welfare, war relief, education, com- 
munity and social service, inter-faith good 
will, defense of Jewish rights and philan- 
thropy. Membership 325,000 including wom- 
en’s auxiliaries and junior units—1003 K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


~ 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 


; 


3 


tive Secretary, Helen Gibson Hogue. 
e. (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Graruic) 


U. S. A., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


16, N. Y. Week-day organization for girls 
sponsored by the Dpecopal Church. Execu- 


t 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MAN- 


AGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. To aid in improving 
municipal administration (1) annually issues 
the Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2% publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on a fee basis, (4) issues special re- 
ports such as Municipal Public Relations, 
Police and Minority Groups, etc., (5) pro- 
vides a series of eight practical correspond- 
ence courses in municipal management. 
Write for a complete list of publications 
and a catalogue on training. 


+ 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, _ INC., 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Founded 
in 1928 for justice, amity, understanding and 
cooperation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Sixty offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on educational, religious, civic and 
community organizations. National Co- 
Chairmen; Arthur H. Compton—Thomas E. 
Braniff—Roger Williams Straus, President: 
Everett R, Clinchy. 
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NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 


348 Engineers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
A voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee _ in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


+ 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS.: An organization of 
nearly four and a half million men and 
women, working together in 28,000 local as- 
sociations (P.T.A.’s) to promote the wel- 
fare of children and youth. Its current Four- 
Point Program emphasizes four areas: school 
education, health, world understanding, and 
parent and family life education. The leg- 
islation program includes support of state 
and Federal bills that will equalize edu- 
cational Gpoortantty tor ail children. <A 
major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, ‘in- 
cluding National Parent-Teacher; The 
P.T.A. Magazine; the National Congress 
Bulletin; and the book The Parent-Teacher 
Organization: Its Origins and Development. 
President, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, 


INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A fon-profit Bureau established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 


__-philanthropy, national and international, and 


to. advise contributors in their giving. Some 
600 different philanthropic agencies are in- 
quired about annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau members 


~ who are eligible for its confidential reports 


include individuals, corporations, chambers 
of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
Publishes annually, ‘‘Giver’s Guide to Na- 
‘tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


Ba 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC,, 


114 East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 
institutions and works to improve correc- 
tional methods and standards. Aids re- 
leased prisoners in their problems of read- 
justment by securing Soe and giving 
such other assistance as they may require. 
Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. Dir. obt. 


R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
Nive, DIR DY SEVP AR' SSH RViCEEETO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Americani- 
zation classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated families. SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council houses 
and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholarships, 
camps, teen-age canteens; work with handi- 
capped. Participation in national wartime 
programs through educational projects and 
community activities. EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, in- 
ternational relations and peace, social legis- 
lation. tudy groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


> 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 


ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Mel- 
cher, Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


+ 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 


a non-partisan, non-profit organization, was 
formed for the purpose of focusing the at- 
tention of the liberal opinion-forming pub- 
lic upon major political and social issues 
which are vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


+ 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 


19th St., New York 3. A cooperative edu- 
cational society built around a_ periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the 
fields of family and child welfare, health, 
education, civics, industrial and race rela- 
tions, and the common welfare. Publishes 
monthly Survey Graphic, Magazine of So- 
cial Interpretation without counterpart, and 
Survey Midmonthly, Journal of Social 
Work. Membership, $10, and upwards. 


+ 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION. A non- 


profit organization founded in 1910 by Ed- 
win Ginn for the purpose of promoting 
peace, justice and good will among nations. 
This purpose is accomplished through the 


“objective presentation and interpretation of 


the facts of American foreign relations 
through publications, study groups and a 
Reference Service. Publications: Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1938 
—(annual); America Looks Ahead (a 
pamphlet series); Charter o; the United 
Nations: Commentary and Documents, by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Docu- 
ments; and other titles. Information con- 
cerning publications and other activities 
sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon Street, — 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, 


+ 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and social planning in their 
widest aspirations, Rates are modest— 
Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! 


TEXAS COLLEGE 


TYLER, TEXAS 


An Educational Institution of High Rank Where 
Character and High Scholastic Achievement 
Count Much In All Considerations 


Fostered by the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the five CME Annual Conferences 
In the State of Texas 


A Well Balanced Curriculum of Great Variety 
Under an Able and Well Trained Faculty 
Under Wholesome, Christian Influences is Of- 
fered to Negro Youth 


Texas College Is the Fastest Growing, and largest 
Privately Owned and Operated Negro Institu- 
tion in the Southwest 


Holds Membership In: The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


The American. Council On 
Education 


The Association of American 
Colleges 

For Full Details: Write 

THE REGISTRAR, 

TEXAS COLLEGE 

TYLER, TEXAS 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FELLOWSHIPS 1948-49 — 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men 
and women living outside the metropolitan area 
who have graduated from college since 1945. 
These fellowships which are not limited as to 
|| field will provide tuition for three quarters and a 
|| supplementary grant toward maintenance. The 
. re grant will vary according to the 
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LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


A Fully-accredited Senior College 
offering the Bachelor’s degree in 


@ Arts and Sciences 
@ Home Economics 
@ Mechanic Arts 
@ Education 
@ Agriculture 


Special Vocational Terminal Courses 
For Catalogue address: 


Registrar, Langston University 
Langston, Oklahoma 


nt but will not exceed $175 |] 


CHILD EDUCATION 
Teacher— FOUNDATION —Education 


Nursery School — Kindergarten — Primary Grades 
Joint four-year course with Adelphi College lead- 


ing to Degree of B.S. in Education and qualifying 
for state certification. College transfer work ac- 
credited. Modern residence building for students 
also housing children’s school. 


Address: The Secretary 
535 East 84th St., New York 28 


BU 8-3920 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 4 
TION, ETC., UIRED BY T ACT OF CONGRESS OF | 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, © 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, OF SURVEY GRAPHIC, + biished 
monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1947. — f 


State of New York } Lae 
County of New York a 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county afeteam 
personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, d and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge © 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), etc., of 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations) prin t 
Rie of this form, to wit: : 


112 Ear 19 Street, 
inger, 112 East 19 | 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1947.48 


Winter Quarter begins January 5 


Spring Quarter begins March 29 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1948 
Dates to be Announced Later 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 

Social Group Work ; 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 


- Announcing a new section of the advanced program 
on the professional doctorate level in cooperation with 
the Winter V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Founda- 
tion of Topeka, Kansas. se 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


announces the appointment of 
Florence Peterson, 
formerly of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, as the Director of the 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
ECONOMY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 
Case Work Community Organization 


Medical Social Work Social Administration 
Social Research 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of 


recognized standing who have had preliminary 


| 

| 

| : : = 

| work in the Social Sciences. 

| ‘ - ° 
For further information write to the 

| 


Secretary of the Department, 


TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NEW ORLEANS 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1947-48 


Fall Semester—September 24-February 4 
Winter Semester—February 11-June 2 


Summer Session—June 7-August 30 


For information write the Dean, 


Social Science Building. 


NEW COLUMBIA BOOKS 


designed for progressive educators ..e- 


The SHAPING of the AMERICAN TRADITION 


Text by Louis M. Hacker 
Documents edited by Louis M. Hacker and Helene S. Zahler 


“A rich abundance of material that is undoubtedly the biggest bargain of an inflation year.” 
—New York Times Book Review. 


“Welds together interesting sources and a sound text as does no other book in print.’”— 
Chicago Sun. 

“A truly and brilliantly original work ... A challenging, arresting, stimulating work.” — 
New York Herald Tribune Books. 


Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 Text edition, one vol., $6.00 


Introduction to 
Contemporary Civilization in 
the West 


Prepared bythe Contemporary Civilization 
Staff of Columbia College 


Two volumes, of more than a thousand pages each, 


A College Program in Action 
A Review of Working Principles 
at Columbia College 


By the Committee on Plans 
of Columbia College 


of source readings from the breakup of the Middle 
Ages to the twentieth century, accompanied by 
paperbound manuals of historical background 
material. 


Twenty-five years’ experience in general education 
is here examined and evaluated. Full descriptions 
of Columbia’s famous introductory courses in the 


social sciences, humanities, and science. Outlines 


Source Books, $5.00 ea. of reading lists and teaching devices. $2.00 


Manuals, $1.50 each. 


of special interest to social workers.... 


PSYCHOTHERAPY in CHILD GUIDANCE 4 


By Gordon Hamilton 4 


A thorough analysis of the child guidance program of the Jewish Board of Guardians, a 
by a professor of social work at the New York School of Social Work. $4.00 ee 


REHABILITATION of the PHYSICALLY  _ 
HANDICAPPED By Henry H. Kessler, M.D. 3 


Dr. Kessler, internationally known in the field, describes various types of both 


physical and mental disability and analyzes current programs of social and vocational > 
rehabilitation. 


$3.50 | 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS se New York 27. | 
PEERS fee ere 7 


